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Walter Eastman Sheridan bided his time, perfected 
every move in his latest nefarious scheme. For months, 
he conducted a legitimate business in an office over the 
vault of the Falls City Tobacco Bank. From a rented 
room across the street, associates observed every detail 
of the bank’s routine. 

Then, early one evening, Sheridan shed his disguise 
as a respectable businessman and, together with part 
of his gang, methodically began to cut through the office 
floor. Against a window, a bullet dangled, attached 
to a fine, silk cord which stretched to the room across the 
street. A gentle tug by lookouts stationed there would 
give ample warning of danger. 

Thus covered, the office shift worked swiftly. It was 
still early in the night when they tumbled directly into 
the bank’s.vault. The rest was easy. The safe and 
strong boxes were no match for Sheridan’s expert cracks- 
men. Quickly, they cleaned the vault of $300,000 and 
made a safe exit through the ceiling. 


“The Secret Service Story’’—a dramatic new film on how 
counterfeiters, forgers and check thieves work. Available 
without cost for showing to your employees. For full in- 
formation on bookings through the Atna office nearest 
you, write: Public Education Department T-4 


Burglary of the Falls City Tobacco 
Bank, Louisville, Kentucky, 1873. 


Bocus BUSINESSMAN 


By 1874, Sheridan’s larcenous skill had brought him 
over a quarter of a million dollars. Retiring from crime, 
he established a bank of his own in Colorado and started 
to live like a prince. But, ironically, when finally 
arrested two years later, his entire fortune was gone, 
dissipated through wild speculations in spurious mining 


stocks. 


Criminals steal to spend — rarely hold onto their ill- 
gotten gains. All too often, ultimate apprehension is 
no guarantee that the loot will be recovered. Only well- 
planned insurance offers truly sound protection. 

representatives, armed with the scientific. Aetna 
Plan of Risk and Insurance Analysis are specialists at 
organizing insurance programs exactly fitted to the needs of 
any company. Their services have helped hundreds of 
concerns — banks, manufacturers and other businesses 
alike — to improve their protection. Why not ask your 
local AEtna representative for an AZtna Plan survey soon? 


AETNA CaAsuALTY AND SuRETY Company 


The tna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 


LIFE AND CASUALTY 
Etna Life Insurance Company 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company 


Hartford 15 


FIRE AND MARINE 
Automobile Insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Connecticut 
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IT'S ER, For information! 
Quicker reference! 
SEPTEMBER 1952 Compare Polk’s with 
EDITION any Bank Directory. 


%& Easier to read 
%& Quicker reference 
%* No symbols 


* Each listing distinctly separated 
by horizontal lines 


%& More detailed information 


Officers, Directors, Statement, 
Correspondents, and Attorney 
at each listing. 


LV 


ANDALUSIA (Co. Seat)—Pop. 9162 on County—FRD 6 Atlanta or Birmingham—Map E 8 
fi 0 
A N.B., Atlanta R. as xe’ 
‘6, A First Nat. Bi. Troy Hugh Morrow dr. Bk.Bldg..etc. 
Par '$100—Dir. 16% Tom E. e No. Patt Scher Asst 
Cnsl: Albert Rankin —- B e .B.8 
First Nat. Bk., 


CORRESPONDENTS: : STATEMENT OF DECEMBER 31,4 
COVINGTON Charlee Dixon, * 465.538 Surplus 
R. Deal Te. 
COUNTY BANK Wirs. Lela M. Holmes, A.C. Ationta 
Cns!: Ralph Clark 


Sta 
ember FDIC ABA Ale.BA Total 1,618.294 
Par $100— iv. 


irectors: 


From any standpoint, the new Polk's Bank Directory Polk's Bank Directory is used daily throughout the 
is unequalled in its field. Thousands of busy people _financial world. Thousands of banks and large busi- 
have agreed unanimously that this revolutionary new —-ness_ organizations depend on Polk's Bank Directory 
volume offers greater convenience than any other as a complete guide i in selecting a bank to forward 
bank directory. A multitude of new features makes  usiness which increases your Collection, Deposito 

your bank work easier. The new Polk's Bank Directory and Trust Accounts. weno rates in Polk's Ban 


Directory are very reasonable. Your display works 


permits you to obtain the most information in the effectively for you when decisions are being made. 


least amount of time . . . at ONE GLANCE. It's You can depend on a prominent listing to direct 


easier to use than a dictionary ... and you get all —_ business to your bank. Write or phone for rates 
the convenient new features at NO EXTRA COST. or suggestions. 


Hf you have not reserved a copy, place your order NOW, for the September 1952 Edition. 


POLKS 
Sauk Cinectonry 


R. L. POLK & CO. % 130 4TH AVE., N. *% NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Meet President Brenton 


W. HAROLD BRENTON, the Iowan 
who was elected president of the 
American Bankers Association at 
its 78th annual convention in At- 
lantic City, is a man of many in- 
terests. 

He’s president and active head of 
11 banks, including the State Bank 
of Des Moines which is his head- 
quarters. He’s also a farmer, a busi- 
nessman, father of seven children, 
and grandfather of five. As our page 
36 article about him says, Mr. Bren- 
ton’s “golf” on a Saturday “consists 
of inspecting some of the farms 
operated by Brenton Brothers.” 

BANKING’s sketch of the A.B.A.’s 
new chief continues: “Running 
through the several careers of the 
new Association head is a firm be- 
lief in education, particularly the 
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kind that comes through constant, 
careful reading and keeping up to 
date. 

“Ask him what bankers, business- 
men, farmers and everyone today 
need most of all and he will answer 
in this order: first, information; 
second, information; and third, in- 
formation. 

“This is not a quip or equivoca- 
tion. What he means is that the in- 
formation and knowledge sufficient 
for a banker, let’s say, last year or 
10 years ago, is not enough for to- 
day and tomorrow.” 

Accordingly, President BRENTON 
can be expected to urge, during his 
administration, that bankers keep 
informed on economic problems so 
that they can understand develop- 
ments and trends and assume some 
responsibility for public education 
on these fundamental matters. 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The cover photo this month is of W. 
Harold Brenton, the new president of 
the American Bankers Association and 
president of the State Bank of Des 
Moines, Iowa. An article about Mr. 
Brenton, together with several other 
pictures, appears on pages 36 to 40 


BANKING is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulation, the Magazine APA 
Publishers Association, and the Society of Business Magazine Editors bilge 


office 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill.; Washington office, 719 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Subscriptions: $4.50 yearly; Canada $5.00; for- 
eign, $5.50; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as 
second-class matter at the Post Office at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
With the exception of official Association an- 
nouncements, the American Bankers Association 
disclaims responsibility for opinions expressed and 
statements made in articles published in this 
Journal. 


Chica; 
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“The businessman owes the Govern- 

ment, the Government owes the banks, 

the banks owe the people, and the 

people owe everybody. Who has all the 
money?” 


Convention Report Next Month 


Tue convention that elected Mr. 
BRENTON to the A.B.A. presidency 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 


The Staff 


Editor R. Kunyns 


Associate Editor P. Bocr 


Associate Editor Joun L. Coorey 


Assistant to the Editor Mary B. Leacn 


News Editor THEODORE FISCHER 


Editorial Assistant Ernet M. Bauer 


Editorial Assistant Rutu E. Buckwett 


Business Manager J. J. Roonry 


Advertising Manager Prentiss JACKSON 


Eastern Representatives Robert J. STEHL 
Joun R. Prann 


Western Advertising Manager, 
Chicago Joun J. McCann 


Circulation Manager Rosert M. Ronesach 
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And another thing, you’ll like their service! 


* 

& veRY bank strives to give the kind of service that customers take 

of pleasure in commending. How about your picture? Is there any 
detail lacking? Do the checks you supply give your customers real cause 
for pride in using them? Thousands of bankers have found that the 
safety and fine appearance of checks lithographed on La Monte Safety 
Papers earn approval from the most exacting customer. Here is a service 
angle worth consideration. Why not ask your lithographer for samples 
or... write us direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 
Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 
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THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MAR 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
as successor to C. FRANCIS COCKE, 
president of The First National Ex- 
change Bank of Roanoke, Virginia, 
will be reported in the November 
issue of BANKING. 

If you were at the meeting our 
summary will help crystallize mem- 
ories of those early autumn days 
along the Atlantic. If you didn’t 
attend, the story will provide a fill- 
in on what happened. 

Yes, there’ll be lots of pictures. 


A New Section 


Tus month we introduce a new 
section. “A BANKING Report” will 
present, in panel form, authoritative 
discussions of subjects that are of 
special importance to bankers. Half 
a dozen writers, more or less, will 
contribute their views in short arti- 
cles that represent the day’s best 
thinking on selected topics. 

The first is “The Best Business 
and Financial Indicators” (page 41). 
We asked several prominent econo- 
mists to discuss and choose the busi- 
ness barometers which, in their 
opinions, are the best economic 
forecasters. Some, if not many, of 
these are undoubtedly familiar to 
you; it may be that you’ll want to 
add others to the tool kit you use 
in keeping abreast of business con- 
ditions and trends. 

Subsequent Reports will, we hope, 
be equally informative. Incidently, 
in future issues we expect to print 
this section on special paper, to 
facilitate its identification in the 
magazine. 

We'll appreciate your comments 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 7) 


“Would this speech fool you, dear, if 
you didn’t know me?” 
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REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF DALLAS, TEXAS 


Statement of Condition, September 5, 1952 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . 


U. S. Government Securities 


$133,499,272.78 
79,811,618.77 
2,939,092.16 
1,275,000.00 
226,205,602.19 
13,527,140.27 
6,376,179.42 
4,613,679.93 
$468,247,585.52 


State, Municipal and Other Securities . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts . 


Bills of Exchange and Commodity Loans 


Real Estate — New Building and Equipment 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . 
Teter. 


LIABILITIES 
Capital. . . .. . $ 21,000,000.00 
21,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits . ° 5,322,189.78 47,822,189.78 


Reserve for Monthly Dividend, 
Payable October 1, 1951 . 


Reserve for Contingencies . 


199,500.00 
3,306,883.42 
4,003,149.52 
1,613,679.93 


Reserve for Taxes, Ete. . . . 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . 
Deposits: 
Individual . 288,128,786.15 
Banke « 
11,378,674.92 408,302,182.87 


= 


Assets of the Republic National Company, with capital stock of $3,000,000, 
are not included in above statement. The Company owns majority stock 
in the following banks located in Greater Dallas: 


Government 


Far Park Nationat Bank 

GREENVILLE AVENUE STATE BANK Nationat City BANK 

Hicuianp Park Strate BANK Oak Curr Bank & Trust Co. 
Oak Lawn Nationat BANK 


LAKEWwoop BANK 


Resources of the Republic National Bank and 
the above Banks aggregate $588,277,997.00 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The late 
Herbert F. Rawil, 
founder of 
Christmas Club, 
A Corporation 


CHRISTMAS CLUB 
corporation 


WILL AGAIN THIS YEAR PRESENT THE 


Herbert F. Rawll 


Memorial Awards Competition | 


ee 
$10,000 IN AWARDS «+ 1ST AWARD $2,000 


HEADQUART ERS 


R. MEMBER 


: Christ fmas, 


FOR THE BEST LETTERS ON THE SUBJECT 


"How Christmas Club and Financial Institutions 
help me to obtain financial security” 


The originators of the Christmas Club Plan will make 414 
generous awards totaling $10,000 in cash to Christmas Club 
members in financial institutions using the services of 
Christmas Club, A Corporation. 

Competition begins November 15, 1952—closes January 12, 1953. 


R 


RGANIJA 
HRISTMA B PLAN 


PAYMENT 


NUMBER 


THIS 


DUE 


A staff representative will be glad to give 


you full particulars on request. 


mas 


Corporation 
FOUNDED BY HERBERT F, RAWLL 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


* 


Herbert F. Rawll’s faith in the ability of people to help 
themselves to financial security has been justified by the 
millions of Christmas Club members in the thousands of 
financial institutions that use Christmas Club as a vehicle 
to promote greater understanding of the financial services 
they offer to the public. 
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COLOMBIA 


Land of American Opportunity 


In the years ahead, few countries in South America will offer 
U. S. business such broad and vital trade opportunities as 
Colombia. All signs point to a substantial increase in Colombian 
travel — export and import trade — development of new indus- 
tries or expansion of existing local industries. 

‘ Progressive U. S. banks and business organizations know these 
facts — are establishing correspondent relations in Latin Amer- 
ica, notably in Colombia. In increasing numbers they are taking 
advantage of the exceptional and complete banking facilities 

provided by this 40-year-old institution. 
“No sir, I don’t want a raise. I just won- With 29 offices, located in all important commercial centers, 
dered if you, with your influence, could trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to you. 
manage to get the cost of living re- q 
duced?” pecial departments are available to handle your collections and 
letters of credit. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) Inquiries cordially invited. 


and suggestions on our latest effort BAN CO COMERCIAL ANTIOQU ENO 


to increase BANKING’S service. Established 1912 


Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 

The Family Dollar ral $13 — Pesce 

Tus of BANKING, General Manager: Antonio Derka 
SS * Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 
past couple of months, returns BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla (3), 
freshened and ready for valuable — 
service to our readers. Palmira, Pasto, Pereira. Puerto Sen Gil, Santa Marta, 
New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 
information on estate planning, 

trust services, taxes, economics, and 

investments. The October articles, 

concerned with the first three sub- 

jects mentioned, are by Ear S. 

MACNEILL, vice-president of the 

Irving Trust Company, New York, 

who for some time has been con- 


tributing highly informative trust 


service commentaries to each issue. re 99 
BANKING believes “The Family 


Dollar” can really serve you. 


vice-president of the Land Title 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) Through dramatic “case histories” of costly bookkeeper bungling, 


the dynamic EnterTRAINment Training Program is reducing the frequency 
—s Third Precinct? We'd like to of errors, increasing efficiency, and inspiring bookkeeper morale for many 
“ng progressive banks such as the Republic National Bank of Dallas, Texas 
(photo above)! If you want to save bungle dollars and combat the high 


ee ee CLIP AND MAIL FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
investigate EnterTRAINment! 


Send for complete details absolutely Gentlemen: Please send me full details 


without obligation to your bank about EnterTRAINment—without 
= obligating my bank in any way. 
today... 


inc. 


DIRECTORS: ARTHUR J. LINN 
JAMES E. POTTS EDWIN C. UHL 


734 1Sth STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON-5,-D: C. 
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3-104.000.00 
By Mr Friendly 


“My philosophy is simple!” Said Jones, the famous treasurer, 
“If a dollar saved is pleasure...a fortune saved is pleasurer!” 


We said, we'd saved one company a hundred grand or so!* 
“A round, firm, fully-packed sum!” he cried, 
“A sum to make a man glow.” 


“It’s twice as pleasing as 50 grand, and 10 times as pleasing as 10.” 
Then he started sneezing to beat the band, 
and did it again and again! 


The moment he heard his dreadful ““Ka-choo!” 
he knew as a treasurer he was through; 
For any treasurer will tell you that, 
this is a sum you can’t sneeze at! 


“THE CASE OF THE DODGE CORPORATION 


Company: Dodge Manufacturing Corpo- Total Savings: More than $104,000. 
ration of Mishawaka, Ind. “First in power 


Moral: If you're interested in service that 
transmission machinery. 


can help reduce costly accidents and pre- 
Record: An American Mutual policy- miums ... and help raise production and 
holder for over 30 years. employee morale, write for the complete 
Savings through lower premiums: case of the Dodge Corp., American Mutual 
$75,000 in last 8 years alone. Liability Insurance Co., Dept. B-11, 142 
Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 


$29,000. 


Savings through dividends: More than 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! + Savings from regular substantial dividends! 


— 


© 1952. AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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“Our collection /tems? We've used 
Bankers Trust for about 20 years, Harry 
Did you know they microti all transit 
items payable outside of New York ror 


their correspondents’ protection 7” 


HIGH-SPEED collection service through Bankers Trust 


Where collections are concerned, it’s 
accuracy, speed and dependability 
that count. 

When your bank sends its checks, 
notes, drafts, trade acceptances and 
bills of exchange to us for collection, 
you receive prompt and dependable 
service—twenty-four hours aday. All 
transit items payable outside of New 
York are microfilmed for your 
protection. 

Modern, high-speed equipment, 
plus careful work by experienced 
personnel, insure that your bank ob- 
tains the proceeds of its collection 
items with maximum speed. 


10 


To further minimize delay, you 
are invited to write us with a view 
to securing full benefit from mail 
and express schedules—both rail and 
air. 

In addition, our experienced Col- 
lection Department receives millions 
of coupons and bonds for collection 
every year. No matter how great our 
volume may be, particular attention 
is given to items that require special 
handling. Coupons and bonds are 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


examined to expedite presentation 
and minimize “returns.” 

Through our experienced Foreign 
Division, we can also give you fast 
collection service on your foreign 
items. 

For full information on the col- 
lection service in which you are 
interested, please write Banking 
Department, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall St., 

New York 15. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 
Bank and Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia, sends us this: 

“Pause a moment to consider one 
small three-letter word. Reflect upon 
the power, the usefulness, the sim- 
plicity of the kindly, the brutal, the 
merciless ‘Why’?” Sometimes arro- 
gant, sometimes abrupt, always 
searching, it can be a blunt and 
blundering ax, or a sharp and prob- 
ing scalpel. 

“Use the curt ‘Why?’ on a poorly 
trained salesman and watch him 
flounder wildly trying to assemble 
his thoughts and arguments. Try it 
on a good salesman and you'll get 
a powerful array of facts that prob- 
ably will convince you of the merits 
of his product. 

“Try the tenacious ‘Why?’ on 
yourself. Prepare a talk, write an 
article, get an idea, make a decision 
... and then ask ‘Why, Why, Why?’ 

“Coupled with some honest soul- 
searching and sound thinking, that 
word ‘Why?’ will make you a better 
banker, a finer writer, a more ef- 
ficient executive.” 


Returning Unpaid Items 


Tue Bank Management Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers As- 
sociation has developed a plan for 
the return of unpaid items direct 
to the first endorser. 

The plan is reported in this issue 
by MELVIN C. MILLER, secretary of 
the Commission and A.B.A. deputy 
manager, who says it will “elimi- 
nate much of the delay now involved 
in returning items through usual 


“Will you marry me, dear, when autumn 
smiles and the price index falls?” 


Your Letterhead is part of your 
CUSTOMER SERVICE PROGRAM 


SIMPLIFIES 
CUSTOMER CORRESPONDENCE 


A well-planned letterhead gives cus- 
tomers the information they need to 
correspond: names of executives, depart- 
mental references, correct addresses. 


IT CREATES 
FAVORABLE IMPRESSIONS | 


Whether you are writing thanks for an 
order or to answer a complaint, the 
quality of your letterhead plays an im- 
portant part in the customer’s impression 
of your letter. 


IT ADDS 


INSTITUTIONAL BACKGROUND 


When you see a customer in your office, 
its furnishings add background to your 
talk. In the same way, your letterhead 
is the background for your written 
message. 


The actual letterhead preferences of 
thousands of business and _profes- 
sional men were determined in the 
nation-wide Neenah Letterhead Test. 
You can make this test in your own 
office by reading the portfolio, The 
Psychology of Business Impression and 
studying the Test Kit of 24 basic 
letterhead treatments. When you 


learn the preferences within your 


own organization, you can check 
them against the preferences in other 
organizations. To get 
a free copy of this 
portfolio, check the 
coupon below, sign 


Tat PSYCROLOSY OF 


COURTESY COUPON 


The Psychology of Business Impression, 
Letterhead Test Kit, and Opinion ds. 


O 


Neenah Guide to Better Indexing—a complete 
sample file of quality index, which also con- 
tains useful information about tab cuts, and 
sizes, ruling, color control systems. 


your name, and attach 
to your letterhead. 


SIGNATURE 


CHE. 


Wk PRRERS 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
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HERE’S 


Che Shamrock 


AND A 
WELCOME 


Wf 


AS TEXAS 


Low package room rates 
for week-ends. 


Shamrock 


HOUSTON 


GLENN McCARTHY, President 
M. JACK FERRELL, Managing Director 


ARE YOU ABOUT TO RETIRE? 


You may need to retire from your 
profession but you meed not retire 
from Life, from interests, from 
friends of all ages. It is easy to re- 
tire in Florida. Let us send you 
free, full details and new color 
booklet on Gainesville, Florida, in 
the heart of Florida’s richest year- 
round farm and grove lands. You 
can add to your retirement happi- 
ness a dependable income from 
truck gardening, flower growing, 
cattle or poultry production. Low- 
cost land, mild climate, good fish- 
ing, cultural activities galore. In 
addition the University of Florida 
at Gainesville offers courses in 
many fields for people of retirement 
age. Your experience in life may 
meet all admission requirements to 
enroll as a student. 

Gainesville is a friendly town 
and a warm welcome awaits you 
and the customers of your bank. 
Write today for full, free details. 


Address 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


Room 102, Gainesville, Florida 


ARE YOU COlINtented? 


with the PROCEEDS of your CUSTOMER'S 
COIN or HOBBY COLLECTIONS. PREMIUM 
PAID FOR OBSOLETE U. S. COINS or CUR- 
RENCY! WRITE or FORWARD for PAYMENT 
ON RECEIPT. WILL CALL, too. 


“CASEY” COIN, CURIO & ANTIQUE CO-OP 


952 W. ADDISON ST., CHICAGO 13, ILL. 


| channels.” The procedure is simple 
/and readily adaptable by any bank 
for any item. 


Mr. MILLER’s article starts on 


| page 70. 


We're Sorry! 


On page 173 of September BANK- 
ING there’s one of those unfortunate 
misidentifications that embarrass 
not only the victim of the slip-up, 
but the editorial staff as well. 
The caption to the picture of Ep- 
WIN P. NEILAN, chairman of the 


| A.B.A. Committee on Service for 


War Veterans, says that he’s vice- 
president and secretary of the Wil- 
mington Trust Company, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. As his many friends 
know, Mr. NEILAN holds those titles 
at the Security Trust Company, 
Wilmington, which on November 1 
is scheduled to merge with the 
Equitable Trust Company of that 
city. The institution thus formed 
well be known as the Equitable Se- 
curity Trust Company and Mr. 
NEILAN will be executive vice-presi- 


dent. 


"Reprinted from BANKING" 


Reguesrs to reprint are dear to 


the editorial heart; they’re flatter- 


_ ing evidence that a periodical is, to 


speak cornily, “doing a job.” 
BANKING is especially happy when 
someone in a foreign land wants 
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“So what if you did obey your father without being paid? 
Think there’s been no progress since you were a kid?” 


to use a piece of its material, 
whether cartoon or article. In re- 
cent weeks such requests have come 
from Accountancy and Tazxation, 
Lahore, Pakistan; the Mexican 
Bankers Association’s Carta Mens- 
ual; the Banque Nationale de Bel- 
gique; and the United Bank, Ltd, 
of Calcutta. 

Also, there seems to have been an 
unusually large number of banks, 
business organizations, advertising 
agencies and publications that liked 
one of our cartoons or articles and 
sought permission to reproduce it. 

The cartoon features by Dick 
ERICSON and GRAHAM HUNTER are 
especially popular; their promotion 
potential is, of course, outstanding. 


Suggestion 


A. TOBIE, president of the Meri- 
den (Connecticut) Savings Bank, 
writes: 

“When I finish thumbing through 
BANKING it barely holds together, 
for invariably I clip numerous arti- 
cles for the special attention of my 
associates and others in the busi- 
ness. 

“How about printing it in loose- 


leaf form with printing on one side 


only? I suppose we could have two 
copies for the bank—one for the 
cut-up. Never thought of that be- 
fore! 
“Good luck!” 
JOHN L. COOLEY 


BANKING 
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Little floods cost money, too 


business with good, old-fashioned local in- 
itiative and control. 

Soil Conservation Districts deserve your 
support, both as a banker and community 
leader. They are building a sound future for 


Every time a rainstorm carves a tiny rivulet 
out of a farmer’s field and carries away the 
rich topsoil, there is a little less of our nation- 
al wealth left. Multiply that rivulet into 
thousands that become huge, gaping gulleys, 
and you measure the job being tackled by 
Soil Conservation Districts in every state. 
Each district is a grass-roots operation, di- 
rected by American farmers. These districts, 
organized under state laws, have become big 


ALLIS:‘CHALMER 


RACTOR DIVISION MILWAUKEE 1, U.S A 


® Sound soil conservation depends mainly on effec- 
tive water control and that means using the best 
available equipment at every step from raindrop to 
river. This Allis-Chalmers HD-9 Crawler Tractor is at 
work on a Missouri farm . . . it is just one of a great 
new line of A-C industrial tractors and motor graders 
designed for fast, efficient handling of every earth- 
moving assignment in soil conservation work. 
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the farm income — a solid foundation for 
your community. 

Yes, let’s not forget that little floods cost 
money, too. 
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More valuable than any gold strike are 
the fabulous mineral reserves newly dis- 
covered in Canada... oil and natural 
gas in the Prairies—iron ore in Northern 
Quebec, Labrador and Ontario — tita- 
nium in Quebec—uranium in Ontario 
and Saskatchewan. 


To assist in the development of these 
discoveries, U. S. business invested an 
estimated $1.75 billion since 1950 — 
more than during all four years from 
1946-49. 

Your ansion-minded customers may 
find profit in this Canadian “gold rush.” 
To investigate the possibilities of min- 
ing, processing, manufacturing or mer- 
chandising, let Canada’s first bank—the 
Bank of Montreal — act as your agent 
on-the-spot. 

For information on exchange, tax provi- 
sions, leases, plant sites or prospects, 
contact any of our three U. S. offices or 
write the Business Development Depart- 
ment, Bank of Montreal, Place d’Armes, 
Montreal. 


64 Wall St. 
Chicago - - 27 S.La Salle St. 
San Francisce -333 CaliforniaSt. 


BANK OF 
MonTREAL 


(Canada’s First Bank (Coast-to-Coast 
Head Office— Montreal 


S75 Branches Canada 


RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 
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Messrs. Snyder, Black, Cocke 


World Bank and Fund in Mexico 


HE seventh annual joint meeting 

of the board of governors of the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (World Bank) 
and the International Monetary Fund 
was held in Mexico City, September 
3 to 12. 

President Aleman of Mexico 
opened the conference at the Palace 
of Fine Arts, welcoming the govern- 
ors, delegates and guests, and briefly 
reviewing the financial situation in 
Mexico. 


Other sessions of the joint meet- 
ing were held at the Hotel del Prado. 

Most of the larger delegations 
from the 54 countries represented 
held press conferences with local 
and visiting newspaper representa- 
tives. 

Among the distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the United States were 
Secretary of the Treasury Snyder, 
World Bank President Black, and 
American Bankers Association Pres- 
ident C. Francis Cocke. 


President Aleman speaks 
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G-E Refrigerator 
has space for everything. 


G-E Dishwasher 
saves many hours work. 


-E Disposall® 
washes away garbage. 


G-E Automatic Dryer 
eliminates clotheslines. 


G-E Automatic Washer 
gets clothes really clean. 


G-E Range is fast, 
and cooks so evenly. 


Pleased with her mortgage arrangements 


for these mighty good reasons! 


In the photographs above you see Builder E. I. 
Abbott calling back on Mrs. D. E. Robinson of 
Lyons, Illinois, and finding that she has lost 
none of her enthusiasm for her General Electric 
Kitchen-Laundry after living in her new home 
for over six months. 


Her mortgage arrangements permit her to 
pay for these efficient and economical appli- 
ances as a part of her regular mortgage. 

She is not burdened with short-term pay- 
ments in kitchen appliances. She need not as- 
sume obligations that may interfere with regular 
mortgage payments. 


Furthermore, the economical operation and 


long life of G-E appliances may offset the slight 
increase in monthly payments of the mortgage. 


An idea for you 


Doesn’t this “Packaged Mortgage” Plan make 
sense to you? Isn’t it the type of plan that it 
would be to the advantage of your institution 
to offer? 


Why not send for free booklet that explains to 
prospective home owners the advantages of the 
“Packaged Mortgage’ Plan, and other sensible 
methods of financing? 


Write to: Home Bureau, General Electric 
Company, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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STATES IN WHICH ELECTION DAY 
IS A LEGAL HOLIDAY. 


NOTE: Laws in some states permit banks to do business on legal holidays if 
they so desire. In Ohio, Election Day afternoon, only, is a legal holiday. 


WHERE LAWS ALLOW EMPLOYEES TIME OFF TO VOTE 


Payment Payment 
Time Required Time Required 
Allowed For Time Allowed For Time 
State (Hours) Lost State (Hours) Lost 
1. Alabama 2 No 14. Missouri 4 Yes 
2. Arizona 2 Yes 15. Nebraska 2 Yes 
3. Arkansas Varies No 16. Nevada 3 No 
4. California 2 Yes 17. New Mexico 2 No 
5. Colorado* 2 Yes* 18. New York 2 Yes 
6. Illinois 2 Yes 19. Ohio 2 No 
7. Indiana Varies No 20. Oklahoma 2 No 
8. Iowa 2 Yes 21. South Dakota 2 Yes 
9. Kansas 2 Yes 22. Texas Varies Yes 
10. Kentucky 4 No 23. Utah* 2 Yes* 
11. Maryland 4 No 24. West Virginia 3 Yes 
12. Massachusetts Varies No 25. Wisconsin 3 No 
13. Minnesota Varies Yes 


* Applies only to persons employed on other than an hourly basis. 


Time off for employees desiring to vote in the Presidential election on 
November 4 is required to be given by employers, under the terms of 
laws enacted in the above states. 

These laws cover all employees, except in three states: The Arkansas 
law applies only to employees of mills, mines, shops and factories, the 
Indiana law to employees: of schools, railroads, and manufacturing, 
mining, mechanical, and mercantile establishments, and the Massa- 
chusetts law to employees of manufacturing, mechanical, and mercantile 
establishments. 

The Alabama law covers all employees but is applicable only “in 
counties having a population between 75,000 and 130,000.” 

The chart shows the maximum time off permitted by laws which fix 
such a limit. The provisions of laws which do not fix such a limit follow: 
Arkansas: Employees must be dismissed or relieved not later than 4 P.M. 
Indiana: Employees may not be required to work in the first four hours 
after polls open. Massachusetts: Employees may not be required to work 
in the first two hours after polls open. Minnesota: Employees may 
absent themselves “in the forenoon.” Texas: Employees may “exercise 
the privilege of attending polls’ without penalty. In Oklahoma and 
West Virginia more than the specified number of hours off must be 
granted “where necessary.” More detailed information on the various 
laws is contained in Bulletin No. 138 (Revised), issued by the United 
States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, Washingtor 
25, D. C., from which this material is drawn. 


TIME ‘TO 
VOTE!!! 


HE nonpartisan campaign to 

get 63,000,000 Americans to 

turn out on November 4 to ex- 
ercise their right to elect a Presi- 
dent has barely over a month to 
run. 

Banks and bankers have been par- 
ticipating actively in the drive, 
which, if successful, will result in 
more Americans voting in an elec- 
tion than ever before in our history. 

BANKING has reported in previous 
months some of the means being 
used to help shake Americans from 
the lethargy which has given our 
country a record in recent years of 
having far and away the lowest per- 
centage of eligible voters partici- 
pating in elections in any of the 
western democracies. 

Bankers are active in a variety 
of civic, religious, patriotic, fra- 
ternal, and political organizations 
which are conducting intensive 
local campaigns based on the theme, 
“Vote! Vote as you please . . . but 
vote on November 4!” 

This great national nonpartisan 
effort is sponsored by the American 
Heritage Foundation—a nonprofit 
educational foundation which orig- 
inated the Freedom Train—in co- 
operation with The Advertising 
Council, a public service organiza- 
tion supported by advertisers, agen- 
cies and media. Scores of other 
nonpartisan organizations are co- 
operating, along with thousands of 
American business firms. Chairman 
of the Foundation is Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, chairman of the board, 
Chase National Bank, New York, 
and treasurer is James G. Blaine, 
president of The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New York. 

A guide containing the “what, 
where, how, and why” of the cam- 
paign is available from the Founda- 
tion, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York 36, New York. It contains, 
among other things, suggestions for 
effective ways to help get out the 
vote, sample advertisements, and 
reproductions of advertising mats 
and various advertising materials 
which are available to cooperating 
firms and organizations. 


BANKING 
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ABC Month 


is “ABC Month” for business 
which are members 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
In this connection, the Bureau has 
distributed a short article about its 
origin and aims, some paragraphs 
of which are quoted below: 

“Before 1914 there was no gener- 
ally accepted means of measuring a 
publication’s circulation. There were 
no standards of circulation values. 
If a publisher honestly claimed a 
circulation of 15,000, he might find 
himself bucking a competitor’s claim 
of 25,000, which by actual count 
might have been considerably lower. 
Likewise, advertisers were placed in 
the predicament of not knowing who 
read a specific publication. This made 
it impossible to plan an advertising 
campaign that would reach and 
cover specific markets. A group of 
publishers and advertising men, see- 
ing this mutual need for dependable 
facts and figures on circulation, 
formed a cooperative association 
which they called the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. 

“Since that day the Bureau has 
had its experienced auditors make 
annual audits of the circulation rec- 
ords of each publisher member. The 
reports from these audits have been 
made available to all, enabling a 
judgment of the publications’ worth 
based on definite standards and val- 
ues. From its very inception, ABC 
has stood for common understanding 
and trust within the advertising and 
publishing industry. 


“On a different level, one of the 
most remarkable things about ABC 
is that it is a creation of independ- 
ent businessmen, not a governmen- 
tal agency. In an era where the 
Government runs controlling agen- 
cies in such fields as security sales, 
and banking, ABC is unique. It is 
self-regulation in a highly developed 
and successful form. Because we 
have this free association of people 
engaged in advertising and selling, 
because we have banded together to 
protect ourselves and the reader, 
there has been no need for a Federal 
Bureau of Circulation Audit.” 


* * * 


BANKING has been a member of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
since 1923. Our membership emblem 
is displayed on page 3. 
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For Greater Safety plus 
Maximum Efficiency 
at the Counters... 


The H-H-M 
TELLER’S BUS 


WHITH this modern equipment each teller 
has complete, individual control of his cash and supplies. 

The cash drawer at the top and the supply drawer just below 
it are key locked. The locker, under the drawers, for bulk coin 
and reserve cash has a standard combination lock. A delayed 
action timelock is available. 

With rigid casters in the rear, swivel casters in front, the 
bus rolls smoothly, easily, from the vault to its niche under the 
teller’s counter. 

Many variations in size and equipment are available, to fit 
any counter equipment. 

Other items of H. H. M. Counter Equipment include a new 
combination counter unit with motorized roll top and push- 
button control. 


Your inquiry will bring an H.H.M. protection 
specialist to your bank, to recommend equipment 
suited to your needs—with no obligation on 
your part. 


Herring: Hall- Marvin Safe Co. 


(Yule 


BUILDERS OF THE U.S. SILVER VAULTS AT WEST. POINT, N. Y. 
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U. S. Army Has 
Bank on Wheels 


HE Army Finance Corps has a 

bank on wheels. It’s the only mo- 
bile bank in the Army and is at the 
Italian port of Leghorn. 

The “bank” is a converted bus. Its 
windows are protected by luggage 
carrier racks converted into window 
guards. 

The bus-bank is kept in the dock 
area and soldiers arriving in Leg- 
horn can save a lot of travel time 
when they want to exchange mili- 
tary payment certificates for lire. 
They previously had to go to the 
finance section in downtown Leg- 
horn. 

When the mobile bank is no 
longer needed in Leghorn, the Fi- 
nance Corps expects the bus to give 
future service in maneuvers and 
field exercises. 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
of Los Angeles has announced that 
as of October 17 all its branches 
will be operating on a 5-day week on 
@ year-round basis, with a majority 
of the branches offering additional 
hours on Friday. 


BANK OF AMERICA has opened a 
new branch in London’s West End, 
the bank’s second office in London. 
It will provide service to its cus- 
tomers in that area and “particu- 
larly to the American business firms 


One of four new historical murals is 

unveiled at The First National Bank of 

Glens Falls, New York. Some 700 at- 

tended the ceremony and the bank has 

prepared a brochure reproducing the 
pictures in full color 


and the United States Government 
agencies located in the Grosvenor 
Square district,” according to an 
announcement. J. A. Buhler of San 
Francisco has been appointed vice- 
president and manager of the two 
London branches. 


B.T. (Before Taxes) 
RANK BAILeEy, retired president 
of the Title Guarantee and Trust 

Company of Brooklyn, has given 
$500,000 to Union College, Schenec- 
tady, New York, of which he is an 
alumnus and of which he has been 
treasurer for 51 years. This is in 
addition to over a million dollars he 
had previously given. 

Mr. BAILEY, now in his 88th year, 
says that the gift “is no great act 
on my part. I was just lucky enough 
to have made money before the 
Government took so much in taxes.” 


At Merchants National Bank of 
Boston, WILLIAM D. MACKINNON has 
been named vice-president and comp- 
troller. 


SouTH TEXAS NATIONAL BANK, 
Houston, plans to erect a 20-story 
bank and office building. Plans in- 
clude a garage building to be con- 
nected with the bank by a tunnel 
under the street. 


MANCHESTER BANK OF SAINT 
LouIs, Missouri, celebrated its 50th 
anniversary on September 2. HARRY 
A. MUEHLING, now an officer of the 
bank, was a clerk at the bank on its 
opening day. 


HARRY J. MARKEY has been named 
vice-president in charge of the in- 


vestment department of Peoples Na- 
tional Bank of Washington, Seattle. 


Bankers “Loaned” 


HREE bankers are serving with 
three executives of Cleveland 
(Ohio) business firms as “loaned 


executives” for the Cleveland Com- 
munity Chest’s 1952 fund campaign. 
The bankers are CLIFFORD SKALA 


Robert Lindquist 


Robert E. Powers 


and JAMES B. ANDERSON, both of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
and Harry L. HOFFMAN of the Soci- 
ety for Savings. 


Lindquist to Harris Trust 


OBERT LINDQUIST, formerly of La 

Salle National Bank, Chicago, 
has joined the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, as a vice- 
president in charge of public rela- 
tions and business development. Mr. 
LINDQUIST is a graduate of and a lec- 
turer at The Graduate School of 
Banking. He’s a past-chairman of 
the Public Relations Council of the 
American Bankers Association. He 
is also an alumnus and lecturer and 
member of the board of managers 
of the School of Financial Public 
Relations at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. He holds the standard certifi- 
cate of the American Institute of 
Banking and is a member of the 
board of regents of Chicago Chapter. 


ROBERT E. POWERS, formerly a 
commercial teller at The Manufac- 
turers National Bank of Troy, New 
York, has been named an assistant 
national bank examiner in the Sec- 
ond Federal Reserve District. 


Edwardsville (Illinois) National 
Bank & Trust Company has made 
these title changes: ARTHUR C. 
BoEKER, executive vice-president; 
WILL1AM G. MARTIN, vice-president 
and comptroller; RAy FOSTER, 
cashier. 


CENTRAL VALLEY BANK OF CALI- 
FORNIA sponsored a water show in 
a new pool at Hughson, California, 
to honor those whose effort and 
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Main Street 


Samuel H. Rogers Clarence Chaney 
money made the community’s recre- 
ation center possible. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW 
YorK has opened a new branch in 
Cali, Colombia, the 57th overseas 
branch of the bank and its fourth in 
Colombia. WILLIAM L. LAFFERTY, 
for 28 years in foreign service with 
the bank, will be manager at Cali. 


Washington Report, weekly news- 
paper of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, recently fea- 
tured WILLIAM A. MCDONNELL in its 
series of biographical sketches of 
members of its board of directors. 
Mr. MCDONNELL is president of 
First National Bank in St. Louis and 
a director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis. 


Clarence Chaney Retires 


ORTHWESTERN National Bank, 

Minneapolis, has announced the 
retirement of CLARENCE R. CHANEY 
as vice-chairman of the board. He 
started with the bank as a mes- 
senger in 1907. He had been active 
for many years in affairs of the 
American Bankers Association and 
of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, and was national president of 
ALB. in 1923. 

CHANEY the painter is almost as 
well known as CHANEY the banker. 
A “Sunday painter” he calls him- 
self. His water colors have been 
exhibited several times and one of 
his paintings appeared each year on 
the bank’s Christmas cards. He 
painted a Minneapolis skyline pic- 
ture especially for the A.LB.’s 50th 
anniversary convention in his city 
and it was featured in full color 
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on the cover of BANKING’S issue of 
June 1950. 

Succeeding Mr. CHANEY as vice- 
chairman of the trust committee 
and administrative officer of the 
trust department at Northwestern 
is SAMUEL H. ROGERS, vice-presi- 
dent, who has been associated with 
the trust department since 1932. 


Lawyer-insurance man JAMES S. 
REID has joined Hamilton National 
Bank, Washington, D. C., as as- 
sistant trust officer. 


WILLIAM P. FREEMAN, trust offi- 
cer of the Syracuse (New York) 
Trust Company, recently celebrated 
50 years in banking. He began with 
the National Bank of Syracuse 
which later merged with Syracuse 
Trust. 


Earthquake Expedites 
New Bank Building 


HE Bakersfield branch of the Se- 

curity-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles was scheduled to have 
a new building, but earthquake 
damage led to quicker action. The 
bank was so badly damaged by the 
August 22 quake that it had to con- 


The Wickenburg branch of Valley Na- 

tional Bank of Phoenix, Arizona, pre- 

serves a real western flavor in this resort 
and dude ranch town 


tinue operations in a 40x80 quonset 
hut which was joined to the bank’s 
vault. Fixtures and lights were 
moved over a weekend from the 
damaged building into the hut. And 
the plans were revised to speed up 
the tearing down of the present 
structure and the construction of 
new quarters. 


Subject to the necessary ap- 
provals, the HuGUENOT TruST Com- 
PANY: is to be merged with the NEw 
ROCHELLE TRUST COMPANY, both of 
New Rochelle, New York. 


JOHN A. ADAIR, second vice-presi- 
dent, The Northern Trust Company, 
is leaving Chicago for Atchison, 
Kansas, where he is to become ac- 
tive in the management of The Ex- 
change National Bank, in which he 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 


P. B. (Jack) Garrett right, president of the Texas Bank & Trust Company, Dallas, 

explains his bank’s new exhibit of foreign currencies to Randall Gilbert, president 

of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. The bank announced it would loan the 
exhibit to other Texas banks for special occasions 
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At your service—at the nation’s trade center 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition September 5, 
ASSETS 


1952 


Cash and Due from Banks , 
United States Government Obligations . 
Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts ; ‘ 

Real Estate (Bank Building) - 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock : ‘ 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 


$ 690,779,124.52 
162,735, 465.42 
126, 234,703.18 
1,131,283, 747.19 
2,092, 957.79 

5, 400,000.00 
2,287, 811.48 


Interest Earned, not Collected 


Other Assets 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


LIABILITIES 


Other Undivided Profits . 
Discount Collected, but not Earned 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. 


Bills Payable 


Liability Account of Acceptances 


Time Deposits . 
Demand Deposits 


Deposits of Public Funds ‘ 
Liabilities other than those above stated 


$ 476, 750,265.82 
1,695,872, 194. 57 
149, 220,613.56 


7,561, 725.80 
1,076, 650.56 
$2, 629, 452, 185.94 


90,000, 000.00 
90, 000,000.00 
4,988, 136.61 
2,081, 662.13 
27,081,636.59 
91,000, 000.00 
2, 454,330.09 


2,321,843, 073.95 
3,346.57 
$2,629, 452, 185.94 


United States Government obligations carried at $339,802,451.46 are pledged 


to secure United 


deposits, and for other purposes as red 


Epwarp E. Brown 
Chairman of the Board 


Lropotp E. BLock 
Honorary Chairman, 
Inland Stee] Company 
. D. FARRINGTON 
President, Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad Company 


James B. FORGAN 
Vice-Chairman of the 
Board 


Watrer M. HEYMANN 
Vice-President 


Henry P. IsHaM 
President, Clearing In- 
dustrial District, Inc. 


James S. KNOWLSON 
Chairman of the Board 
and President, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Homer J. LivincsTON 
President 


MEMBE 


Board of Directors 


Hucuston M. McBain 
Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field & 
Company 

BentLey G. McCLoup 
Banker 

Harry C. MURPHY 
President, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. Co. 

James Norris 
President, 

Norris Grain Co. 

James F. OaTEs, Jr. 
Chairman, 

The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co. 

Joun P. OLESON 
Banker 

Gipert H. SCRIBNER 
Winston & Company 

R. Douctas STUART 
Vice-Chairman, 
Quaker Oats Company 


blic deposits, trust 
ted by law. 


Louis WARE 
President, 
International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. 


Apert H. WETTEN 
President, 
A. H. Wetten & Co. 


Harry A. WHEELER 
Banker 


C. J. WHIPPLE 
Chairman of the Board, 
Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co. 


Joun P. WILSON 
Wilson & Mcllvaine 


Ropert E. WILSON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 


Rosert E. Woop 
Chairman of the Board, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


R FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Add prestige to 
your bank name. W 
e. When you sell Fi i 
y world-wide. You also keep the entire an psi 
es com- 


mission. It’s good business 
to h i i 
Chicago Travelers Checks. Call, or 
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has acquired a substantial stock in- 
terest. 


GEORGE C. ROBINSON has resigned 
as assistant vice-president of the 
Fidelty-Philadelphia Trust Company 
to become president of the Henry 
H. Otten Manufacturing Company. 
He had been with the bank for 15 
years, and was active in the A.B.A. 
and the Pennsylvania Bankers As- 
sociation as chairman of the Trust 
Operations Committees of both as- 
sociations. 


GarY M. UNDERHILL, heretofore 
vice-president of Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank, Philadelphia, has 
been named president of the Raleigh 
(North Carolina) Industrial Bank. 
He succeeds L. A. LENTZ, now chair- 
man of the hbocr:! 


L. M. Giannini 


MARIO GIANNINI, presi- 
dent and chairman of the gen- 
eral executive committee of the 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Association, San Francisco, 
died on August 19 at the age of 57. 
Mr. GIANNINI had been president of 
the bank since 1936. 

MARIO GIANNINI was the son of 
the late A. P. Giannini, founder of 
the bank. His death brought state- 
ments from many figures prominent 
in finance. Typical was that of Win- 
throp Aldrich, chairman of The 
Chase National Bank, New York, 
who called him “the able son of a 
distinguished father” who “carried 
on the banking traditions of the 


L. M. Giannini 
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WIDE WORLD 


Director Claire Giannini Hoffman, left, 

and President Carl F. Wente of Bank of 

America before portrait of bank’s 
founder A. P. Giannini 


elder Giannini faithfully and force- 
fully.”’ 

Besides his immediate family, MR. 
GIANNINI is survived by his sister, 
Mrs. CLAIRE GIANNINI HOFFMAN, 
who is a director of the bank. 


Wente New President 


F. WENTE, senior vice-presi- 
dent of Bank of America, has 
been named president, 
the late L. M. GIANNINI. 

This is the first time—except for 
brief periods—that a GIANNINI has 
not headed the bank since the late 
A. P. GIANNINI founded the Bank 
of Italy in 1904 and built it into the 
world’s largest private banking in- 
stitution, the Bank of America. 

Mr. WENTE’s first bank job was in 
1907 with the Central Bank of Oak- 
land—an institution which later 
came under control of Transamerica 
Corporation. He had been senior 
vice-president of Bank of America 
since 1943, but had not been active 
since 1949 except as a policy adviser. 


succeeding 


The ESCANABA (Michigan) Na- 
TIONAL BANK has been celebrating 
its 60th anniversary. The celebra- 
tion featured an open house with a 
“money guessing contest,” and free 
souvenirs to all visitors to the bank 
during a one-week period. A full- 
page ad carried pictures of the bank 
and photos of all its officers and di- 
rectors. 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK’s 
new building in Oakland, California, 
is now completed. It has four times 
the space of the bank’s old building 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 
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astest 


combination for 


checking accounts... 
Opalional 


Unit Plan! 


1. simplicity 


Machine operation can be learned in a few min- 
utes, sharply reducing operator training time. 
When statement-ledger is placed on the automatic 
printing table, 8 important steps are performed 
automatically. 


neatness 
Statements-ledgers and journals are posted si- 
multaneously—all in original print. No carbons 
needed. Uniform printing at all times assures 
neat, accurate statements which build good will. 
speed 
By actual and repeated tests, this National Com- 
bination has proved itself to be 25% to 50% 
faster, depending on the method it replaced. 
control 
Dates under lock-and-key, plus automatic over- 
draft detection, provide control not available 
with any other machine. Entries on statements 
and ledgers are always identical. 
economy 


With this combination you use less costly jour- 

nals . . . get faster and better form alignment 

. . neater and more legible records . . . more 

uniform ribbon printing at less ribbon cost . . . 

The National Machine with check-and-deposit feeder that greater machine life . . . ALL at a big saving of 
produces statements 25% to 50% faster than other methods. time and money! 


What your National does automatically, the operator cannot do wrong! 
* Feeds checks and deposits into view for posting * Accumulates and prints check count 


* Injects the form to proper posting line * Corrects posting errors, adjusting affected totals 
* Selects the proper columns simultaneously with 

* Spaces the form for multiple postings single key depression 

* Detects overdrafts the instant they occur * Ejects form when 


* Prints checks and overdrafts in red, deposits in black balance is printed 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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and is modern in every way. Fea- 
tures include aluminum accoustical 
ceiling, air conditioning, and a roof- 
top employees’ lunchroom and recre- 
ation area. 


Banker Is Beneficiary 
of Own Life Insurance 


W HEN he was only 90, FRANK H. 
DENHAM of Petaluma, Califor- 
nia, retired from banking but kept 
up his interest as chairman of the 
advisory board of the bank, the So- 
noma County branch of the Bank of 
America. In August of this year, 
Mr. DENHAM at the age of 96 ex- 
ceeded the life span covered by the 
insurance mortality table and col- 
lected $2,458 as the beneficiary of 
his own life insurance policy. 

Being a nonagenarian doesn’t hold 
this banker down too much. When a 
problem confronted the Placentia 
Fruit Company recently, Mr. DEN- 
HAM, president of the company 
since 1907, hopped a plane and flew 
down to straighten things out! 


THE First NATIONAL BANK of 
Leesburg, Florida, finds that its new 
drive-in banking service is popular 
with the customers. And, in an ad- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


The Lincoln-Liberty Building at Broad 
and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, has 
been purchased by the Philadelphia 
National Bank in one of the city’s largest 
real estate transactions. The bank will 
locate its main offices here 


IN HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


WHEN A BAND FIRST PLAYED 


IN 1921, they had the first concert in the 
Hollywood Bowl—a brass band blaring for a 
tiny audience on the slopes of a sage-covered. 
canyon in the Hollywood Hills. 


That year, we were a Bank with ten 
branches—one, ‘way out in Hollywood. 
And we were acting as Correspondent 
for other banks—a modest number, for 
the demand was not great. 


TODAY, the Hollywood Bowl is famous: the 
world’s largest natural ampitheatre, where— 
in 31 seasons of “Symphonies Under the Stars” 
—over eight million music lovers have thrilled 
to the artistry of the greatest symphonies, con- 
ductors and soloists. 


And, today, Security-First National is a 
Bank of 139 Offices and Branches, 
serving California from mid-state to 
Mexico ... providing complete, compe- 
tent Correspondent service for banks 
throughout America and overseas. 


We would be pleased to serve you as Pacific 
Coast Correspondent. Write: Bank and Cus- 
tomer Relations Department. 


RESOURCES OVER 1%. BILLION DOLLARS 
MANAGING COMMITTEE 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
Chairman Board of Directors 


James E. Shelton Chester A. Rude 
President Chairman Executive Committee 


L. W. Craig C. T. Wienke 
Vice-President Vice-President 


ECURITY- FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Only STEEL can do so many job 


“NOW | CAN HEAR just like the other kids!’ Thou- 
sands of youngsters and adults, handicapped by deaf- 
ness, find they are able to live happy normal lives 
... thanks to hearing aids like this. Here, the hearing 
aid case is of stainless steel . . . chosen for its good 
looks, its rugged strength and durability, its dent- 
resistance. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


TURNPIKE PROTECTION. That white guard rail you see edging the road as you drive across the 
Jersey meadows on the recently completed New Jersey Turnpike is made of U'S’S 
Man-TEN High Strength Steel. This guard rail is strong, sturdy, safe . . . designed to 
deflect the cars that strike it, with less chance of injury to car or occupants. 
FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 
The present steel industry expansion program will call for approximately 200,000,000 refractory 
bricks to line the furnaces. That number of bricks would be enough to build a small city. 
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READY TO HAND. The bewildering array of 
dispensing devices used by Americans today 
is characteristic of our passion for conveni- 
ence, time-saving and automatic cleanliness. 
Whether you want cigarettes, a steak din- 
ner, or merely a tissue to polish your eye- 
glasses, you can usually get it out of a 
machine. (And the machine is usually made 
of steel . . . for strength and good looks!) 


ONE OF THE BEST things about steel is that it 
won't burn . . . it’s fireproof. The more steel 
you use, the less chance of disastrous fires. 
Bui last year, fires, exclusive of forest fires, 
cost the nation $730,084,000 and the lives 
of about 11,000 people. So don’t gamble 
with fire . . . the odds are against you! 


STEEL AND ELECTRICITY work hand in hand to speed Production for Freedom, as 
suggested by this picture of a steel transmission tower in the Golden Gate area 
near San Francisco. Since the war, United States Steel has spent more than a 
billion dollars in expanding and improving its steel-producing facilities, and is 
currently engaged in a continuing expansion program which will help to assure 
America a plentiful supply of vital steel in the future. 


Listen to . . . The Theatre Guild om the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


c 
This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel Hl; ing to Build a Beier America 


RICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE .. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL... CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE 
WELL SUPPLY .. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. ¢ UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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vertisement, it says “And when we 
find something else we can do to try 
to serve you better, we'll do that 
too—you can bank on that!” 


wherever you do business 
in Canada — 


Plans have been announced for a 
merger of the BANK OF HAMBURGH, 
Hamburg, New York, into THE Ma- 
RINE TRUST COMPANY OF WESTERN 
New YorK, Buffalo. 


Name any productive activity in any part of 
Canada—from Newfoundland, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia across Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta to British Columbia and 
the vast Northwest Territories. 


Wherever men are at work anywhere in Canada, 
you will find one of the more than 600 branches of 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce and a staff 
equipped to help you to capitalize the 
Opportunities that modern Canada 
offers. Bear in mind, too, that there are 
no restrictions on the flow of funds 


The IowA-DES MOINES NATIONAL 
BANK has installed two escalators 
to link the ground floor with its 
main banking room. It’s the first 
bank in Iowa to have escalators. 


across the border! 


These facilities are at the 
disposal of American Banks 
in behalf of their customers. 


The Canadian Bank 


of Commerce 


Head Office—Toronto 


New Yorke San Francisco Los Angeles 


Seattle e Portland, Ore. 
and over 600 Canadian Branches 


WHAT PRICE 


Who knows what a mis-sort item costs 
a bank? We have encountered instances 
where as many as eighty-five man-hours 
were consumed before a check finally 
came to rest in its proper pocket. We 
have heard any number of claims with 
respect to the monthly costs of mis- 
sorts, but we have no way of determin- 
ing the accuracy of such claims. There 
can be no doubt that mis-sorts cost a lot 
of money and, with so many banks now 
studying the subject, we expect to get 
more information that is factual. 


Quite aside from the mis-sort aspect of 
check handling, the questions we often 
ask are “What does it cost tc sort checks 
right?” and “How can delays be mea- 
sured when the sorting is done by inex- 
perienced people who just cannot read 
signatures?” For all we know, the delays 
caused by hard-to-read signatures may 
bulk up to a greater expense than the 
mis-sorts themselves. 


One thing we know. Checks bearing 


printed names are easier to read and 
therefore easier to sort and easier to file. 


UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 


MIS-SORTS ? 


Such checks cost more than checks which 
are not imprinted. The big question, 
therefore, is whether this additional cost 
can be recovered thru faster and more 
accurate handling. At this time we are 
not in position to give the answer, but 
we have several bank customers who tell 
us without qualification that this extra 
cost actually can be recovered. We be- 
lieve them because we know they have 
made careful studies, but we would hes1- 
tate to make any claims of our own 
because we feel we first should compile 
a more complete experience record. 


What we are in position to answer are 
the questions which arise when a bank 
is contemplating furnishing imprinted 
checks to all accounts. The problems 
of splitting a million checks into ten 
thousand individual orders are relatively 
simple for us because we have encoun- 
tered them before and know how to 
smooth them out. So, if your bank is 
in the process of determining mis-sort 
costs, and is debating the question of im- 
printed checks for all accounts, we offer 
you our experience without obligation. 


Claude E. Bennett 


LAUDE E. BENNETT, president of 
the Tioga County Savings and 
Trust Company and of the First 
National Bank, Wellsboro, Pennsyl- 
vania, died on August 26. 

Mr. BENNETT was active for many 
years in bankers association affairs, 
He held several responsible posts in 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion and was its president in 1939. 
He had been a member of the State 
Banking Board since 1940. 

In the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Mr. BENNETT was, at the time 
of his death, a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Committee on 
Federal Legislation. He had previ- 
ously been chairman of that Com- 
mittee and chairman of the Federal 
Legislative Council. He had been a 
member of the Association’s Execu- 
tive Council from 1940 to 1943 and 
served as a member of its Committee 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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why we take a healthy interest in 
OTHER PEOPLES BUSINESS 


We like to work closely with our customers— 


get to know their problems intimately. Then 
we are able to bring to bear on those problems 
the special knowledge and experience that we 
have developed from working with banks and 
businesses all over the world. 

Our day-by-day operations touch upon every 
phase of finance — local, national, interna- 


tional—from simple problems of credit infor- 
mation to complex transactions in foreign trade. 

Let us help you increase your services to 
your customers—broaden your profitable ac- 
tivities. Prompt, efficient cooperation is yours 
for the asking. Usually a telephone call is all 
that’s necessary to establish this valuable cor- 
respondent connection. 


J FVERYBODY'’S BANK 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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How to make short work 
of long lobby lines 


Charles H. Semple Joseph H. Durham 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


on State Legislation from 1942 until 
1944. He was a member of the 
Agricultural Commission. Im the 
State Bank Division, after serving 
in many responsible positions, he 
advanced to the presidency of the 
Division in 1949-50. 


JOSEPH H. DURHAM, JR., has 
joined the Citizens Fidelity Bank 
and Trust Company, Louisville, 
Kentucky, as a trust investment offi- 
cer. CHARLES H. SEMPLE, JR., of 
the bank’s staff, has been promoted 
to a like position. 


Re Siecn SR Personal Money Orders a At the First National Bank of 


ss ‘ Atlanta, Cashier F. E. MEWBORN 
transaction takes less than’ minute name! 
VEY LESTER is cashier, and JAMES 

B. Kirk is assistant vice-president. 
Long lines are a thing of the past at windows that sell Todd Mr. MEWBORN is a graduate of the 
Register Check Personal Money Orders. This new, simpli- 
fied remittance check can be issued in less than 15 seconds. 
Philadelphia’s first major fall 
orchid show will be sponsored by 
GIRARD TRUST CORN EXCHANGE 

for the customer to fill out—no officer’s signature required. sin 
Each customer writes and signs his own Register Check. It’s bank’s main office at Broad and 
Chestnut streets. The show is being 
arranged by a joint committee rep- 
Todd Register Checks mean fast service—customer resenting the bank and the South- 


eastern Pennsylvania Orchid So- 
good will—employee satisfaction—greater profits for your ciety. 


There is nothing for the teller to write—no application form 


like writing his own personal check. 


bank. They cut bank operating costs on items of this as 
y 8 WILLIAM DEWEY PRESLEY, for- 


much.as 60%.To get the time-saving, money-making facts, merly with FBI, and WILLIAM W. 
Fair, Jr., formerly a construction 
planner and title expert, have joined 
the First National Bank in Dallas 
as assistant trust officers. 


mail the coupon below. Do it now. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. B 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please give me full information regarding the new Register William D. Presley W. W. Fair, Jr. 
Check Personal Money Orders. : 


Address___ 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Workshop 
on the 
Wing 


Philadelphia, the ‘‘Work- 
shop of the World,” is on the 
wing, heading for new horizons. 
The reason? Steel production 
has moved into the Delaware 
Valley. 

Already the producer of the 
world’s largest assortment of 
manufactured goods, there 
seems to be no limit on what it 
can produce now. 

If you too have your eyes 
on far horizons, the bank for you 
in Philadelphia is Central-Penn. 
We have more than 120 years of 
experience in this area to work 
in your behalf. 


CENTRAL- PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


WE 
HAVE 
NO 
BRANCHES 


BANK OF 
Personal 


LET US HANDLE YOUR CASH 
AND COLLECTION ITEMS 
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J. G. Lawrence T. H. Mattingly 

Jack G. LAWRENCE has _ joined 
Texas Bank & Trust Company, Dal- 
las, as vice-president and senior 
loan officer. He was formerly vice- 
president of the San Angelo (Texas) 
National Bank. He’s an alumnus 
(1951) of The Graduate School of 
Banking. 


THOMAS H. MATTINGLY has re- 
signed as vice-president and senior 
lending officer of the First National 
Bank in Houston to become first 
vice-president, director, and mana- 
ger of the downtown branch of the 
Farmers and Stockmens Bank in 
Phoenix, Arizona. He had been a 
Houston banker for 32 years. MR. 
MATTINGLY is a graduate of the 
American Institute of Banking, a 


past president of Houston Chapter, | 
and has been an instructor in the | 
Institute’s job instruction training 


courses. He also attended The Grad- 
uate School of Banking. 


Cashier HENRY BOHRMANN of the 
First Westchester National Bank of 
New Rochelle, New York, has been 
named cashier and vice-president; 
WALTER A. DRESCHER, comptroller; 
ERNEST H. WATSON, II, assistant 
vice-president. MR. BOHRMANN is an 
alumnus of The Graduate School of 
Banking, Class of 1950. 


At the Cincinnati branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
RICHARD G. JOHNSON been 
named cashier; GEORGE W. Hurst, 
assistant cashier. MR. JOHNSON 
succeeds HENRY N. OfTT, retired, 
who was the first employee of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 


George W. Hurst R. G. Johnson 
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means service to more than 


communities 
= 


With Bank of America as your 
California correspondent, you 
can send your items direct to 
local branches in more than 300 


communities. 


You need only one account 
with either the Los Angeles or 
San Francisco office of Bank of 
America to take advantage of 
this time-saving California-wide 


service. 


Bank of Amer- 

ica Travelers 
Cheques are known and honored 
throughout the world. Sell them to 
your customers. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Ash 


The Bank of Nowa Seotia 
eee 


Since 1832 ‘Ask The Bank of Nova Scotia” has been 
open sesame to authoritative information and expert 


guidance on matters of finance and banking. 


For you and your customers with business interests 
in Canada, The Bank of Nova Scotia offers complete 
banking facilities and information. Just ask The Bank 


of Nova Scotia! 


The BANIX of 
NOVA SCOTIA 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
49 Wali Street 


GENERAL OFFICES 
44 King St. W., Toronto 


LONDON OFFICE 
108 Old Broad St. 
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Lewis F. Lyne 


Clarence Beutel 
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Cincinnati branch, having joined it 
30 days before its doors were opened 
officially. 


CLARENCE A. BEUTEL, president of 
the South East National Bank of 
Chicago, has been named deputy 
administrator of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 


Lewis F. LYNE has been elected 
vice-president in charge of the bond 
department of Mercantile National 
Bank at Dallas. He was formerly 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane as regional manager of the 
municipal bond department, with 
headquarters in Dallas. 


Dartmouth Honors 
for Two Bankers 


wo bankers received honors at 

the close of the 1952 sessions of 
the Graduate School of Credit and 
Financial Management conducted at 
Dartmouth College’s Amos Tuck 
School of Business Administration. 

GARNETT A. CARTER, vice-presi- 
dent of the Fulton National Bank, 
Atlanta, received the Reed Meritori- 
ous Award as the graduate who 
demonstrated the most outstanding 
leadership during the three-year 
course. Mr. CARTER is a former na- 
tional president of the American In- 
stitute of Banking. 

EvuGENE Sype of the Bank of 
America N.T. & S.A., Los Angeles, 
got an American Petroleum Asso- 
ciation award for his work as 3 
management student. 

Forty-four credit managers and 
business executives received di- 
plomas. 


Thriftless Thrift 
Called “Expensive” 
66 ost thrift is good, but some 
is decidedly expensive,” ac- 
cording to DORCAS CAMPBELL, 35- 
sistant vice-president of the East 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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tleres why 


a Gunnison Home is a good Investment 


Investigate Gunnison Homes 
in your area 


eo New Perimeter Heating with 
Mor-Sun Automatic oil or 
gas furnaces 


e Beautiful exteriors 

e Less maintenance required 
e Fully insulated 

e Flush Panel doors 

e Fenestra steel windows 

e Thermo-Pane window walls 
e American Kitchens 


e A. O. Smith glass-lined 
hot water heaters 


And Gunnison Homes are produced 
by a sound, progressive company 
with years of experience in home 
building—the company that pio- 
neered many of the greatest advance- 
ments in home prefabrication. 


© 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
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THE NEW GUNNISON HOME is America’s finest and most widely-accepted 
pre-fabricated home. 

Here’s why: 

It’s a good-looking, completely modern ranch house. It stands out in 
any neighborhood. And a Gunnison Home is practical and easy to main- 
tain. It’s the kind of home that more and more people are turning to for 
comfortable, economical living. 

Of first importance to you as an investor, however, is the fact that 
Gunnison Homes are solidly built . . . built to last . . . designed and con- 
structed in a way that insures good re-sale value for years to come. Many 
Gunnison Homes have withstood hurricanes, floods and other disasters 
that have severely damaged conventional houses. Modern precision en- 
gineering methods and Gunnison’s realistic applications of strength-giving 
materials are responsible for this durability. 

Yet, with all of these advantages, Gunnison Homes cost less. They give 
the home-buyer more comfort, more livability and more satisfaction per 
dollar invested. That’s possible only because Gunnison (like practically 
all modern manufacturers in other fields) uses waste-reducing, time-sav- 
ing factory methods. 

Gunnison is America’s best answer to the great demand for a modern, 


for a sound, practical investment. 


GUNNISON HOMES, INC., NEW ALBANY, INDIANA 


we 


(runnison Homes 


“A lot of home—for a little money.” 


4 


CORPORATION 


STATES 


economical home .. . and it’s the best answer to all of your requirements 
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For Every One Concerned 


with Federal Income Tax Problems of Investors ... 


¥Esséntially, this comprehensive, continuing Reporter provides the fed- 
eral Tax Man with the vital information, the needed facts and figures 
concerning the effects on the federal income taxes of security owners 
which result from changes in capital structure. Accordingly, the ‘‘Reports” 


run the gamut from stock rights to war casualty loss deductions and 
recoveries. 


% Swift coverage of new developments “‘as they break" is traditional 
with the informative regular releases of Capital Changes Reports. In 
addition to the regular issues, ‘Advance Bulletins” rush to subscribers 


important capital changes data on issuance of stock rights and dis- 
tributions. 


¥* Capital changes of both listed and unlisted securities are included. 
In short, if a change concerns a publicly-held security, any issue of 
general interest, the ‘Reports’ supply all the facts and data needed 
for determining its federal income tax effects, and for figuring the 
basis of both old and new securities. 


¥% Actually, the issues of more than 12,000 separate corporations and 
organizations—both stocks and bonds—are covered, with all relevant 
changes affecting the tax status of their securities, from date of incor- 
poration right down to the present. 


xin addition, facts and figures concerning taxes on exchanges, stock 
dividends, distributions in the break-up of public utility holding com- 
panies, taxability of cash dividends, interest on bonds acquired ‘‘flat’’, 
and worthless securities are helpfully provided—along with special tables 
and work sheets, plus other exclusive, time saving, tax saving features. 


%Authoritative—produced and published by Sinclair, Murray & Co., Inc. 


Write for Complete Details 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


COMMERCE, CLEARING, HOUSE, INC., 
PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


522 FirtH Ave. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 1329 E STrReerT, N. W. 
New YorK 36 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 


NTIETH CENTURY-FOX FILM CORP. * TYER RUBBER CO. ° 
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HE old boom never felt better, with the wind 

whistling through its whiskers—yippee!—espe- 

cially on those curves like the recent steel strike. 
The trouble is that it does not seem to have any place 
to go from here. 

A high level of commercial and industrial activity 
seems assured, for the present, by the volume of Gov- 
ernment, business, and consumer spending and by 
sheer momentum. But we are running into new 
scenery, some of which is not even on the map. 

Government spending for security purposes is 
stretched out precariously up near the ceiling with 
nobody but the deficit to talk to. 

Business has spent $100-billion in five years on 
new plant and equipment, and capacity is almost ample 
in many lines and more than ample in some. 

Mr. and Mrs. Consumer, the two well known sta- 
tistics, have plenty of disposable income but seem 
less and less disposed to dispose of it without eyeing 
the price tags thoughtfully. 

Residential construction is expected to exceed a 
million units this year, but for several years this bul- 
wark of the boom has been double the marriage rate. 
So the seers are forecasting a declining trend. 

With taxes and costs where they are, business net 
profits have probably reached their upper limit. De- 
clines in earnings outnumbered increases in the first 
half of 1952 among companies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Security prices reflect this trend. 

Abroad, our contributions to foreign aid are cer- 
tainly not headed upward. In spite of romantic hopes 
engendered by the Lisbon Conference earlier this year, 
NATO nations still seem bashful about holding hands 
for fear Russia will think they are really in love. 


So... It is not too soon to start watching the news 
carefully and- giving special attention to the principal 
business indicators, particularly any action by the 
monetary authorities toward easing credit which would 
show how they feel about the outlook. 

With this need in view, in another part of this is- 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


sue BANKING presents a concise analysis of the best 
business indicators by a panel of authorities. 

Barring the spread of war and another inflation scare, 
it will take a lot of old-fashioned selling and advertising 
just to stay where we are. It would seem a safe guess 
that the coming year will see a return of sharper com- 
petition and a decline in the volume of business that 
has been coming in through the transom. 


Retrospective AND PERSPECTIVE. It is now 
possible to look back over the two years of the Korean 
War as a whole and see the statistical results of that 
fateful decision in June 1950. 


Total national gross product, for example, was around 
$290-billion at the time of the outbreak of hostilities m 
Korea. Two years later the figure is $343.2-billion. 
Expenditures for personal consumption were then run- 
ning at an annual rate of about $195-billion. They are 
now about $215-billion. Private domestic investment has 
remained about the same, an annual rate of about $50- 
billion. Government purchases of goods and services 
have almost doubled from an annual rate of about $42- 
billion to $78-billion. 


Consumers’ prices are about 11.4 percent above what 
they were in June 1950. Breaking this down, and using 
a base of 1935-39 as 100, food prices have gone from 
203.1 to 231.5. Apparel has risen from 184.6 to 202. 
Fuel has increased from 139.1 to 144.8; housefurnish- 
ings from 184.8 to 204.4. Rent, in spite of controls, has 
increased from 130.9 to 141.6. 

Prices received by farmers, using a base of 1910-14 
as 100 show a rise from 247 in the middle of June 1950 
to 295 on July 15 of this year. 


A composite index for stock prices, using the year 

1939 as a base of 100, shows a rise from 158.3 at the 

beginning of the Korean War to 200.7 at this time. 

Among the various categories of stock prices the largest 

percentage rise took place in mining shares, from 143 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


logically point back to a cer- 

tain statement by Chairman 
William McChesney Martin as per- 
haps one of the most significant 
documents to be presented to the 
Patman Committee in its inquiry 
into monetary policies and debt 
management. 

This particular statement was 
given to the committee March 11. 
It was in the nature of a terse sum- 
mary of the voluminous material 
the Reserve Board supplied the com- 
mittee in response to the latter’s 
elaborate questionnaire to the Board. 
Because of its character, the state- 
ment has come to be known as the 
“Summary of Positions” taken by 
the Board on monetary questions 
(it was reported in the April 1952 
issue of BANKING, beginning on page 
134). 

The burden of this statement was 
that the “Fed” was moving toward 
a conventional monetary philosophy 
and employment of traditional mon- 
etary devices, such as open mar- 
ket operations and the discount 
rate to affect the money supply. 
By inference the Board was moving 
away from (1) rigid pegs (it had 
formally moved away from them a 
year previous to this statement), 
(2) relatively frequent changes in 
reserve requirements, and (3) un- 
usual and unconventional devices 
such as the special reserve, to coun- 
teract the plethora in the money 
supply occasioned by liberal buying 
of Governments. 


(erie monetary developments 


FEDERAL DEBT 


SOURCE: U. S. TREASURY 
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The “Fed's” Positions—Spending 


There were many incisive para- 
graphs in this summary of positions, 
but one, which is quoted again, 
bears particularly upon _ current 
monetary developments, as follows: 

“Member bank borrowing at the 
Federal Reserve should be the prin- 
cipal means of obtaining additional 
bank reserves. Discount rate changes 
and open market operations should 
be the main instruments through 
which credit and monetary policies 
are adapted to changing conditions 
in the economy. This means in- 
creased use of the discount mechan- 
ism, increased importance of dis- 
count rates in comparison with 
credit policy experience of the past 
decade, and reliance on open market 
operations to reinforce discount pol- 
icy.” 


Monetary Setting as Seen 
By Federal Reserve Board 


It is believed that, as FR officials 
now appraise the basic setting of 
monetary problems, there is a rea- 
sonable outlook for stability unless 
the money supply is allowed to be 
swollen by monetary policy. 

Commerce Department figures 
point to the enormity of the increase 
in the nation’s industrial and busi- 
ness productive capacity in the post- 
war era. The dollar figures, although 
only relatively indicative of actual 
physical capacity, are nevertheless 
indicative of the trend. The Depart- 
ment indicates that business capital 
investment in the United States 
from 1946 through 1952 will aggre- 


gate $124-billion, 90 percent of the 
dollar value of business assets at 
the beginning of the postwar ex- 
pansion. 

Already it was appearing that 
this expanded capacity was so im- 
portant an influence that not even 
the prolonged steel strike could de- 
lay the reaching of a plenitude of 
materials and end items by early 
1953 for both the civilian economy 
and the war production build-up as 
now outlined. 

Even the new Director of Defense 
Mobilization, before his promotion 
from his previous job as chief of 
materials controls, foresaw the end 
of most of these materials controls 
next year. 


Will Exert 
Steady Pressure 


In the light of this assumed ap- 
praisal, it is expected that the Re- 
serve Board is directing its opera- 
tions with a view (1) to maintaining 
steady pressure to prevent any un- 
usual expansion of bank credit while 
(2) seeking to see that there is an 
even flow of funds for the fall sea- 
sonal demand, since this demand 
may be aggravated somewhat by the 
higher costs of doing business as a 
consequence of rising wages and 
steel costs. 

Relationship of current policy to 
this key paragraph, quoted above 
from Chairman Martin’s summary, 
is that the Federal Reserve System 
will not provide funds indiscrimi- 
nately, and that it is operating with 


THE AVERAGE FAMILY’S SHARE 
OF THIS DEBT IS $5,860 


$259.0 BILLION 


FROM THE U. 8S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCB 
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no thought of maintaining a given 
interest cost to the Treasury. Its 
intervention in the Government 
bond market has been in recent 
months visibly at a minimum, and 
until recently, at least, this market 
has been a thin one. (The Treasury 
offered a 24g percent 14-month note 
in exchange for the $10.8-billion of 
maturing 1%s October 1-year cer- 
tificates. ) 


Delay Discount Rate Action 


Initially the raising of the dis- 
count rate of 134 percent was, de- 
spite this basic policy statement, 
not ordered. It was not ordered 
despite the further fact that in re- 
lationship to the 90-day Treasury 
bill rate running at times between 
1.8 percent and 1.9 percent, it was 
not a penalty rate as the discount 
rate traditionally has been. 

However, banks have become ac- 
customed to staying out of debt to 
the Reserve even when there was 
not a direct penalty involved for 
going into debt. In view of this 
habit of banks, it was not thought 
necessary for a time to raise the 
discount rate until and unless there 
developed an unusual demand for 
credit or banks were substantially 
and unreasonably expanding their 
indebtedness to the Reserve. 

So the Federal Reserve has now 
moved into its traditional pattern. 
This development, of course, is also 
marked by the ending of controls 
of a special character upon con- 
sumer and real estate credit. The 
latter controls, both on housing and 
commercial building, formally came 
to an end on September 16. 


Bank Capital Need Is Emphasized 


Recent events indicate that the 
question of the adequacy of com- 
mercial bank capital is likely to 
come in for discussion again next 
year, even if the House Banking 
Committee does not follow through 
with a study of this matter. 

One view of this subject was con- 
tained in the annual report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency for 
1951, which stressed the ratio of 
capital funds to nonrisk assets. On 
this point the Comptroller stated: 

The total capital structure of the 
system combined with $470-million of 
reserves for bad debts, aggregated 
$7.1-billion at the end of 1951. When 
considered in relation to approxi- 
mately $103-billion of assets, less $65- 
billion of assets represented by cash 
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or its equivalent, United States Gov- 
ernment securities, and loans guar- 
anteed or insured by Federal Govern- 
ment agencies, the national banking 
system held $1 of capital funds anc 
reserves for bad debts to protect the 
risk involved in each $5.36 of its re- 
maining loans, municipal and cor- 
porate bonds, and other assets. 

A different view is that voiced by 
H. Earl Cook, a director of the 
FDIC, before the School of Banking, 
University of Wisconsin. Mr. Cook 
disregarded the distinction between 
risk and nonrisk assets that has 
changed the character of bank loans 
and investments since the more or 
less traditional ratio of capital to 
deposits used to be around 10 to 1. 

“The growth during the last dec- 
ade in banks’ assets and deposits 
has brought the capital ratio to a 
dangerously low level,” he said. 
“From 1934 to 1951 the ratio of 
capital accounts to total bank assets 
declined from 13.2 percent to 6.7 
percent. In other words, the equity 
of bankers in their banks is only 
about half of what it was 18 years 
ago,” he said. 

Meanwhile the Federal Reserve 
Board has named a committee 
to make a study of this question. 


RFC Small Loans 


RFC has been finding that its ap- 
plications for business loans have 
been falling in volume. Just why 
this is so the agency has not as yet 
discovered. 


On the other hand, this agency 
has been making a number of very 
small loans to local small business 
and professional men, including 
loans to refinance indebtedness. 
Many of the agency’s numerous 
small loans appear to be of a type 
which normally would be obtained 
locally from commercial banks or 
other sources of accommodation. 

Under its former administrator, 
W. Stuart Symington, RFC adhered 
to the Voluntary Credit Restraint 
program. Its new and present ad- 
ministrator, Harry A. McDonald, 
was a member of the original Na- 
tional VCR Committee. 

With the suspension last spring 
of the VCR Program, RFC is no 
more required than any other lender 
to adhere to the suspended loan 
standards. A perusal of the list of 
weckly approvals indicates that the 
RFC has taken the suspension with 
no particular misgivings. 

Participations by banks or other 
primary financing institutions in 
RFC business loans (disregarding 
the defense loans in which participa- 
tion is not necessarily attractive to 
private lenders) is low. 

Of all business loans approved by 
RFC from March through July of 
this year, 252, or 71.8 percent, were 
made direct by the RFC without 
participation. Loans in which there 
were participations totaled 99, or 
28.2 percent. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 


HAVE YOU SEEN ... 


(1) A review of the operations of national banks in 1951, including a 
review of the question of the adequacy of bank capital. See the 89th 
Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency—1951, which may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for $1.25. 

(2) National bank operations for the first six months of 1952. Write 
to the Information Service, Treasury Department, Washington 25, D. C., 


for release No. S-3148. 


(3) For a review of Federal Reserve policy in the calendar year 1951, 
write to the Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System, Washington 
25, D. C., for the Board’s 38th annual report. 

(4) The study which is a prelude to a more ambitious one to be done 
next winter to kick off the drive for more direct loan funds for the 
Farmers Home Administration. Write for the report, “The Present 
Credit and Debt Position of Farmers,” which may be obtained from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, United States Senate, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


(5) The terms of the bill to set up an independent Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. Write for a copy of S. 3388, 82nd Congress, 2nd session. A 
copy may be obtained from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
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ican Bankers Association is a 

banker, farmer, businessman, 
the father of seven children, grand- 
father of five, and a man of varied 
public interests. His “golf” on a 
Saturday consists of inspecting some 
of the farms operated by Brenton 
Brothers. 

Running through the several ca- 
reers of Harold Brenton is a firm 
belief in education, particularly the 
kind achieved through careful read- 
ing and the habit of keeping up to 
date. Ask him what bankers, busi- 
nessmen, farmers and all others to- 
day need most of all and he wil! 
answer in this order: first, informa- 
tion; second, information; and third, 
information. 

This is not a quip or equivocation 
when he says it. What he means is 
that the information and knowledge 
sufficient for a banker, let’s say, last 
year or 10 years ago, is not enough 
for today and tomorrow. President 
Brenton has set a goal for himself 
during the time he will guide the 


Tis new president of the Amer- 
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President Brenton and his son, William 


Meet PRESIDENT BRENTON 


affairs of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. He plans to talk and urge 
the importance of bankers keeping 
informed on the broad economic 
problems of the day. 

“The opinions of bankers on mone- 
tary and fiscal questions should be 
sought and followed,” he says, “and 
this will occur only if bankers know 
what is going on. A well informed 
banking community is capable of 
definite and valuable leadership. Not 
only the heads of banks, but all offi- 
cers and key staff members, should 
make it their objective to acquire an 
understanding of economic develop- 
ments and assume some responsibil- 
ity for public education on these 
fundamental matters. 

“Tremendous strides have been 
made in this direction during recent 
years. The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing, the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, and many other educational pro- 
grams sponsored by state associa- 
tions and regional groups have been 
doing a great work. In fact I don’t 
know of any other business group 


that has exceeded banking in this 
educational endeavor, but this is no 
time for complacency. There’s still a 
big task ahead. 

“Many of our educational pro- 
grams have naturally specialized in 
certain areas like operations, public 
relations, lending, trust work, in- 
vestments and the like. There should 
always be room in curricula for the 
broader economic and monetary im- 
plications of this business of ours. 
Times change and we must keep up, 
keep ahead. Twenty years ago & 
banker did not need to know about 
instalment credit, or thought he 
didn’t. He knows better today. 

“This thing starts at the top. If 
the heads of our banks know the 
values of this broader type of educa- 
tion, the effect will be felt right 
down through the whole organiza- 
tion. 

“For the man who is trained and 
who keeps abreast of developments, 
the field of banking offers great op- 
portunities for initiative, achieve- 
ment and public service. As a Ca- 
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reer, I would say that banking offers 
extraordinary possibilities.” 


Endorses "Get-Out-the-Vote" 


President Brenton strongly en- 
dorsed the vigorous get-out-the-vote 
campaign now in progress. 

“There seems to be a new vitality,” 
he said, “in the current effort to in- 
crease the percentage of citizens ex- 
ercising their right to vote. It should 
bring good results. The Advertising 
Council and others behind it seem 
very much in earnest. Their methods 
are nonpartisan and their objective 
is basic, namely, the preservation of 
our form of government. 

“Voting is more than a right and 
a privilege. It is a duty which must 
be performed if we want to keep 
politically healthy. Bankers are in a 
position to help this campaign and, 
judging from all I hear, they are 
fully aware of its importance.” 


Eleven Banks 


Mr. Brenton is president and active 
head of 11 Brenton banks. These 
include the Brenton State Bank at 


Dallas Center, Iowa, Harold’s birth- 
place, a town of about 1,000 popula- 
tion; Jefferson State Bank, Jeffer- 
son; Poweshiek County National 
Bank, Grinnell; First National Bank, 
Perry; Dallas County State Bank, 
Adel; Palo Alto County State Bank, 
Emmetsburg; Benton County Bank 
& Trust Company, Vinton; Warren 
County Bank & Trust Company, 
Indianola; Wright County State 
Bank, Clarion; Eagle Grove Na- 
tional Bank, Eagle Grove; and State 
Bank of Des Moines, Beaverdale, 
Des Moines. 

All the banks are within 150 miles 
of Des Moines, where he maintains 
his principal office quarters. Each 
bank is independently operated. 

The executive officers of all of the 
banks get together for one full day 
each month with Mr. Brenton and 
his associate, George Kelly, to talk 
over problems and mainly to ex- 
change ideas regarding policies and 
loan operations. Advertising is han- 
dled for the banks by an agency in 
cooperation with the several execu- 
tive officers. 


Do the banks have outside farm 
contact men? Harold feels this way: 

“It is our objective that all our 
officers in farming communities have 
an understanding of agricultural 
matters as well as general banking. 
We hire young men with agricultural 
backgrounds so they have a well 
rounded training. The best results, 
in my opinion, come when an officer 
understands banking both inside and 
outside.” 

Next year will round out a full 
century that the Brenton family has 
lived in Iowa. Harold’s great grand- 
father grew up in Indianapolis, In- 
diana, and studied medicine there. 
In October 1853 he established him- 
self in Dailas County, Iowa, as the 
first country doctor in Iowa west of 
Des Moines. Harold’s grandfather, 
William Brenton, started farming in 
the late 60’s, after the Civil War, and 
not long afterward organized the 
first of the Brenton banks in Dallas 
Center 80 years ago. 

In the 70s he organized the firm 
which was later to become Brenton 
Brothers, under the aegis of Harold’s 


Six of the Brentons, shown left to right, are Julie, Jane Eddy and Carrie, Junius Clyde (standing), Mrs. Brenton, and 
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father, Charles, and his uncle, Clyde. 
The company is now incorporated 
but is entirely family owned. It 1s 
the operating unit for the manage- 
ment and operation of several thou- 
sand acres of farm land. 

Corn, oats and alfalfa are the chief 
products grown and these are used 
as feed for cattle and hogs. They 
raise and fatten about 5,000 hogs a 
year and usually buy a great many 
cattle for fattening. Because of his 
extensive livestock interests, Presi- 
dent Brenton finds his association as 
a director of Swift & Company to be 
a very interesting one. 

The company owns all the land 
and equipment and the farms are 
concentrated in a fairly small area, 
mostly in Dallas County. To a large 
extent the same mechanical equip- 
ment can be used on any of the vari- 
ous units. Closely associated with 
Harold in all his business interests 
is his lifetime friend, George Kelly. 


The Brenton Family 
Harold married Etta Spurgeon of 


Adel, Iowa, and they have four 
daughters and three sons. Mary 
Elizabeth Brandt is the oldest and 
lives in Denver. Next is William, now 
cashier in the Des Moines bank and 
associated in the management of the 
farms. He is always a member of the 
Saturday inspection trips. 

Third is Carolyn O’Brien of Des 
Moines, and fourth is Jane Eddy, 
also of Des Moines. Charles is num- 
ber five, just married and still a 
student at Iowa State College. 

Finally there are the 18-year old 
twins, Junius Clyde and Julie, still 
in school. 
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Harold attended Iowa State Col- 
lege where he received his A.B. de- 
gree in agriculture in 1920. He en- 
tered the banking business in Dallas 
Center the same year. 


Banking Positions 


In 1929 he was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Iowa-Des Moines Na- 
tional Bank in Des Moines, was presi- 
dent from 1931 to 1934, and director 
until January 1951. Mr. Brenton 
later became active in Minneapolis 
banking and until 1941 was vice- 
president, treasurer, and director of 
the Northwest Bancorporation. Sub- 
sequently, he returned to Iowa as 
an active president and director of 
11 Iowa “Brenton Banks.” 

He was elected president of the 
Iowa Bankers Association in 1946. 

In the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Mr. Brenton served as vice- 
president for Iowa for two terms— 
1947-48 and 1948-49; as a member of 
the Executive Council in 1948-49; 
and as a member of the Commerce 
and Marine Commission in 1950-51. 
He was elected vice-president of the 
A.B.A. at the 77th Annual Conven- 
tion in Chicago on October 3, 1951. 

He is a trustee of the Committee 
for Economic Development, Grinnell 
College, Iowa Methodist Hospital in 
Des Moines, Iowa Economic Council, 
and Good Government Association of 
Des Moines. He is a member of the 
Newcomen Society of England and 
was national president of Delta Tau 
Delta Fraternity in 1948-50. 

For a quick glimpse of President 
Brenton’s views on the great issues 
of the day, let’s turn to some of his 
recent talks before groups through- 


In the State Bank of Des Moines. Stand. 
ing in the center, facing left, is William, 
who is cashier 


out the country where he has clearly 
and forcefully indicated the direction 
of his thinking on a variety of topics. 


Government Spending 


“Tt is in the Constitution that the 
Government derives its powers from 
the people. You and I are pretty im- 
portant if we exercise our authority 
as citizens. The people can deter- 
mine if our high rate of spending is 
to carry on. To date, the people have 
done a lot of complaining and mut- 
tering but very little forceful object- 
ing. They have been lulled into com- 
placency through benefits that are 
illusory, imaginary, and fleeting... 
with proper leadership a high per- 
centage of our people can be brought 
to understand and support a prudent 
spending program. 

“It isn’t necessary for the people 
to know how much a battleship 
should cost or just how much the 
budget should be for a certain gov- 
ernmental department, but it is 
necessary for them to have a basic 
idea of how much of the people’s 
money the Government can safely 
take without stifling our ingenious 
competitive economy. It is necessary 
for the people to know if our Gov- 
ernment is wasteful in its purchases 
of men’s time, goods, and equipment. 
It is necessary for them to know if 
we are living within our income, and 
the eventual consequences if we con- 
tinue to overtax, overspend, and 
overwaste. 

“Take the matter of military 
spending — our people have been 
pretty well agreed on the necessity 
for an adequate military program. 
While developing this military 
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strength, it is important that we do 
not subject our economy to excessive 
strain through wasteful expendi- 
tures. While engaged in our present 
defense effort, we should defer 
wherever possible nonessential ex- 
penditures. Economy promotes effi- 
ciency, and thus we would increase 
our ability to meet an all-out defense 
effort, should it be required of us. 

“With the amount of funds now 
being raised through taxes, we 
should be able to meet adequately 
our domestic, military, and foreign 
requirements. A pay-as-you-go fiscal 
policy is certainly in order.” 


Inflation 


“Inflation is already imbedded to 
a great extent in our economy. The 
problem now is to prevent it from 
proceeding further. 

“Every now and then some econ- 
omist says that a planned, gradual 
price rise Over a period of years 
might be desirable. If you agree 
with that principle, you are opposed 
toa sound dollar. A continuously ris- 
ing price level works an injustice on 
the person who saves to provide for 
his family and his future. His incen- 
tive to save is dampened as he sees 
the purchasing power of his saving 
reduced by a continuously rising 
price level. Furthermore, it is im- 
possible for the planners to hold the 
rise in prices within their planned 
limits. It is likewise impossible to 
plan and have just a little bit of in- 
flation. 

“The public should understand, 
and it doesn’t take an economist to 
know, that we will have more price 
increases if we keep on with con- 


tinued deficit financing. Deficit financ- 
ing is an end-result of wanton spend- 
ing, pork barrel pressures, and such 
subsidies as agricultural subsidies 
when they go beyond the point of 
orderly marketing and soil conserva- 
tion. Furthermore, increase in per- 
sonal and corporate taxes can do 
more harm than good.” 


The Government's Credit 


“Our Government securities are at 
present the safest security in the 
world, and the owner of these Gov- 
ernment securities has a right to 
expect the Government to keep them 
that way. The Government bond 
owner must exercise his constitu- 
tional right and demand that his 
elected representatives follow a 
course that is based on integrity and 
economy. A government, the same 
as an individual or business, which 
continues to overspend and over- 
waste will find out that its credit 
also becomes impaired.” 


Savings and Savings Bonds 


“You bankers have been the larg- 
est sales agents for U. S. Savings 
Bonds. You are firmly opposed to 
further depreciation of the dollar. 
You therefore oppose increased 
cwnership of Government bonds by 
the banks, which further weakens 
the buying power of your dollar. In 
order to protect the value of your 
customers’ dollar, you will go right 
on aggressively selling U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds to the public. 

“The savings of our people in 
1951 rose to by far the highest level 
since the war. This high level of 
savings continues in 1952. These 


new-look bonds will be more com- 
petitive and should attract more of 
these dollars. 

“In my part of the country, banks 
have been trying to attract savings 
deposits to offset decreasing demand 
deposits, brought about by poor 
crops, higher costs, and taxes. Banks 
eventually get filled up with all the 
interest-bearing deposits they can 
use—then they will go right on sell- 
ing U. S. Savings Bonds. 

“The trend in public ownership of 
U. S. Savings Bonds has been un- 
favorable. I fancy a part of this is 
due to a lack of confidence in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

“Now here are some things you 
can afford to point out to the buyer 
of these bonds. If the buyer of 
Government bonds wants to protect 
the future purchasing power of his 
dollar, he must understand certain 
things and do his part. Price in- 
creases have a definite relationship 
to deficit financing. 

“The public should understand 
that we will eventually have more 
price increases if we keep on with 
our deficit financing. Deficit financing 
is the end result of wanton spending, 
subsidies, and pork barrel pres- 
sures.” 


Responsibilties of Bankers 


“Tt has always been a part of the 
banker’s creed to protect the de- 
positor’s dollar. The banker is now 
coming into a position where he can 
be of some help to the people in pro- 
tecting the value of that dollar, and 
here is why. He is solicited by more 
and more people for information on 
financial and economic matters. The 


Left, President Brenton working in the A.B.A, offices in New York. Right, Mr. and Mrs. Brenton on the lawn of their home 
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Left, a farm inspection group consisting of George Kelly, William Brenton, the A.B.A. president, and Robert Brenton. Right, 
standing in front of the State Bank of Des Moines are Assistant Cashier David Wright, President Brenton, and Executive 


banker’s business is dollars, and he 
must be informed on matters per- 
taining to dollars. The local banker 
should bear the responsibility of in- 
forming his customers about the 
broad factors that are shaping the 
course of business and the course of 
our economy. 


Expanding Horizons 


“When I started out in a little 
country bank 32 years ago, the ter- 
ritory I had to know was 10 to 20 
miles in every direction. It wasn’t 
necessary to be informed about 
Korea, Indo-China, the oil situation 
of Iran and the Middle-East, or $80- 
billion budgets and $257-billion 
debts. 

“Today the banker in the smallest 
country bank must be informed on 
matters undreamed of in times of 
the past. 

“Our customers now come to us 
and ask ‘What about this foreign 
aid? What about our country arm- 


Vice-president Lindley Finch 


ing the world? What about this 
huge Government debt? How much 
can the Government afford to spend? 
How much taxation can our people 
stand? Is inflation or deflation 
ahead ?’ 

“These are a few of the vital ques- 
tions right in the banker’s lap. To 
whom can the people go for this 
financial information if not to their 
banker?” 


Future Bankers 


“The best long-term investment a 
banker can make nowadays is an 
investment in time, effort, and under- 
standing necessary for the training 
of future bankers. In so doing, he 
improves his present service, and at 
the same time is building a continu- 
ity of capable management. He also 
contributes toward the development 
of improved and enlightened bank- 
ing in the country as a whole. Many 
bankers think the shortage of poten- 
tial bank officers is concentrated in 


their state. It is a common problem 
all over this country.” 


The Patman Hearings 


“The Patman hearings have 
aroused many people in defense of a 
system geared to maintain a sound 
dollar. They have acquainted the 
public with the dangers of placing 
the monetary policy and credit man- 
agement in the hands of the execu- 
tive rather than the legislative 
branch of our Government. They 
have focused attention on the impor- 
tance of having the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve System working 
harmoniously, but independently, on 
the financial policies of government. 

“The hearings have removed some 
of the veils of mystery that have 
obscured the functions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. They have 
made bankers and their customers 
aware of the importance of main- 
taining an independent central bank- 
ing system.” 


“TI am proud to belong to a business that is making such forward strides in public relations, 
human relations, or, in other words, in the field of just knowing folks and liking them 
and having them like you.” — Mr. Brenton before the Michigan Bankers Association. 
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The BEST 


Business and Financial 


INDICATORS 


It is frequently pointed out that bankers have a unique responsibility for informing themselves and others 
in their business communities on economic conditions and trends. The complexities of today’s business and 


political activities make this quite a large order. 


However, the dozens of indices and indicators that are available, through statistical science, constitute a very 


complete tool shop. The real difficulty is selecting the right tools. 
In the pages that follow, five economists comprise Bankrve’s panel to discuss and select the best business 


indicators. Their suggestions make up a minimum tool kit. 


CHALLENGING ASSIGNMENT” 
“,.. SEVERAL INDICATORS... 


“... PIECES IN THE NATIONAL JIGSAW” 


{ Robert R. Dockson is economist of the Bank of America NT&SA, San Francisco. . 


STUDIED JOINTLY” 
“... PLUS CONSTANT TOUCH WITH BUSINESS” 
“... IF A BUSINESS IS TO STEER ITS COURSE SAFELY” 


ROBERT R. DOCKSON 
MARTIN R. GAINSBRUGH 
MARCUS NADLER 
ARTHUR UPGREN 
CHARLES W. WILLIAMS 


. | Martin R. Gainsbrugh 


is economist of the National Industrial Conference Board . . . © Marcus Nadler is Professor of Finance, and di- 


rector of the Institute of International Finance, New York University . 
sultant, Minneapolis Star and Tribune, and Professor of Economics, University of Minnesota . 


. . | Arthur Upgren is economic con- 


.. | Charles W. 


Williams is vice-president of the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. 


Challenging Assignment” 


ROBERT R. DOCKSON 


BUSINESS economist is primarily concerned with 
the basic economic forces at work in our society. 
Today, the American business structure is so 
complex that the shape of these forces, sometimes 
duplicating, crisscrossing, and overlapping, cannot be 
left to haphazard reckoning. It is the job of the 
economist to interpret these forces and give them 
meaning. To do this, he should employ hundreds of 
Statistical measures. Past experience has shown that 
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it is dangerous to rely upon any single statistical series, 
or for that matter, even 10 such series, in interpreting 
business conditions and changes. Therefore, an iden- 
tification of the 10 most significant business and finan- 
cial indicators is a challenging assignment. 

The selection of 10 indicators presupposes that the 
objective is to interpret the activity of the total econ- 
omy and not of any specific business or industry. The 
10 analyzed below are those the author believes can be 
effectively used to depict the state of business as of 
a given time period. Properly interpreted, the 10 should 
provide clues—and only clues—to future movements 
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of our aggregate economy. The majority of these 
series have stood up rather well in the excellent studies 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research. How- 
ever, this is not to suggest that the 10 should be ac- 
cepted as infallible. At best, they only reveal the 
general level of our economic structure. They should 
not be thought of as supplanting or replacing sound 
business judgments keyed to the daily expansion and 
contraction of that level. In short, these 10 indicators 
should be taken only as bench marks against which 
business judgments might be checked. 

(1) Gross National Product, Department of Com- 
merce (quarterly): Every person desirous of under- 
standing the workings of the economy should be 
acquainted with this widely used series. Within limits, 
it is probably the best measure we have of total busi- 
ness activity. It gives us the dollar value of all the 
goods and services produced in our economy. A study 
of its components——personal consumption expenditures, 
gross investments, and Government purchases of goods 
and services—furnishes an over-all view of the various 
basic forces setting the course of business. This series 
not only reveals the value of goods and services being 
consumed by our population but the role of government 
in the over-all economy as well. If adjustments are 
made for price changes, the series is converted into an 
index of real output that can be compared with other 
production indices. 

(2) Index of Industrial Production, Federal Reserve 
Board (monthly): Industrial production provides a 
living for approximately 30 percent of all nonagricul- 
tural employees in the labor force. Add to this the 
large portion of our economy that is devoted to selling, 
servicing, or using the industrial goods and the value 
of an index of industrial production is obvious. This 
index is the most reliable measure we have of the total 
activity in manufacturing and mining; and any 
cyclical change in this index will be heavily reflected 
in the level of total activity. Mining accounts for 
nearly 15 percent of the index, while the manufactur- 
ing of durable goods represents 38 percent and non- 
curable the other 47 percent. A breakdown of the 
various industries covered by the index offers the 
opportunity to analyze the divergent business trends 
that are at work. 

(3) New Orders (durable-goods industries), Depart- 
ment of Commerce (monthly): In the durable-goods 
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industries, as elsewhere, new orders are at the point 
where business activity begins. The orders are placed 
because a decision has been made relating to future 
needs. This indicator, therefore, is one of the better 
bench marks to check the future course of business 
action. In a manner of speaking, this series provides 
a measure of the demand for future work. Included 
are new orders for irom and steel products, nonferrous 
metals, machinery, transportation equipment, and 
other durable goods. G. H. Moore, in his National Bu- 
reau studies, has pointed out that a drop in new orders 
usually precedes a downturn in business activity and 
the reverse precedes an upward movement. The ana- 
lyst, however, should relate the position of this indi- 
cator to that of others, such as inventories, sales, ship- 
ments, etc., if he is to acquire a well balanced picture 
of activity. 

(4) Index of Wholesale Prices (commodities other 
than farm and food), Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(monthly): This index is significant because it con- 
cerns the prices that are paid for the first commercial 
transaction of a commodity. For several reasons, the 
trend of this index is obviously an important one to 
watch. Wholesale prices contribute substantially to 
cost, not only to the wholesaler but to retailer and con- 
sumer as well. A change in such prices affects inven- 
tory costs and net revenues derived from sales. On the 
one hand, a lowering of wholesale prices may create 
serious difficulties for those holding inventories at 
other levels of distribution. For example, losses are 
likely to occur all along the line if inventories are large 
and move slowly; however, should inventories be small 
and move rapidly, adjustments can be quickly made 
and losses held to a minimum. On the other hand, an 
increase in wholesale prices may create problems just 
as perplexing. It may mean that additional financing 
will be required for a given volume of sales in one in- 
stance or that the amount of sales will drop off in 
another. 

(5) New Permanent Non-Farm Dwelling Units 
Started (number), Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(monthly): It is hardly necessary to elaborate upon 
the major role that housing plays in our expanding 
economy. If the point were to be argued, one might 
rest his case on the mere fact that approximately 25 
percent of our total private investment has, during the 
postwar years, gone into the building of homes. Add 
to this the secondary demand for home furnishings, 
and housing clearly becomes one of the mainsprings of 
business. Add, too, the fact that today the number of 
housing starts determines whether or not we have 
Government controls on this mainspring, and the sig- 
nificance of this indicator becomes even more obvious. 

(6) Total Freight Carloadings, American Associa- 
tion of Railroads (weekly): Although motor truck and 
air freight have made considerable inroads upon the 
value of freight carloadings as an indicator, this series 
still remains important. Bulk goods and heavy equip- 
ment—basic to our general business activity—account 
for a large portion of freight car traffic. When general 
business drops off or picks up, it is reflected in the de- 
mand for these heavy goods and for their movement. 
Because carloadings are sensitive to change, emphasize 
physical volume, and are available weekly, they give 
us a picture of current conditions that is difficult to 
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obtain from any other source. Historically, too, the 
turning points of the peaks and troughs of this series 
have also coincided rather well with those of total 
business activity. 

(7) Bank Debits (outside New York City), Federal 
Reserve Board (monthly or weekly): Bank debits are 
a good measure of total money payments, but they 
should not be thought of as a measure of the flow of 
“real” goods. On the contrary, they measure trans- 
actions and, in a sense, business flow or turnover from 
the initial point of production. In other words, a com- 
modity may change hands a number of times during 
the period measured; and each time that payment is 
made by check, the turnover is registered or appears 
in the bank debit figure. The value of bank debits as 
an economic indicator also lies in the fact that they 
can be obtained promptly and that they are one of the 
few indicators that enable us to measure business ac- 
tivity on a regional basis. 

(8) Commercial, Indust-ial and Agricultural Loans 
(weekly reporting member banks), Federal Reserve 
Board (weekly): Total commercial, industrial, and ag- 
ricultural loans made by reporting member banks is a 
good indicator of the financial requirements of busi- 
nessmen and farmers. It measures the attitudes of 
the borrower and the lender toward the future. Both 
are reluctant to act if confidence is lacking. It is a 
weekly financial indicator that has closely followed the 
cyclical swings during the postwar years. The series 
is available on a regional as well as a national basis. 
Each financial institution is thus able to compare the 
trends of its own activities with those on the local and 
national scene. 

(9) Unemployment, Department of Commerce 
(monthly): Unemployment, in good times or bad, is 
a significant indicator. Whatever the state of the econ- 
omy, its presence reflects a waste of our most im- 
portant natural resource—human beings. This waste 
is detrimental even though production may be rising 
because of technological advances or other factors. As 


“Several Indicators 
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unemployment gains ground, consumer purchasing 
power slackens and, in turn, the demand for consumer 
goods and services drops off, and, in the end, business 
activity registers a decline. It is true that during such 
periods business might not decline as much as would 
be otherwise expected in years past because of unem- 
ployment compensation. Nevertheless, the absolute 
number of persons looking for work cannot be ignored 
when checking for symptoms of our economic health. 
We cannot overlook the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment is committed to a policy of full employment under 
the Employment Act of 1946 and, thus, the ranks of 
jobless people will remain a deciding factor in every 
phase of our activity. 

(10) Business Failures (dollar liabilities of indus- 
trial and commercial firms), Dun and Bradstreet 
(monthly): The performance of this series has been 
such that it warrants inclusion among the 10 more 
significant indicators. An analysis of its components 
points up the areas in which the greatest competition 
is currently at work. The series has consistently pre- 
ceded the downturn in general business conditions as 
well as the upturn. Logically, an increase in business 
failures is to be expected as competition increases and 
costs remain high. Under such conditions, marginal 
firms cannot hold their markets and, therefore, must 
close their doors. When this occurs in any significant 
degree, there is a depressing force at work throughout 
the whole economy. 

One final word. The author would be remiss if he 
did not admit that his personal selection of the 10 most 
significant indicators is subject to revision. In short, 
his selection is a choice of the moment and may change 
with the changing structure of the economy. An 
omission of such important indicators as Government 
Spending, Stock Market Prices, Interest Rates, Retail 
Trade, Corporate Profits, and many others merely 
points up the fact that 10 should not be considered a 
sufficient number to interpret all the trends working 
in our economy. 


... Studied Jointly” 


MARTIN R. GAINSBRUGH 


nothing of study—all of the materials I already 
get on the state of our national economy. And 
vet I recognize the need these days for keeping in- 
formed on current and prospective trends in business. 
Even the experts seem to disagree about how sound 


a | SIMPLY don’t have enough time to read—to say 


our economy is at the moment—and they’re as often 
wrong as the next fellow about what lies ahead. I’m 
willing to set aside enough time to study as best I can 
what’s happening to those business barometers that 
are really significant. Now, which statistical measures 
should I watch most closely so that I can get a better 
grasp of what changes are occurring in business, in- 
stead of reacting emotionally or intuitively to each 
day’s crop of headlines on the financial page—or re- 
lying solely upon the impressions I get from my hasty 
readings of the views of others?” 
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That in capsule form is a challenging line of inquiry 
frequently directed to the student of the American busi- 
ness scene when he meets with his subject. The ques- 
tion as now put underscores the substantial progress 
made over the past decade or two in the gentle art 
of business analysis, in at least one respect. The quest 
now is for several business indicators—even unto a 
baker’s dozen—which when studied jointly would shed 
light upon significant changes in the structure of busi- 
ness and some measure of relative importance of the 
change in any given business sector. 

Not so long ago the emphasis was upon a single index 
which would automatically provide its users with an 
aggregate measure of change in total business activ- 
ity. Today the demand is more particularized. Where 
within the giant national aggregate labeled general 
business activity are the emerging areas of stress and 
strain; of contraction or expansion? The more com- 
plex our economic structure, the wider the recognition 
within the ranks of business of the need for observing 
changes in the internal structure and composition of 
over-all activity. Reliance upon a single measure has 
dwindled rapidly, be it industrial production, carload- 
ings, electric power consumption, or the relics of gen- 
eral activity indexes of a generation past. Its users 
found themselves with, first, an increasingly inadequate 
picture of total activity and, second, with too little 
insight into the causative factors underlying the change 
recorded in their favored index. 

With management thus more favorably disposed 
toward the use and study of a battery of business indi- 
cators, which few of the many currently available best 
meet the requirements of a business audience? For 
this audience the indicators chosen must be (a) cur- 
rent, (b) provide a quantitative picture of total activity 
and short run changes therein; (c) permit analysis 
of components so that significant shifts in internal com- 
position can be observed and (d) be sufficiently familiar 
in form and concept to gain acceptance by business 
users as a logical measure of industrial activity. The 
Council of Economic Advisers regularly each month 
reviews 32 statistical measures (each in further fine 
detail) in its Economic Indicators. In The Conference 
Board Business Record we cover about the same num- 
ber each month. 


Consensus of Statisticians 


Even that degree of concentration leaves an unwork- 
able number for the purpose to hand. Which 10 indi- 
cators would throw off the highest yield? 


Top 10 Indicators of General Economic Conditions 
Since World War I 


Percent (1) 


Industrial production 16 
National income 10 
Employment 8 
New construction 8 
Agricultural production 6 


Manufacturers’ inventories 

and new orders 6 
Retail sales 6 
Wholesale prices 5 
Consumer savings 5 
Foreign trade (2) 4 
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Top 10 Current Indicators Most Useful in 
Postwar Forecasting 


Industrial production 1 
National income 

Employment 

Wholesale prices 

Agricultural production 
Transportation 

New construction 

Retail sales 

Cost of living 

Banking (3) 


(1) Percent distribution of responses to a survey by 
the American Statistical Association. 

(2) Gross national product, transportation, and cost 
of living were rated at almost equal importance. 

(3) Electric power and stock market prices were rated 
at almost equal importance. 

Source: American Statistical Association, Bulletin No. 2, May 145 


Some indication of the relative popularity of the va- 
rious business indicators used by students of the busi- 
ness scene was obtained by the American Statistical 
Association in a survey conducted toward the close of 
World War II. Its members were asked to rank current 
indicators in the order of their value, first, as a mea- 
sure of economic change since World War I and, second, 
as forecasting indicators after World War II. The top 
10 indicators for each purpose, shown in the accom- 
panying table, received about three-fourths of the en- 
tire vote. These 10 indicators were as intensively 
followed by those engaged in educational pursuits or 
on government payrolls as by those in private business. 

Undoubtedly, a like survey conducted currently 
would show a similar concentration upon no more than, 
say, a dozen measures. But without question the most 
marked change would come within the array itself. I 
am convinced that the most intensively used indicators 
today in business, government, and education alike are 
those measures technically termed the “national ac- 
counts.” Included under this heading are gross national 
product or expenditures, national income, personal in- 
come, disposable personal income, and their components. 


Emergence of National Accounts 


The development of an integrated set of national 
accounts on a current basis is one of the outstanding 
contributions thus far made in the slow but steady 
transition of business analysis and economic forecast- 
ing from an art to a science. The general purpose here 
is to provide a set of financial accounts for the national 
economy, for the determination of current position, 
paralleling the operating statement-balance sheet tra- 
ditionally employed in appraising performance of a 
business enterprise. Within less than a generation the 
statement of national receipts and expenditures has 
been steadily and carefully compiled and is now avail- 
able on a current basis. (Some progress has also been 
made in the last few years toward a national balance 
sheet.) 

Prior to World War II the national accounts were 
largely on an annual basis, with a conventional lag of 
a year or two before the annual tabulations appeared. 
Over the past decade, progress has been rapid, and 
these accounts available either quarterly or, in some 
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instances, monthly now provide a better record of eco- 
nomic change (in a framework familiar to business) 
than was ever before possible. The battery of statistical 
intelligence available in the national accounts most 
closely hits the target requirements earlier sketched, 
for an observer with limited time at his disposal. 


Changes in Gross National Product 


My initial nomination for inclusion in the list of 10 
best business indicators would be that set of accounts 
designated as gross national product (or expenditure). 
(If my assignment is strictly interpreted the series 
shown in the accompanying table would necessarily 
comprise my full ballot; I would still cast the same 
ballot. The distinctive attribute of this set of accounts 
is the light it throws upon factors behind the change 
in total national product, so that shifts in the sub- 
components must likewise be closely followed.) True, 
there is professional debate about the adequacy of 
gross national product as a measure of long-term 
change, particularly because of the growth of govern- 
ment and taxes over the past quarter of a century. 
There is also sharp conflict over the manner of deflating 
this measure to remove the influence of price change 
and the meaning of such a deflated measure. Never- 
theless, there is no other set of indicators, in my per- 
sonal opinion, which tells us so much in such brief 
scope about short-run changes in national activity as 
does this late addition to the family of business barom- 
eters. (The set of accounts labeled “gross national 
product” did not emerge until World War II, which 
may account for its low ranking in the survey by the 
American Statistical Association.) 

Note from the accompanying table how much can 
be learned about changes in business over the past 
year. We already have the detail needed for com- 
parison of the earlier peak activity in the first quarter 
of 1951 with the second quarter just ended. This 
series, for example, reveals that the total output of 
goods and services in market prices is some $34-billion 
more than at the earlier peak, despite the “lull” of the 
past year. (For those interested, a similar estimate 
with the influence of prices removed is also available. 
The increase of 7.5 percent in current dollars is reduced 
to 5 percent in constant dollars.) 

Far more significant than aggregate increase is the 
accompanying internal change. The lull in consumer 
buying is clearly portrayed, particularly in diminished 
expenditures for durable goods. In contrast, capital 
goods industries continued to operate at extremely high 
levels. But total private investment fell sharply be- 
cause of the switch from inventory accumulation to 
hand-to-mouth buying. 

The influence of government upon the market place 
is also isolated in this set of accounts. Virtually all 
of the gain in gross national product arose in the gov- 
ernment sector, particularly in purchases for defense 
purposes. Finally, by mid-1952 nearly 15 percent of 
national output was already flowing into “national se- 
curity.” An observer of this series thus has at his 
command materials which permit analysis of three of 
the basic questions of the business analyst: Where are 
wé currently? How did we get where we are? And, 
on the basis of the answers to the two earlier questions, 
where may we be going? 

Estimates of gross national product are regularly 
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available on a quarterly basis. It is possible, however, 
to follow trends within each sector during the quarter. 
Thus the course of consumption expenditures can be 
observed through monthly changes in retail trade; in- 
vestment, through data on construction and inven- 
tories; foreign investment, through exports and im- 
ports; and Government expenditures through the 
monthly Treasury statement. 


CHANGES IN GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
Ist Quarter 1951 — 2nd Quarter 1952 


Dollar Figures in Billions; Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 


Ist Qt. 1951 2nd Qt. 1952 
In In Per 
Expenditures Dollars Dollars 


Personal consumption expenditures... . 
Durable goods... 
Nondurable goods. . . 
Gross private domestic investment. . 
New construction 
Producer’s durable equipment. ... 
Change in business inventories... . 
Net foreign investment 
Government purchases of goods and 
National security 8.5 49.9 
Other (Federal, state and local)... 24. 28.1 8.2 
Total gross national product......... 31! 343.2 100.0 


a—Less than .05 percent. 


Source: Department of Commerce. 


Other sets of national accounts can also be studied 
to advantage, particularly disposable personal income, 
for those interested in retail trade. But none would 
appear to have broader application, particularly in a 
market such as the present where changes in demand 
rather than problems of supply appear to be of over- 
riding importance. 


“Foreshadowing Statistics” 


Two other indicators of postwar vintage would also 
appear high on my list, if I have not already exhausted 
my right of suffrage. These I have elsewhere described 
as “foreshadowing statistics,” in the sense that they 
serve primarily to throw light upon the probable course 
of business activity for the period immediately ahead. 

The first of these is the inventory-sales-order series. 
By relating new orders and order-backlogs to current 
shipments, for example, we get a measure of the size 
of industry’s ‘“woodpile.” Inventory-sales data early 
last year clearly foreshadowed the subsequent inventory 
correction. Lack of such data on an industry basis 
proved extremely costly to the television and textile 
producers, among others. The official data regularly 
supplied need further improvement, particularly in 
depth of coverage on an industry basis, but the series 
at hand already merits inclusion in the list of significant 
indicators. 

My last ballot I cast for the “expectation” series. 
“The psychology of consumers (or of business),” we 
are often told, “can upset any of the conclusions 
reached about the outlook based on cold statistics.” 
The expectation series attempts to correct for this 
omission by going directly to consumers or business 
and securing from them data on their probable ex- 
penditure patterns, particularly for durable items. The 
Federal Reserve Board, for example, in each of the 
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years 1947-52 has reported on consumer expectations 
as to economic trend, as well as their probable pur- 
chase plans. Similarly, the Federal Government, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, and Dun & Bradstreet, among others, regu- 
larly poll business expectations, the probable course of 
outlays for new plant and equipment, etc. Again, there 
is a heated debate about the extent to which such sur- 
veys actually mirror subsequent performance. 

The results to date to this observer appear even now 


to deserve high rank in the array of business indi- 
cators. Within less than a lifetime—a short period 
indeed as economic history goes—the emphasis in busi- 
ness statistics has been shifted from the collection of 
aata on past performance to intensive development 
during the inter-war period of data on current position. 
The next shift may well be in the foreshadowing area, 
with the two approaches described above as early fore. 
runners of more improved techniques. 


“Plus Constant Touch with Business” 


he usefulness and importance of a business indica- 

tor depend not only on what it reveals but also on 

how soon the figures are made available. Some 
business indicators such as the data for disposable per- 
sonal income, personal consumption expenditures, and 
personal saving are of the utmost significance. The fig- 
ures as a general rule, however, are about two months 
late and by the time they appear a change in the trend 
may have taken place so that the figures indicate 
merely the past and would be useless or misleading as 
a guide to current or future developments. Allowing for 
the above limitation the following are considered as the 
most important business and financial indicators: 

(1) The daily statement of the Treasury reflects 
total current receipts and expenditures by the Govern- 
ment as well as its deficit. Of particular importance ai 
present are outlays for national security. Since military 
expenditures play such an important role in the econ- 
omy, it is imperative to watch how these figures move. 
The cash position and the deficit of the Government at 
least in part indicate the extent to which the Treasury 
will have to be a borrower in the open market, and this 
affects the money market. The money market in turn 
has some bearing on business activity. 


Weekly figures: These embrace department store sales 
seasonally adjusted, member bank loans, and Federal 
Reserve open market operations. 

(2) The department store sales figures cover the 
entire country and therefore indicate clearly the pro- 
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pensity of the people to spend or to save. Particularly if 
these figures are compared with those for department 
store inventories, they give a good clue as to the outlook 
for retail trade. Since a large part of the disposable 
income of the people is spent on nondurable consumers’ 
goods, these figures throw light on the attitude of the 
consumer and aid in forecasting business activity in the 
immediate future. 

(3) Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans by 
the weekly reporting member banks, if analyzed in the 
light of the seasonal movement of loans and of special 
developments which have a bearing on such loans, such 
as tax payment dates, give an indication as to whether 
businessmen think it advisable to borrow more freely 
for business purposes or not. If in a period when there 
should be a seasonal decline in the volume of loans they 
show an increase, it is an indication that business 
leaders are taking a hopeful view of the future of busi- 
ness both as regards unit sales and prices. Naturally 
these figures must be considered in conjunction with 
the movement of inventories, prices, wages, and other 
factors. 

(4) Open market operations of the Federal Reserve 
banks, revealing purchases and sales of Government 
securities by the Reserve banks, are of particular sig- 
nificance at present as a financial and business indi- 
cator, since the Reserve authorities have adopted a 
more flexible open market policy. Since at least in part 
the policies of the Reserve authorities are guided by 
their appraisal of the outlook for business and the move- 
ment of commodity prices, these figures give an indi- 
cation of what the Reserve authorities think of current 
and future business developments. Obviously the fig- 
ures must be closely related to the needs of the Trea- 
sury, which even at present exercise an influence on the 
open market policies of the Reserve banks. 


Monthly indicators. These embrace manufacturers 
net new orders, unfilled orders and inventories, and con- 
struction contracts awarded. 

(5) The figure of net new orders indicates, in part, 
business sentiment at the time when the orders are 
placed and also forecasts future business activity. 
When orders are decreasing it is evident that not only 
the demand for commodities is slowing down but also 
that business activity in the near future is bound to be 
at a lower level, The figure for new orders is broken 
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down by the Department of Commerce into totals for 
durable and nondurable goods industries, and the 
amount for the durable goods is subdivided into six 
component types of industries. This makes it possible 
to evaluate the prospects of individual groups of in- 
dustries. 

(6) The new order figure must be closely coordinated 
with the other two groups, namely, unfilled orders and 
inventories. If the total amount of unfilled orders is 
steadily rising, it gives an indication that business ac- 
tivity in the future is bound to remain at a high level. 
So long as unfilled orders are large a decline in busi- 
ness activity and in employment is not to be expected. 
Unfilled orders in turn must be correlated with the 
movement of sales and inventories. Decreasing sales 
and rising inventories definitely indicate that sooner or 
later business activity is bound to slow down. Con- 
versely, if sales are increasing and inventories are de- 
creasing it must be assumed that production does not 
keep pace with consumption, and therefore an improve- 
ment in business activity in the not distant future is 
likely to take place. 

(7) Construction contracts awarded in 37 states, as 
published by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, give a clue 
as to what building activity will be in the future. Since 
building is a basic industry using huge quantities of 
numerous materials and employing large numbers of 
workers, it is of great importance to ascertain as soon 
as possible the trend of construction contracts. Con- 
struction affects not only the building industry proper 
but also price movements in the building materials in- 
dustries, as well as business activity in general. It is 
necessary to differentiate between public and private 
construction. Public construction of housing and of 
public works at least in part indicates whether or not 
governments—Federal, state, and local—are endeavor- 
ing through public works to influence business condi- 
tions. 

(8) While disposable personal income figures are 
usually about two months late, they are of the utmost 
importance because they indicate whether the people 
have money to spend. No conclusions should be drawn, 
however, by merely looking at the figures. Rather, the 
reasons for the change or lack of change in the amount 
of disposable personal income must first be ascertained. 
Fortunately, the Department of Commerce gives the 
amounts for the various components entering into dis- 
posable personal income and thus enables one to find the 
reasons for a change in trend. It is essential to know 


whether a change in disposable income has been the 
result of increased wages or temporary greater transfer 
payments by the Federal Government. 

(9) Personal consumption expenditures and personal 
savings must be considered in conjunction with the total 
disposable personal income. Whenever consumption 
expenditures increase and savings decrease it is an indi- 
cation that individuals are taking a more hopeful view 
of the future or, for some reason, prefer to spend rather 
than save their income. The consumer's choice between 
spending and saving has a decisive effect on business 
activity. On the other hand, when the disposable in- 
come is large and consumption expenditures tend to 
decrease while savings are increasing, it indicates not 
only that people believe that prices may be lower but 
also that they are taking a dimmer view of the future. 
The three figures taken together enable one to ascer- 
tain what consumer sentiment is, and this in turn 
naturally affects business activity as well as the money 
market. 

(10) Planned expenditures for new plant and equip- 
ment are figures that do not appear regularly. Various 
estimates, however, are made available which so far, 
on the whole, have proved more or less accurate. These 
figures show how much money business management 
will spend for new plant and equipment. Since capital 
expenditures by corporations consume large quantities 
of different materials and provide substantial employ- 
ment, it is of considerable importance to have at least 
a vague idea what the plans for such expenditures 
happen to be. 


LN conclusion it should be noted that no one indicator 
should be relied upon exclusively but that they have to 
be taken in conjunction with one another and only then 
is it possible to obtain a fairly definite picture of the 
outlook. While the above indicators are of significance 
and are very useful tools to those who are endeavoring 
to pierce the clouds that hide the future, they do not 
take the place of constantly keeping in touch with busi- 
ness leaders and business in general all over the country. 
Continuous contact with business executives supplies 
direct and up-to-date information about the views of 
management concerning the future. 

A combination of the business indicators plus con- 
stant touch with the business community, either directly 
or through the various trade papers, enable one to ap- 
praise to a certain extent future developments in busi- 
ness and finance. 


*.. fa Business Is to Steer [ts Course Safely...” 


ARTHUR UPGREN 


HAVE selected the 10 business indicators which I 
| think are most important for economic analysis to 

provide guides to sound business and banking de- 
cisions. These indicators are chosen because they have 
been extraordinarily useful in explaining what has 
been happening in the economy as a whole since 1945, 
This understanding is important if a business is to 
Steer its course safely in our complex industrial so- 
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ciety. It is equally important if we are, as citizens, to 
act wisely in solving economic problems in our political 
framework of free institutions, free men, and free en- 
terprise. 

The first indicator is gross national production 
(GNP). GNP measures total economic activity. If it 
is rising we enjoy economic expansion. If it is falling, 
we may have increasing unemployment and political 
intervention. 

The second indicator is total consumer purchases. 
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This is the primary end of economic activity. With 7 
percent of the world’s people, we are enjoying 37 per- 
cent of the world’s consumable goods. 

For the third measure, and the most vitally impor- 
tant of all, I choose gross private domestic investment 
(GPDI). Here we have recorded the total amount of 
investment, on private account, which is being dedi- 
cated for use tomorrow. Because we are already a rich 
society, we are able at will anytime freely to postpone 
any or almost all of this investment or construction 
activity of today to give us more tomorrow. A decline 
in GPDI is the beginning of a recession which “multi- 
plicatively” can widen out over all the economy. This 
third indicator includes (1) residential and all other 
construction; (2) outlays of business for all tools of 
production (“producers durable goods’’); and (3) the 
outlay for, or liquidation of, inventories. 

The fourth indicator is net foreign investment. It is 
not large relative to domestic investment but it is our 
input to world betterment. 

Government expenditures of governments at all 
levels is the fifth indicator and is now weighted with 
defense outlays. 

Sixth, I place personal disposable income. This mea- 
sures what we have left after taxes and, therefore, is 
the potential for all our consumer markets. Economic 
expansion, sometimes Phil Murray, and labor force 
growth enlarge it. Depression or reduced business in- 
vestment reduces it. 

Personal saving is my seventh indicator. 
saving, usually quiescent, became last year 
pendent variable.” It stopped inflation. 

Eighth is wnemployment. This measures society’s 
success in providing jobs, a concern of workers running 
far in excess of their desire for bread, which now takes 
only 29 percent of income. As unemployment may in- 
crease, we are warned that Government intervention 
may follow. If unemployment decreases to scanty pro- 
portions, we are warned of impending inflation. 

Ninth is new orders. Here we have the best indi- 
cator of the potential for future business and a mirror 
of business demand and business sentiment. 

Tenth and last is,a price index. I choose wholesale 
prices because of their greater sensitivity than an index 
of the cost of living. Many business contracts, too, are 
now escalated (and “descalated’’) according to the 
changing wholesale price index. It has become a new, 
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modern, highly important substitute for the old gold 
clause. 

The accompanying table provides all of these in- 
dexes. Their arrangement in the table is meant to be 
interpretative all in themselves. Scan the table to that 
end. All of the indexes are now available monthly for 
$2 a year in the new business man’s bible, Economic 
Indicators, obtainable at the U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office at Washington. The report is issued by the 
bipartisan, Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 
All figures of output, production, investment and in- 
come are at annual rates and in billions of dollars, 
unless otherwise indicated. 


Annual rates 
Year Year in 2nd qtr. 
(In billions of dollars) 1944 1949 = 1951 1952 
Gross national product (GNP)...... 214 , 257 329 343 
Consumer purchases........ 181 205 215 
Gross private domestic inves stment 
(GPDI)... 34 
Net foreign investment. . —! 1 
Total Government 37 44 
Personal disposable income. . oa 93 187 
Total personal saving.............. 35 7 
Unemployment (in millions). Baia : 3.4 
New orders in manufacturing (3) 
(in billions) 16 
Wholesale price index (index numbers) 
(1947-49 = 100). . 


Space does not permit the entire story from the table 
to be told here. The more important “reading” we can 
give the table discloses the following facts: 

(1) Our economy made a magnificent record from 
1944 to 1948. War outlays declined $60-billion as 
shown in Government expenditures declining from $97- 
to $37-billion. But the rise in business investment 
(GPDI) was $38-billion in partial offset. The remain- 
ing offset is found in the increase of $68-billion in con- 
sumer purchases. This increase came simultaneously 
with a decline of $22-billion in personal saving. Produc- 
tion finances income. But when the spent portion of 
income grows, “total spending” enlarges faster than 
production. The result is inflationary. The wholesale 
price level rose 50 percent. Separate examination re- 
veals that consumer prices in this same period rose 37 
percent. 

(2) From 1948 to 1949 we had about “a 4 percent 
recession” because GNP fell from $267- to $257-billion. 
All of this decline was accounted for by the decline in 
business investment (GPDI). Separate examination 
reveals that the changed attitude of business towards 
the desirability of carrying inventories accounts for all 
of this decline. In 1948 at peak rates business was 
adding to its inventories at an annual rate of $7-billion. 
In 1949 inventories were being liquidated at a rate of 
$6-billion. Here we score the game as being won by 
consumers who slightly increased their purchases, in 
face of reduced disposable income, by a sharp reduc- 
tion in saving. There was no inflation at all because 
the slight rise in unemployment prevented it. 

(3) The price index movement from the second quar- 
ter of 1951 to the second quarter of 1952 shows no 
inflation at all. Why? The figures in the table give us 
the answer. GNP rose with about a like rise in con- 
sumer purchase totals. In addition Government pur- 
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chases rose a further $19-billion. But in 1951 business 
had already added about $17-billion to inventories. The 
inflationary impact of that rise in production without 
the sale of all the goods (against the larger incomes 
thereby created) was the main cause of the moderate 
price inflation after Korea (17 percent rise in whole- 
sale prices and 9 percent rise in the cost of living). 
But from 1951 to 1952 business lowered by $17-billion 


its rate of investment, almost wholly in inventories. 
This fed that amount into the rising defense outlays. 
Thus did banking make its great contribution to the 
stopping of inflation by lending freely to make the 
extra inventory supplies in 1950 and early 1951 when 
the blueprints of engines of war were not yet drawn. 
These supplies have served us well since—and without 
serious further inflation. 


Pieces in the National Jigsaw...” 


Charles W. 
Williams 


CHARLES W. WILLIAMS 


HE average banker has not the time, inclination, 
['cr formal statistical training to pursue extensively 

what is sometimes called the “fine art” of sta- 
tistical interpretation—especially that segment famil- 
iarly referred to as ‘“‘business indicators.” 

The handicaps in using figures, in tabular or any 
other form, to produce a mental picture of current busi- 
ness conditions are many, and every banker is, as a 
matter of course, familiar with them. First, there are 
too many statistical series—one writer estimates the 
number extant and provided by either private or public 
agencies as high as 10,000, most of them issued on 
some sort of periodic basis. Who, in the name of 
heaven, could be expected to lay hands on that vast 
menagerie of figures, and, if successful in collaring 
them, could muster the time and energy merely to read 
and digest them, to say nothing of applying them to 
the eminently practical goal of even a short-term (say, 
90-to-180-day) forecast? 

Handicap No. 2 is the inherent frailty of figures. 
Everyone who has made even a pretense at their use, 
especially in the forecasting game, is familiar with this 
weakness. These tools are indubitably cold—if not posi- 
tively clammy—to the layman and may frequently be 
questioned both as to accuracy, interpretation and, 
hence, validity. 

Ironically, business statistics are in a sense like the 
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array of tools in a carpenter’s chest, some simple, others 
intricate, with their utility dependent both on the car- 
penter’s skill and the simple or complicated job to be 
performed. In any event, they are available for almost 
any conceivable application and many aver that they 
are almost indispensable tools for American banks and 
bankers—and their prime advisee, the American en- 
trepreneur, call him “industrial tycoon” or merely 
“small businessman.” 

The sometimes pleasant, frequently onerous, and 
usually self-inflicted task of bank management is to 
keep itself informed on the state of business—current 
and prospective—for both personal progress and insti- 
tutional health are at times predicated on a relatively 
2zecurate appraisal and recognition of a major business 
turn. Business levels evidence either stability or 
change, and, since stability is a rara avis, change up- 
ward or downward is a continuous hazard. Economic 
change inevitably plays upon the bank’s assets and 
liabilities, altering the safety of loans and investments 
and affecting the volume and type of deposits; and 
these significant financial subjects are, in turn, af- 
fected by bobbing prices, altered costs, and a vast 
array of interrelated matters economic. 

So much for the obvious—to the banking practi- 
tioner. The $64 query, when appraising the status quo, 
is: Which few among the vast melange of published 
statistical series are really useful? To put it another 
way, how short can the list be and still meet the two- 
fold practical test of (1) current availability and (2) 
barometric value? The possibly sad but admitted fact 
is that probably no two economists—banking, indus- 
trial, academic, or governmental—could be found to 
agree precisely on which five, 10, or more statistical 
indicators are the ones on which to rely for a near- 
accurate picture of what’s to come. This implies, first, 
that there is much of the subjective element in the use 
of statistics as so-called business indicators (since, in 
reality, they are only historical exhibits) ; and, second, 
that there is difficulty on the user’s part in compre- 
hending the implications and acknowledging the limi- 
tations of numerative tools. To these should be added 
a third difficulty, the time factor, which poses the ques- 
tion: What sort of a forecast is required—a picture of 
Christmas business in 1952? Fourth of July 1953? Or, 
the state of the national health on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November 1956? 

If one keeps in mind these perhaps unfortunate but 
nonetheless realistic limitations, he should still note 
that the writer, while having access to hundreds of 
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statistical series in the most current form, may be sub- 
consciously swayed by unjustified respect for financial 
indicators and interpretation of the nonfinancial in 
fiscal terms. 

Even though BANKING’s Editor has asked for a list 
of 10 “most important business or financial indicators,” 
the writer has arbitrarily simplified the list to a mere 
five. The approach, as will be immediately observed, 
is not in the prevailing mode of national income an- 
alysis, but focuses on the market place and looks chiefly 
to the short-term (90-180-day) forecast period. Assum- 
ing a relatively free business economy, the conscious 
endeavor is to cull a few prime indicators of the status 
of the market place which are near-current and readily 
available, require little time to “keep up with,” avoid 
for the most part the multi-billion concept, and at the 
same time appear to point a finger at the “shape of 
things to come.” 

Here’s the minimal list—five indicators, which if pa- 
tiently and periodically followed, checked for confirma- 
tion (or divergence), and supplemented by personal 
observation and miscellaneous reading, can produce in 
a measure the desired “feel” as to short-term trend on 
a national basis: 

(1) Prices—First choice: the sensitive commodity 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics; daily whole- 
sale quotations on 28 commodities. Second choice: the 
more comprehensive, though more sluggish, weekly 
BLS wholesale commodity index. 

(2) Production—Federal Reserve Board’s Index of 
Industrial Production; monthly index numbers, sea- 
sonally adjusted and unadjusted; physical quantity pic- 
ture, thus unaffected by price change. A single indi- 
cator, supersensitive and superior barometrically, is 


*““My dad says when he went to school 
not even the principal knew how much 
a billion was!” 
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the weekly release on paperboard (National Paperboard 
Association) giving output and orders which are 
closely attuned to commodity demand in this highly 
developed “container age.” 

(3) Credit—Federal Reserve member bank condition 
statement, showing weekly changes in bank loans; par. 
ticular emphasis is on business loans; the ‘“weakness” 
is seasonality, the “strength” sensitivity to credit de- 
mand. 

(4) Treasury Position— Preference goes to the 
month-end Treasury statement, indicating the “cash 
position” and hence the dollars the nation’s biggest 
buyer-collector puts into or takes out of the economy, 
Second choice is the daily Treasury statement. 

(5) Retail Trade—The Federal Reserve Board’s 
weekly and monthly series on dollar volume of depart- 
ment store sales, a sensitive indicator of the trend of 
retail spending. These do not, however, cover the whole 
field of retail trade, as does the Department of Com- 
merce monthly report on overall retail sales. The latter 
is naturally less timely than the FRB reports. 

The “figures” above cited, when used collectively, can 
provide a reasonably accurate current picture, plus a 
sense of trend. They are broad enough to include pro- 
duction as it varies from month to month, and prices 
as they move upward, slide downward, or, as in many 
recent months, glide along an almost horizontal line. 
Bank credit, that indispensable handmaiden to much 
of the nation’s business, is included, since its expand- 
ing or contracting volume provides a useful clue to 
forthcoming production levels. 

Department store sales, though a minor part of total 
retail activity in our gargantuan economy, are a sea- 
sonally and cyclically supersensitive measure, both of 
consumer whims and the more tangible influence of 
prices. Indirectly they reflect distribution trends, shifts 
in consumer psychology (the will to buy or not to 
buy), and the changing income stream from which pur- 
chases are made, or the use of the consumer credit 
lubricant. 

Last, though surely not least, the list includes the 
Treasury statement as a mirror of current and pros- 
pective deficits (or surpluses) and hence the conse- 
quences of public spending and borrowing. The Trea- 
sury balance sheet and income accounts represent the 
activity of the biggest pump in our universe; and these 
daily (or monthly) statements of changing condition 
reflect the amount of monetary fluid drawn out of and 
dispensed through the national economy. 

If the “list’’ proves inadequate and the analyst’s time 
and curiosity are sufficiently extensive, he can quickly 
solve the problem of choice by subscribing to “Eco- 
nomic Indicators” (issued monthly by the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report and on sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents) and spending a few 
hours monthly on the 30-odd indicators therein pre- 
sented in both graphic and tabular form. 

Whatever “list’’ the analyst’s decision leads him to 
toy with, it’s certain that skill, experience—and luck— 
are required ingredients in handling the pieces in the 
national jigsaw he is trying to put together to picture 
the current and future levels of economic activity. He’s 
“in the game” whether he likes it or not—and if he 
doesn’t play, he must perforce accept the “scores” of 
those who do play. It’s a tough game but most of the 
players think it’s well worth playing. 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


Operations ... Personnel .. . Advertising .. . Public Relations 


This department is edited by 
JoHN L. CooLEy of BANKING’S staff. 


Loan Interest 


oe through The Teller, 
staff publication of the SECOND 
NATIONAL BANK of Houston, we 
found this award-winning employee 
suggestion: 

“Ten days before a note or pay- 
ment becomes due the notes are sent 
to the auditing department to figure 
the days and accrue the amount of 
interest to maturity or interest pay- 
ment date. When returned to the 
loan department (figured on col- 
lumnar pad) figures are checked 
with note department credit slips 
and the credit is initialed. Then when 
credit has been posted at its respec- 
tive dates, it is not checked in the 
auditing department. These credits 
are changed from time to time and 
the note department could slip up 
on figuring the interest with the pos- 
sible chance it would not be caught 
until the accruals have been bal- 
anced. 

“My suggestion would be to double 
check the interest figures after the 
final posting has been made on each 
entry.” 

As a result of this suggestion a 
new procedure of double checking 
notes has been put into effect by the 
loan department and approved by 
the auditor. The employee council, 
which reviews staff ideas, said that 
although the new system “is not 
fool-proof, it does provide an added 
safeguard in the computation of in- 
terest. 

In view of the volume handled 
and the amounts involved, the coun- 
cil feels that “ as a result of this 
suggestion the bank might be saved 
considerable money or embarrass- 
ment of errors, as well as insuring 
a more accurate accrual proof.” 
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Publicizing a Remodeled 
Office 


HE TRENTON (New Jersey) 

BANKING COMPANY told the pub- 
lic about its remodeled Hamilton 
branch in an eight-page booklet that 
was usable in three ways. 

Illustrated with cartoons and 
photographs, the pamphlet was 
titled “Look What’s Been Going on 
Here!” On the inside cover Presi- 
dent Sydney G. Stevens described 
the new features of the office. One 
page carried pictures of the branch’s 
staff; another noted highlights of 
the company’s history. There were 
also “before and after” pictures of 
the renovated offices; an explanation 
of what the remodeling program 
meant to customers in added con- 
venience; a list of services; and a 
reminder of the off-street parking 
facilities. Copy had the light touch. 


Cover of the remodeled bank’s booklet 


Hamilton OWce 
Be TRENTON 


Harmlton and Chambers 


3309 


The booklets were distributed as 
souvenirs at the branch’s open house 
and as mailing pieces to a select list 
of customers and prospects. They 
are also part of the kit carried by 
officers on new business calls. 


Bank Offers 1% Money for 
Store Modernization 


HE UNION NATIONAL BANK & 

Trust Company of Elgin, Illinois, 
reports a “gratifying” response to 
its offer of a 1 percent interest rate 
on loans used for the modernization 
of retail stores in the city. 

President Robert C. Kewley said 
that the offer was made as the 
bank’s contribution to the business 
community. 

Loans are limited to $7,500 and 
are repayable over a period of three 
years. There is no requirement for 
mortgage or other collateral; qual- 
ified applicants simply sign a note. 

Announcing the plan in a full-page 
newspaper ad, the bank said: “Sev- 
eral of Elgin’s progressive business 
establishments have already mod- 
ernized store fronts and display win- 
dows, and with most satisfactory re- 
sults. Many more could profit, as 
well, by taking similar steps. 

“The Union National Bank and 
Trust Company’s Business Property 
Improvement Plan offers the oppor- 
tunity in this direction, conveniently 
and at a minimum cost. It is a plan 
which offers the greatest good to 
the greatest number because busi- 
ness property improvement benefits 
not only the owner and tenant of 
the property, but the city as well.” 


Bargain Week! 


HE PLAINFIELD (New Jersey) 
Trust CoMPANY celebrated its 
anniversary by offering the public 
some of its services at bargain rates. 
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Personal Loan and Time 
Sales Department 


DO YOU KNOW that 


22.6 seconds 


one of our borrowers makes a payment 
on a Time Sales contract or a Personal 
Loan in this Department? 


It MUST be a good place 

to borrow money! 
THIS WEEK ONLY Personal Loans 
$5.00 per $100 instead of $6.00. 


Take advantage of this lower 
rate. 


Part of the “Bargain Week” ad 


‘It’s our birthday—but the pres- 
ents are for you!” said the bank in 
a full-page ad preceding the birth- 
day.” The copy then announced sev- 
eral “birthday specials’ —— for in- 
stance: 

A $10 credit to the 50th depositor 
in the Christmas Club department. 

A $2 book of checks for $1.50. 
(“Sorry, only one book to a cus- 
tomer.”’) 

No service charge on the first 
$100 of travelers checks bought. 

A personalized check book free 
with every account opened during 
the week. 

Free rental for six months on the 
first five safe deposit boxes leased. 

A $10 credit to the 50th customer 
at the drive-in window on the first 
day of the week. 

Personal loans at $5 per $100 in- 
stead of $6 (“This week only’’). 

A $10 savings account to the first, 
the 25th and the 50th babies born 
in a local hospital during anniver- 
sary week. 

“To let more people know about 
the protection and convenience of 
a Custodian Account, we offer, this 
week only, free custodian service for 
three months to the first three ac- 
counts opened this week.” 

The bank reports: “Results were 
very gratifying in that two depart- 
ments did double a normal week’s 
business, with many new names for 
the books. Comment from all quar- 
ters emphasized the point that the 
event went a long way toward hu- 
manizing the bank.” 

The offers were made as an ex- 
pression of appreciation to all the 
bank’s customers and friends. 
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There were also savings account 
prizes for the best guesses as to 
how long the bank’s birthday candle 
would burn. 


Recruiting Personnel from 
Junior Achievement Banks 


— L. SwiFt, public relations 
director of the ESSEx TRUST 
CoMPANY, Lynn, Massachusetts, 
calls BANKING’S attention to the op- 
portunities for recruiting desirable 
personnel from Junior Achievement 
banks. 

“As we all know,” says Mr. 
Swift, “ ‘learning by doing’ is the 
primary objective of Junior Achieve- 
ment Incorporated. This unique or- 
ganization is designed to meet the 
needs of youth for the practical 
training and experience which will 
help them to learn and understand 
the American free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

“In addition to the idealistic, 
‘view from a distance’ aspects of 
the JA movement, it can also be 
coldly practical. I refer specifically 
to the opportunities sponsoring con- 
cerns have to recruit desirable per- 
sonnel from their JA companies. 

“Junior Achievement in banks is 
not only an excellent public rela- 
tions opportunity, but also serves 
as a potential source of future em- 
ployees. Perhaps even more impor- 
tant, it gives the young people who 
work together in the Junior Achieve- 
ment “banks a chance to look us 
over. 
ous banking machinery in the oper- 
ation of their own banks they have 
a chance to see and feel the pulse 
of bank operation. 

“Wouldn’t it seem logical, then,” 
Mr. Swift continues, “that candi- 


“Main banking 
Room” of the J. 
A. Trust Co., 
sponsored by Es- 
sex Trust Co., 
Lynn, Mass, The 
banking hours are 
7:30-8:30 P. M., 
Monday through 
Thursday (except 
holidays) 


* 


dates for employment who had this 
kind of experience behind them be. 
fore graduation would stand head 
and shoulders above the ordinary 
high school graduate? 

“The Junior Achievement move- 
ment in itself is a screen for em- 
ployment. It takes initiative for the 
Achievers to join the companies and 
stick with them. It’s true the 
Achievers have lots of fun working 
together, but they also have many 
headaches and _ heartaches—espe- 
cially in selling stock, preparing the 
monthly statements, or doing ser- 
vice charges on a typewriter! 

“Let us consider experience and 
adaptability that aren’t always ob- 
vious in aptitude tests. 

“While tests show definite indica- 
tions and abilities they are not con- 
clusive. Surely the supplementary 
information of Junior Achievement 
banking experience and the adapta- 
bility to that experience could give 
the hiring officer a much deeper 
insight into the candidates’ employ- 
ment possibllities than test scores. 

“Let’s not overlook this many- 
fold public relations opportunity to 
be of service to the community, the 
young people, (tomorrow’s deposi- 
tors) and ourselves through spon- 
scring Junior Achievement banks,” 
Mr. Swift concludes. 


Meet the Staff 


HE HOUSTON (Texas) NATIONAL 

BANK is using six-foot lobby 
posters to introduce customers to 
its personnel. 

Each of the first series of posters 
carried a life-sized photograph of a 
Houston National executive. A brief 
description of his job told inform- 
ally how he can be of specific help 
to the customer. 
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First Vice-president T. M. McDonald of 

the Houston National Bank stands be- 

side a six-foot poster which displays his 

picture and tells customers how he can 
serve them 


So many favorable comments 
were received that the bank plans 
to feature, in similar displays, di- 
rectors and all employees who deal 
with the public. 

Set in a frame 72 inches high, the 
attractively designed posters stand 
at the bank’s main entrance. The 
frame, resembling a giant shadow 
box, stands on wrought iron legs. A 
concealed fluorescent fixture illumi- 
nates the picture and a caption, “At 
Your Service,” at the top of the 
frame. The photographs, mounted 
on fiberboard, project a half inch 
from the poster against a color back- 
ground to give additional depth to 
the display. 

The bank shows a new poster each 
week. 


Ads the Folks Read 


CouNTY SAVINGS BANK of 
Adrian, Michigan, is running one 
of those folksy advertising columns 
in the local newspaper, and having 
considerable success with it. 

The column, titled “Hi There!,” 
pleasantly discusses things that are 
of interest to most people, especially 
women. Sample subjects are picnics, 
house cleaning, fishing, the sales tax. 
Copy is chatty, well-written, inter- 
esting, and rambles along for eight 
or ten inches of single-column type 
before tying in the bank and its ser- 
vices. 

The present columnist is Mrs. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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Auditing Instalment Loans 


NORMAN T. SHEPHERD 


MR. SHEPHERD is vice-president and 
comptroller of the Haverhill (Massa- 
chusetts) National Bank, chairman of 
the Bank Management Commission of 
the Massachusetts Bankers Association, 
and an alumnus of The Graduate 
School of Banking. His discussion of 
instalment loan auditing will ve con- 
tinued next month. 


‘OMETIMES 2n instalment loan depart- 
ment has grown so rapidly that the 
operating functions have not been or- 
ganized on the strong foundation which 
might have been provided had growth 
been more gradual. In many instances 
we also tind that the department head 
has come from another lending agency 
and doesn’t always think like a banker. 
His chief concern, perhaps, is volume. 
As a result of such factors there have 
often been weaknesses in audit and 
control, Here are some suggestions for 
loss prevention at operating points. 

Policies, As a control measure, poli- 
cies are of first importance. Although 
loan officers should not be hog-tied, 
clearly defined policies as to fixed re- 
sponsibilities, authorization, type oi 
loans, class of dealers, rates, credit re- 
quirements, reserve, minimum charges, 
charge-offs, collections, etc., are essen- 
tial. This provides a measure of con- 
trol, a means of protection. 

Dealer Paper. Let’s start with loans 
made direct to the customer or through 
the purchase of his notes or contracts 
from a dealer. Of course fraud can 
occur in either case. However, it would 
appear that dealer business is the more 
hazardous; there is the possibility of 
collusion between a bank employee and 
a dealer. We find that some of the 
largest losses have resulted from such 
collusion—and it seems to be increas- 
ing. There were 57 cases last year. 

Check Merchandise on Dealer’s Floor. 
Also, losses have resulted from laxity 
in properly checking to verify the ex- 
istence of merchandise on the dealer’s 
floor. Some one from the auditing de- 
partment should occasionally go to his 
premises alone, or with a representa- 
tive of the instalment department, to 
make a verification. This procedure will 
help close the door on collusion. 

Verification. If the bank lets the 
dealer make collections, it should be 
prepared to audit the paper by direct 
verification with the maker to estab- 
lish authenticity. When the dealer pre- 


sents his check for payments that 
should have been made at the bank, it’s 
a tip-oit for a direct verification. 

This is an ideal method of audit con- 
trol. It’s a little more costly, to be 
sure; however, let’s do a complete job. 
Lhe results will be worthwhile. 

Returned Mail. Mail sent back be- 
cause of wrong address or other reason 
should go, unopened, to the auditing 
department and be disposed of by the 
auditor. 

Forging Customer’s Name. Statistics 
indicate that the forging of customers’ 
names to notes is a method frequently 
used by employees to perpetrate fraud. 
Although the notes might be reviewed 
daily by the department head, that’s 
no guarantee they are all good. In 
some cases signatures might be com- 
pared with the same person’s writing 
on another instrument. However, a 
direct verification is again about the 
nearest thing to a complete guarantee. 

Dummy Loans. This type of fraud 
is most frequently the work of an officer 
and, therefore, is often more difficult to 
detect. Well supported by fictitious 
credit information, bearing a fictitious 
name, and sometimes a nonexistent 
address, dummy loans have the appear- 
ance of legitimate credits. 

Attention to Details. Small things 
often go undetected for long periods, 
unless the individual notes are care- 
fully examined and special attention 
is given to such details as post office 
box addresses and similarity of hand- 
writing. Detection by verification is 
often most difficult in these cases if the 
item is mailed to an address where the 
embezzler can intercept and confirm 
the loan. Therefore—watch the details! 

In our examination of the notes we 
might ask: Are they properly pre- 
pared, without erasures or material 
alterations, and is the proper endorse- 
ment used for each type of loan? Do 
you allow the notes to be drawn up in 
pencil? 

A daily inspection of new notes by 
the auditor or an audit clerk before the 
papers are filed will establish whether 
they are properly drawn and machine 
totaled. At this time the debit entry 
to the control account can be readily 
verified. Initialing by the auditor be- 
fore the note is released for filing will 
eliminate possibility of replacement or 
the opportunity to run it through 
again. In subsequent proofs, unin- 
itialed notes would be readily spotted. 
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The October Refunding Problem 


HILE it is true that between 70 percent and 75 

percent of the nearly $11-billion 1% percent 

certificates maturing in October 1 are owned by 
the Federal Reserve banks, it is also true that, of the 
balance of about $3.5-billion owned by others, between 
$2-billion and $2.5-billion are in the hands of owners 
who would not look with favor on a further exten- 
sion of maturity for one year or thereabouts. Even 
an offer of more of the 2 percent certificates due on 
August 15, 1953, might not be acceptable to corpora- 
tions. Raising the rate to 244 percent for one year 
would seriously disturb the present level of the call- 
able 2 percent bonds and the presently outstanding 
certificates. Even to extend the maturity at 24% per- 
cent might not be acceptable to corporation treasurers. 
The answer might be found in a split offering. We 
will know by the time this is read, but the way the 
Treasury meets the problem will provide a clue to 
the immediate outlook for short-term rates. 


Budget Figures Augur Little New Financing 


The Treasury budget deficit for August was less 
than $1-billion compared with a deficit of nearly $1.5- 
billion for the same month last year. Net budget 
receipts were nearly $500,000,000 greater than a year 
ago, but expenditures were actually slightly less. 

Whether due to the “stretch out” of the defense 
program or perhaps to some lag in deliveries resulting 
from the steel strike, September arrived with a work- 
ing balance in the general fund of nearly $6-billion. 
Last September there was a surplus of just over $1- 
billion and, although corporation taxes due this month 
are 15 percent instead of 20 percent of the full year’s 
total, receipts should be about the same as last year. 

Cash deficits for October and November are expected 
to be cared for by issues of tax anticipation bills with 
maturities on March 15 and June 15, 1953, but per- 
haps the expected total of $4-billion of such issues 
may prove higher than needed. 

The point is that, once the roll-over of the $11-billion 
October 1 1% percent certificates is out of the way, 
Treasury financing will not be too much of a market fac- 
tor for the rest of the fiscal year. The December certifi- 
cate maturity is only $1-billion. Furthermore, although 
the revised budget for 1952-53 forecasts a $10-billion 
deficit for that fiscal year, actual further cash require- 
ments may be very small. A total of $4,250,000,000 has 
aiready been obtained. It looks very much as if the Open 
Market Committee would have little to do for the 
Treasury and so could confine its operations almost 
entirely to preventing money market conditions from 
too great fluctuations. 
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Until the middle of August all the maturity cate. 
gories of Government securities continued the decline 
which had developed during July. The thermometer of 
unused money in the banking system remained con. 
sistently just below the 134 percent mark at the top 
of the column. A roll-over of $1.5-billion of Treasury 
bills cost the Treasury over 1.90 percent on August 4, 
One in six of the holders of the $2.4-billion 1% percent 
certificates maturing on August 15 and September 1 
refused to accept in exchange the new 2 percent cer- 
tificates maturing on August 15, 1953, preferring to 
take cash on maturity, while others disposed of their 
holdings in the market prior to maturity, these sales 
ending up in the “Fed” portfolio. The customary 
seasonal increase in business loans seemed to be under- 
way. Sentiment leaned to the idea that interest rates 
were headed toward higher levels and there was talk 
of an increase in the Federal rediscount rate. 


And Then a Change 


The balance of the month told a different story. 
Spokesmen for the Open Market Committee were 
quoted as feeling that the decline had been overdone 
and that the rediscount rate would not be raised unless 
the loan totals rose more and faster than was antici- 
pated. By September 8 the average cost of new Treas- 
ury bills was about 1.85 percent, with so excellent an 
absorption of the new issues that the floating supply 
was being taken week by week at a profit to the suc- 
cessful dealer bidders. To counter some apprehension 
ever the success of the refunding of the nearly $11- 
billion of 1% percent certificates in October 1, the 
Open Market Committee began to ease the money 
market slightly by acquiring a moderate amount of 
Treasury bills, and a small premium was bid for the 
2 percent certificates due next August. 

The prices for the longer bonds had a tendency 
to recover whenever buying orders from investment 
funds appeared and these kept coming at irregular 
intervals. Loans to carry Governments dropped to a 
nearly irreducible minimum, a sure sign that dealer 
shelves had been pretty well cleared of their stock in 
trade. The intermediate-term bonds also bettered their 
quotations as the 23, percent bonds 6/15/58 gained 
half a point from their low of 99/10/32. The short- 
term issues were slightly better but were hesitating 
until the terms of the October 1 refunding became 
available and the result became a matter of record. 


Banking Figures Show Little Change 


The period from June 25 to August 27 included the 
marketing for cash of $4,250,000,000 new 23% percent 
bonds, about 50 percent of which probably ended up 
in commercial bank portfolios. The period also saw 
the beginning and ending of the steel strike. More- 
over, monetary authorities insisted that the threat of 
further inflation was implicit in the continued high 
level of production and employment. 

Now the chief indicators of the movement of the 
credit supply are the changes in the totals of Federal 
Reserve credit and member bank reserves, so it if 
quite astonishing to note how little change there was 
in these credit indicators despite the factors men- 
tioned in the previous paragraph. 

For example, Federal Reserve credit rose $850,000,- 
000 for the period, this being the result of: 
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Purchases of Government securities of 

An increase in loans, discounts, and 
advances of 

A decline in the float of 


$528,000,000 


$591,000,000 
$267,000,000 


but this increase in Federal Reserve credit was offset 
by the fact that Treasury and other deposits at the 
Federal Reserve banks increased $772,000,000, while 
money in circulation rose $315,000,000; so after ad- 
justment for other minor factors, member bank re- 
serves actually decreased about $209,000,000. 


Bank Figures Return to Where They Were 


No very startling change took place in the position 
of the reporting member banks whose figures repre- 
sent about 55 percent of the totals for all commercial 
banks. 

The total of loans and investment rose 

but gross loans were up only 

as a rise in business, real estate and con- 
sumer loans of 
was offset by a decline in loans to carry 
securities of 
and lower loans to banks of 
Security holdings increased only 


$182,000,000 
$ 6,000,000 


$416,000,000 
$403,000,000 


$ 7,000,000 
$176,000,000 


The U. S. Government holdings reflected a shift from 
bills and certificates to bonds and notes as— 


bills and certificates declined $1,553,000,000 
while note holdings rose $ 49,000,000 
and bond holdings were up $1,369,000,000 


Shifts in Deposits; Placement of 
New 2% Percent Bonds 


Early in the period covered, “loans to carry Govern- 
ments” rose to nearly $1.7-billion, but these were pretty 
well eliminated as the 234 percent bonds were ab- 
sorbed in the market during July and August. The 
rise in bond holdings primarily reflects the shift of the 
23g percent bonds from private owners to banks. 

At the end of the period the total of bank deposits 
was $509,000,000 lower than at the end of June. 

At one point (July 2) Government deposits had 
risen to over $7-billion but were down to about $4,250,- 
000,000 on August 27, which was some $300,000,000 
less than at the end of June. 

There is nothing in this record to give any indi- 
cations of monetary inflation as a final result of the 
market placement of over $4,250,000,000 of new 234 


as U.S. Government holdings declined 
and holdings of other securities rose 


$135,000,000 percent bonds. 


$311,000,000 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 101) 


Investment Markets 


N™ securities offerings in Au- 
gust were the smallest since 
February, but the year’s equity 
financing to August 31, totaling 
$793,469,000 for 136 issues, was the 
largest since 1946, when the aggre- 
gate was $1,013,149,000. 

Flotations in August saw little 
change from offerings in July, but 
they were appreciably higher than 
in August 1951, largely because of 
new stock issues. 

August produced new bond offer- 
ings of about $510,349,000 in 55 
issues, against $509,042,000 for 69 
flotations in July and $297,730,000 
for 60 issues in August 1951. The 
bulk of the new obligations on the 
market comprised states, municipals, 
the Federal Home Loan banks and 
railroads. States and municipals ac- 
counted for $218,000,000, against 
$129,000,000 in August 1951, and 
the Federal Home Loan banks is- 
sued $176,500,000 of obligations, 
against $73,000,000 in the like 1951 
month. 

Because of the relatively large 
supply of this type of securities, 
some stickiness was apparent and 
‘dealers, at’ times, had a little diffi- 
culty in moving inventory. On occa- 
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sions, there was some marking down 
of prices to attract investors. This 
was in line with slightly rising in- 
terest rates, which favor higher 
yields, but lower prices. 


O FFERINGS of new industrial equi- 
ties in August aggregated $60,322,- 
000 for 15 issues, the smallest since 
September 1951, This compares with 
$80,223,000 in July, divided among 
14 issues, and with $62,083,000 for 
five issues in August 1951. 

In the eight months ended August 
31, underwriters offered $5,374,797,- 
000 of bond issues, against $3,424,- 
081,000 for 489 issues in the like 
period of 1951. This was the biggest 
bond financing in 26 years. 

It was occasioned by the construc- 
tion of many civic projects, such as 
roads, schools, hospitals, airports, 
water and sewage systems through- 
out the country. Moreover, the 
trend in this direction seems to be 
just in its infancy. 

Specifically, the monetary success 
of such toll roads as the Maine, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey turn- 
pikes has inspired other states. Some 
have similar projects in the financ- 
ing stage or under construction and, 


in due course, super-highways 
financed by bond issues are likely to 
span the nation. 


Tue states either working on or 
debating the feasibility of such 
projects include West Virginia, 
Virginia, Florida, Ohio, Texas, Ok- 
lahoma, and North Carolina. 

What the toll roads of today and 
tomorrow are doing, in effect—much 
to the chagrin of the railroads, 
which did the same thing in the pre- 
ceding century—is to provide agri- 
culture and industrial manufactur- 
ing areas with a link to their mar- 
kets and raw materials in addition 
to that provided by other forms of 
transportation. 

Railroad equipment trust certifi- 
cates also promise to be an amply 
available investment medium in the 
near future. The delivery of new 
freight cars and other rolling stock 
which came to a complete standstill 
as a result of the steel strike is about 
to be resumed. There is a fairly 
ready market for such securities at 
nearly all times, and the unsold float 
of somewhere between $15,000,000 
and $16,000,000 seems to bear out 
that statement. 
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THE FAMILY DOLLAR 


EARL S. MacNEILL 


WITH THIS ISSUE we present a department 
addressed not only to bank personnel but to the 
directors and to the wives and families of both. 
It is intended to include in this section short 
articles relating to estate planning and trust ser- 
vices, to economics and investments, to taxes that 


affect the family. Thus it is hoped these pages may 
become a portion of BANkine that you will want 
at home for family reading. 

The portions relating to taxes and trust services 
will be written or edited by Earl S. MacNeill, vice- 
president of the Irving Trust Company, New York. 


The Plight of the “New Poor” 


| LAWYER was saying, the other day: “T call 


them the ‘new poor.’ They’re the people 
whose assets, including life insurance, add 
up to $100,000—a little less or more. 

“Time was when that was wealth. The man with 
$100,000 could retire and live comfortably. Could 
die, and his widow be known as ‘rich.’ 

“Today it is tragically different. Here’s my 
client, for example. His earnings average $17,000 
a year, and he and his family live well on that. 
But income taxes take most of what would have 
been his invested savings—once. His estate in- 
cludes a $10,000 equity in a $25,000 home; automo- 
bile and personal effects are worth at least $10,000 
—items like these add up to more than people 
usually expect. He is part owner of an incorporated 
small business; his interest has a value of about 
$30,000. There are some U. S. Savings Bonds and 
a few common stocks; let’s say they total $10,000. 
Then the life insurance—$40,000 face amount. Yes, 
he’s worth — potentially — $100,000, not counting 
varying balances in his own and his wife’s house- 
hold checking accounts and her personal belongings. 

“The cash would be used up, if he died, in funeral 
expenses and costs of estate administration. Let’s 
assume the net is exactly $100,000. How fares the 
‘rich widow Jones’? 

“She is aged 38; there’s a son, aged 15, and a 
daughter, aged 12. The life insurance, set up on a 
20 year certain basis, will pay her $127 a month 
as long as she lives; and if she dies before the 20- 
year period has expired, payments in the same 
amount will be made to the surviving children for 


the remainder of the agreed period. The U. S&S. 
Savings Bonds are converted into cash and Jones’ 
interest in the business is sold for $30,000; the 
stocks are good, and are retained. So, altogether 
there’s $40,000 for investment. Rather too liber- 
ally invested, perhaps, this brings $1,500 annually, 
or $125 a month. Total of insurance instalments 
and investment income: $252 monthly. 

“The home, including instalments on the mort- 
gage, costs nearly $200 a month to maintain. Add 
groceries — clothing — upkeep of the car — inci- 
dentals — high school at hand and college coming 
up! In truth, the widow Jones is desperately poor. 

“So Jones,” continued the lawyer, “asks me to 
draw his will. With trusts, he says, that will pro- 
vide for his widow for life and educate and provide 
for his children until they can take care of them- 
selves. 

“Now, what kind of a will can I write for this 
man?” 


Two First Steps 


We were compelled to admit, as we joined the 
lawyer in pondering his client’s problem, that there 
was no magic in the word “trust” that would pull 
the rabbit of adequate income out of the shabby- 
genteel hat that was his client’s estate. 

There were certain steps we could suggest. For 
one, that provision be made for paying off the mort- 
gage, now $15,000 but reducing as monthly pay- 
ments continued to be made; this could most eco- 
nomically be done through a “decreasing term” 
life insurance policy; there would always be pre- 


cisely the amount necessary, under this policy, to 
pay off the balance of the mortgage. 

A second wise step would be to assure that 
Jones’ interest in the business would be sold at a 
fair price; this could be accomplished by a pur- 
chase agreement with his associates in the busi- 
ness. If feasible, the purchase agreement might be 
implemented by insurance on Jones’ life, applied 
and paid for by his associates and neatly wrapped 
up in a “business insurance trust” so that the pro- 
ceeds of the insurance would go automatically on 
Jones’ death to his estate as purchase price for the 
steck, which simultaneously would be delivered to 
his surviving associates. 


A Solution 


But these would be short and faltering steps, 
nevertheless, in the direction of providing security 
to Jones’ family. The core of his problem was that 
he needed more estate. How to gain that estate— 
surely, quickly? There was only one answer: more 
life insurance. 

Jones had found it possible to save something 
over $2,000 a year, which he had put in bonds or 
stocks. The lawyer joined in our recommendation 
that he use the equivalent of this to buy an addi- 


tional $60,000 of life insurance; at his age of 43 
the net premiums (after dividends) would run at 
just about $2,000 annually. If he died while his 
wife was still 38 years of age, she would receive, 
from the total of $100,000 in life insurance, $319 
monthly instead of the $127 that his present $40,- 
000 of insurance would provide. 

Finally there would be the trust which Jones’ 
will would direct; it would be worth $40,000 today, 
taking Jones’ miscellaneous investments and the 
price received for his stock in the business; and 
it might be worth, then, more—or less—depending 
on circumstances too numerous to mention. The 
trust, conservatively invested, might add no more 
than $100 to the widow Jones’ income; making it 
$419 in all; but it would be a most flexible sort of 
trust; so that in the discretion of the trustee there 
might be payments from the principal to meet all 
needs for which the income proved insufficient—in 
particular the needs of education and any emer- 
gencies in the nature of illness or accident. Unless 
the extra needs were enormous, the $40,000 should 
be an adequate “contingency reserve.” 

Not a program with glamor, admittedly. No 
magic, as we said. But a program that should work 
—has worked. 


The Sense Behind the Definition 


HO doesn’t enjoy thumbing through diction- 
aries? If only for the wry delight of coming 
upon definitions like: 
INTESTACY (in-tes’-ta-si) n. State of 
being or dying intestate. 
Then you can look further and find that “inte- 
state” is derived from the Latin intestatus and 
means, among other things: “Without having made 
a valid will.” 

Now what does “intestacy” really mean? Applied 
to a rhetorical “you,” it means that you have re- 
linquished the right given you by law to determine 
how your property shall be disposed of, after your 
death, and who shall attend to its disposition. 

It means, if you are a married man with chil- 
dren, that your wife will receive a fraction of your 
estate—usually a third—and your children the bal- 
ance, all depending on the laws of the state of your 
residence. Except that, in the case of real estate, 
the laws of the state where the property is located 
govern its disposition. Frequently, in the case of 
real estate, the wife is entitled to the ancient 
“dower” only, which is a life interest in one-third 
of the real estate. Whatever the children are en- 
titled to will go to them outright regardless of their 
age or ability to handle it. If the children are 
under 21, a guardian under bond will be appointed 
to administer the property for them under the 
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court’s supervision. It means, if you are a married 
man with no children, that if you live in one state 
your wife will take all of your estate and if you 
live in another state she will have but the lean 
right of dower in real estate and will take but a 


“The bank ana- 
lyzes our ac- 
count! Hah! 
That’s a laugh! 
How can you an- 
alyze nothing?” 
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fraction of your other property—the remainder 
going to your miscellaneous relatives. 

If you leave no wife or children, then there’ll be 
a scattering among your relatives. 

The court will appoint an administrator to wind 
up your affairs; to pay debts and taxes and give 
effect to statutory dispositions of personal prop- 
erty—all else than real estate. Real estate nor- 
mally requires no administrator; title vests im- 
mediately in your heirs; they become what the 
law calls “tenants in common.” If they are “in- 
fants” under 21, rather elaborate legal proceedings, 
in most states, are required to sell their interests 
and divide the proceeds. But to go back to the 
court-appointed administrator. He—or she—is se- 
lected from the relatives in an order of preference 
that the law prescribes. There is no weighing of 
relative skill or experience. 

Much depends, in these matters, upon the law of 
the state having jurisdiction of the decedent and 
his property. To the uninitiated they may seem to 
differ whimsically. The lawyer knows the roots of 
them—in old English law, perhaps, or in Spanish 
law. Often they represent attempts to modernize. 
But they do differ greatly. In these restless times 
many families move casually from state to state 
without realizing that the whole basic law govern- 
ing inheritances has shifted under them. 


Tax Hint-of-the-Month 


EOPLE can have too much income—for tax rea- 
Prone not merely sociological. 

Take a common pattern: A wife has an estate of 
her own, most of which has been given to her by 
her husband at various times. When she makes her 
will there seems but one fair and logical course— 
to give it all back to him. Well, the husband has 
a substantial estate, mostly income-producing, and 
a salary that pushes his income tax into rates that 
inspire teeth-gnashing every time he thinks of 


them. There are children—under the legal age of 
21, we will assume. Why should the husband have 
to receive unneeded additional income, of which 
perhaps over 60 percent will go out in taxes, when 
the income might be accumulated in trusts for the 
children, paying taxes of less than 30 percent? If 
the children are over 21, so that they can receive 
the income directly, it still is almost certain that 
they are taxpayers at much lower rates than their 
father. 

Here’s another pattern: In wills where the mar- 
ital deduction from the Federal estate tax is sought, 
it is common to have one trust, in the maximum 
amount available for the deduction, with income 
payable to the wife and the usual unlimited power 
of appointment, as to the principal, which makes 
that principal taxable in her estate the while it is 
free of taxation in her husband’s. Then there will 
be a trust of the rest of the estate, and the income 
of that will usually be made payable to the wife 
also. But again, the wife may have income of her 
own or the income from the marital deduction trust 
may itself be sufficient to bring her income tax into 
the higher rate levels. How much more economical 
it might be to have the income of the second trust 
accumulated or made payable to or for the benefit 
of the children! 

Sometimes it may be feared that the widow will 
suffer through miscalculation— that the income 
from the marital deduction trust may somehow 
prove to be inadequate. There are numerous ways 
to avoid this possibility and still keep the income 
taxes down. Thus, the trustee may be given power 
to pay principal of either trust to the wife if in- 
come should be insufficient for emergency—or even 
her normal—needs. Or the principal of “sprinkling” 
may be utilized. That is, the trustee may be author- 
ized to pay the income of the second trust, or any 
part of it, to the widow if the trustee deems she 
needs it—paying only the balance, if any, to or 
for the children. The wife, in such case, would be 
taxed on the income she received; but she would 
receive it only if she needed it. 


S peaKine at a women’s finance 
forum conducted by the American 
National Bank, Indianapolis, H. 
L. Austin, vice-president of the 
Security Trust Bank, Lexington, 
Kentucky, gave these eight rules 
for investors: 

(1) Own only bonds and stocks 
of leading companies in sound 
and essential industries. 

(2) Except for bank and in- 


Rules for Investors 


surance stocks, own only stocks 
listed on a national exchange. 

(3) Own only stocks which 
have a satisfactory earnings and 
dividend record—unbroken for at 
least 10 years. 

(4) Own stocks in at least five 
different industries. 

(5) Own stocks in fairly equal 
amounts in at least ten different 
companies, 


(6) Own a few low-yield high 
grade stocks as a means of build- 
ing up capital and future income. 

(7) Once a year sell at least 
one stock choosing the weakest 
on the list with no consideration 
whatever for its original cost. Re- 
place it by another good risk. 

(8) Subscribe to high- 
grade financial publication and 
read it regularly and thoroughly. 
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FOR BUSINESS 


In recent years the products of many 
industries have been bought rather 
than sold. Once again—however—an 
increasing number of companies are 
facing a gradual and often times im- 
perceptible shift from a seller’s to a 
buyer’s market. For remember, Amer- 
ica’s productive capacity has practi- 
cally doubled over the past decade. 


What does this mean? It means com- 
petition will be a lot keener, and man- 
agement must not only make plans for 
long-range production but for long-range 
selling. Buying resistances must be over- 
come. Company acceptance must be 
maintained. Markets must be developed 


and expanded. These objectives can 
only be accomplished with advance 
planning. And the time to start is now. 


MAKE SURE that the companies in 
which you have a financial interest 
or responsibility are alert to their 
future sales requirements. And, if 
the company sells to industrial mar- 
kets, check to see that their plans 
provide for an immediate and ade- 
quate advertising campaign in busi- 
ness magazines. 


Only advance planning—and immedi- 
ate action—will assure a continuing 
share of the profit potential in our ex- 
panding economy. 


A recently published McGraw-Hill booklet, “How to Market Your 


Output Under Today’s Conditions, 


” 


contains a wealth of useful in- 


formation on planning sales and advertising objectives. For use with 
the booklet, we have a “‘Planning Guide for Future Sales.’’ Both the 
booklet and the form are available without cost or obligation. For your 
free copy, address your request to Company Promotion Department. 


"See you at the polls’ 


(X) wna 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


(i) | 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @ 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BUS IWES S 1'NFORMATION 
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C. M. Crawford, president of the First National Bank of Frederick, Oklahoma, explains to County Agent Wayne Liles how 
farmers can buy U. S. Defense Bonds to accumulate a farm machinery depreciation reserve. Like Mr. Crawford, bankers 
in other parts of the country are carrying on extensive educational work among farmers to stimulate acceptance of planned 


farm machinery replacement programs 


A Lay-Away Plan for Farmers 


W. W. CAMPBELL 


Mr. CAMPBELL is one of the na- 
tion’s leading exponents of sound 
agricultural practices. As president 
of the National Bank of Eastern 
Arkansas, Forrest City, he has been 
in the forefront in supporting mea- 
sures to strengthen the agricultural 
economy of Arkansas. Nationally, 
he has been an active member of the 
Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association for 
several years and is starting his 
fourth year as chairman of the 
Commission. 


HE farms of America are beau- 
tiful to behold whether they be 
in the rolling hills or out on 
the flat prairies. They hold out a 
promise of quiet and peacefulness 
and full living with their neat home- 
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steads, buildings, and spreading 
shade trees. Outwardly the scene 
has remained the same for many 
years but within the last 10 or 15 
years there has been a revolutionary 
change taking place on the farms 
in their methods of operation and 
in the returns to the operators. 
Not too many years ago the power 
on the farm was furnished by horses 
and mules and there was little 
mechanical power for the multitude 
of chores performed by the farmer 
and his wife. Now this is all 
changed. Few farms have even one 
team of horses and most of them 
have none. The farm tractor—gaso- 
line, diesel, or propane gas operated 
—has taken Old Dobbin’s place. The 
electric power line brings power to 
the farmer’s house and to his farm 


buildings. It runs the milking ma- 
chine, the feed grinder, the elevator, 
the pressure water system, the cook 
stove, the refrigerator, the washing 
machine, the water heater, and nu- 
merous other appliances. The power 
line brings light to the farm, too, to 
make it easier to perform the farm 
chores and more comfortable living 
for the farmer and his family. 
Power has revolutionized the farm- 
er’s work. 


More Time to Study Farming 
Along with this power revolution 
the farmer and his wife have found 
more time to study farming methods 
and practices, such as seed strains 
for greater crop yields, use of com- 
mercial fertilizers in greater quan- 
tities to supply plant foods for 
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larger crops, contour farming to 
conserve valuable soil, and greater 
use of legumes for soil fertility. 
The farmer has very definitely in- 
creased his gross income. 

But along with this increased 
gross income has come a rapidly 
increased expense of operation. The 
old days when a farmer and his 
family could weather a bad crop 
year by tightening his belt and do- 
ing without is gone forever because 
if he gets a crop or not he has a 
large outlay of expense for gasoline 
and oil, electricity, seed, fertilizer, 
repairs, and a multitude of other 
expenses which have come along 
with this farming revolution and 
these must be paid in spite of crop 
failures. 

In order to reap the advantages 
of power farming the farmer has 
been obliged to make large outlays 
for tractors, planting, cultivating 
and harvesting equipment, trucks, 
electric motors, feed grinders, and 
a multitude of appliances which are 
now accepted as necessary. Power 
equipment naturally wears out more 
rapidly than the old slow-moving 
horse-drawn equipment and_ the 
power farmer is now faced with 
machinery replacements about every 
10 years or less. 


Machinery Replacement Bill 


This change to power farming has 
come so rapidly and in a period of 
rising prices for both farm products 
and equipment that a large section 
of the farming population has not 
yet properly adjusted its thinking 
and its finances to this changed con- 
dition. The average farmer has 
given little thought to his large an- 
nual machinery depreciation bill 
other than to figure it as a deduction 
on his income tax report. He has 
made little provision for replace- 
ments of machinery and he has 
given little thought to the cost of 
new equipment as his present ma- 
chinery becomes obsolete or wears 
cut. 

This is serious enough but in ad- 
dition there is the ever present 
threat of a poor crop or a complete 
failure. When this occurs extensions 
are asked on accounts. Notes to the 
bank must be extended and addi- 
tional credit secured or else the 
farmer must go out of business un- 
less he had the foresight to provide 
Some reserves in cash, savings ac- 
counts, or U. S. Savings Bonds for 
emergencies during the fat years. 
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I recently asked a farmer custo- 
mer if he could save $1,000 a year 
and set it aside for an emergency 
fund. He said that he could not see 
how he could and yet he had an in- 
vestment of $10,000 in machinery 
on which the annual depreciation 
would be $1,000, according to his 
own figure. He did not realize the 
extent of depreciation which was ac- 
cumulating daily. 


A Reserve in Savings Bonds 


Of course, you who are country 
bankers know all these problems. 
You know the real need for the 
average farm operator to provide re- 
serves to be set aside in good times 
te help bolster his credit in the lean 
years. Many farmers realize it, too, 
but a very few do anything about it. 
It would appear to me that the best 
service a country bank could render 
its customers would be to preach 
not only the idea of having adequate 
cash in the bank, but to develop, 
also, a reserve in Savings Bonds. 

If such a reserve is to serve the 
purpose it must be ample and it 
must be put away so that the owner 
cannot break into it too easily and 
is not tempted to do so. This re- 
serve money should be segregated. 
It seems to me that investment in 
Series E Defense Bonds would be 
ideal for the purpose. The funds 
would be increased by the interest 
accumulation and the average per- 
son hesitates to cash the bonds once 
they are put away for a definite 
purpose. 


Simple and Spendproof Plan 


The catch in building a reserve is 
getting started on a simple and 


spendproof plan. The worker and 
the salaried man can use a payroll 


Ross Given of 
Tillman County, 
Oklahoma, appre- 
ciates that his 
tractor produces 
bountifully when 
kept in trim 
through system- 
atic repairs, and 
replacement when 
repairs are no 
longer economi- 
eal, Bankers will 
do farm custom- 
ers a favor by en- 
couraging regular 
replacement __re- 
serve saving 


savings plan in which the amount 
of bond purchase is deducted from 
his pay check every payday. The 
farmer has no regular paydays, how- 
ever, he could set a fixed percentage 
out of his gross income to save and 
take this percentage out of every 
income check he receives for the pur- 
chase of U. S. Defense Bonds or for 
deposit in his savings account. In 
operation it is simple. The farmer 
sells $1,000 worth of crops and 
when he deposits his check, he sets 
aside 1f nercent—$100, or $50 if he 
decides on 5 percent. This money 
goes into his reserve for new ma- 
chinery or for whatever he may ear- 
mark it. 

From the banker’s viewpoint, a 
farm customer who is building a re- 
serve is a more desirable borrower 
than the farmer who makes no pro- 
vision for replacement. A successful 
saver who builds a reserve on your 
advice will thank you for your in- 
terest in his welfare and he will be 
a better bank customer. 


Replacement Program 


The U. S. Savings Bonds Division 
of the U. S. Treasury Department 
has a strong selling point to farmers 
in its “Farm Machinery Replace- 
ment Plan.” Not only has it made 
a careful study of the acceptability 
of this plan, which has been excel- 
lent, but it is now encouraging 
farmers to keep their machinery de- 
preciation bill paid annually by in- 
vesting an equal amount of money 
each year in United States Defense 
Bonds. 

The soundness of this plan has 
prompted me to write this article 
and to ask all bankers to assist in 
every way possible to make the plan 
a success. (END) 
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\e can add 213 hours of productive working time 
to the bookkeeper’s day when you adopt Recordak 
Single Posting. 

Then . . . there’s only one record to post ; . . and only 
one posting a day. 


The bookkeeper posts all items—in a single run— 
to a statement, which serves as the ledger during the 
month. Then it is microfilmed (for the bank’s con- 
tinuous record) and sent out with the customer’s 
checks, which were photographed when paid. 

This way, two bookkeepers are not tied down to the 
same series of accounts as they are in dual posting 
routines. And they do not spend hours duplicating each 
other’s work . . . handling the same records, time after 
time. 


This, of course, means important savings for you— 


1. Each bookkeeper can handle 
many more accounts—with less 
fatigue .. . greater accuracy. 

2. You can reduce your bookkeep- 
ing machine requirements substan- 
tially—as much as 40% . . . there- 
by reclaiming valuable floor space. 


3. You can cut your stationery costs in half—no more 
ledger forms to order. 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking systems 


The Recordak Duplex Micro- 
filmer—one of the models now 
offered on an attractive purchase 
or rental basis. 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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In addition, you, and your depositors as well, are pro- 
tected against loss, carelessness, and fraud—as never 


before. 


Your Recordak microfilm copies are a photograph- 
ically accurate and complete record of all items 
handled by your bank . . . and can’t be tampered with 
or altered without detection. They can be filed at your 
finger tips—in as little as 1% of the space required for 
bulky ledgers—ready for immediate review in the 


Recordak Film Reader. 


What’s more, duplicate film copies, if desired for 
vault storage on or off the premises, can be made in 
the original microfilming operation. 

Get full information on Recordak Single Posting— 
the standard bookkeeping system now in operation in 
thousands of banks; also details on the 
complete line of Recordak Micro- 
filmers now offered on an attractive 
purchase or rental basis. Write today 
for a free copy of “In Bank After 
Bank After Bank.” Recordak Cor- 
poration (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Advance Program for National Conference 
of Farm Credit Men in Louisville Nov. 13-14 


field will be among the speakers for the American 

Bankers Association’s national meeting of Agri- 
cultural Representatives of Banks to be held in the 
Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, November 13 and 14. The 
advance program for the meeting was announced last 
month by W. W. Campbell, chairman of the A.B.A.’s 
Agricultural Commission and president, National Bank 
of Eastern Arkansas, Forrest City. 

The meeting is not limited to the nation’s full-time 
bank farm representatives and will be attended by other 
bankers concerned with farm credit. 

The advance program for the meeting follows: 


ae educators and bankers in the farm credit 


First Session 
Thursday, November 13, 1952, 9:30 A.M. 


Presiding, Frank H. Jenne, chairman, A.B.A. Com- 
mittee on Bank Agricultural Programs, and vice-presi- 
dent and manager, Seattle-First National Bank, Yakima, 
Washington. 

Introductory remarks by W. W. Campbell. 

“Our Increasing Responsibilities in Agricultural 
Credit,” by Jesse W. Tapp, member, Agricultural Com- 
mission, A.B.A., and executive vice-president, Bank of 
America N.T. & S.A., San Francisco. 

“Agricultural Policy and Banks,” by Dr. Earl L. 
Butz, head, Department of Agricultural Economics, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Panel on “Outside Problems and Opportunities,” with 
Darryl R. Francis, vice-president, National Bank of 
Commerce, Memphis, Tennessee, as moderator. 

Other topics to be covered by panel: “Cooperating 
with Federal and State Agencies,” by J. Keith Noll, 
assistant cashier and manager, farm service depart- 
ment, Peoples Bank and Trust Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
“Lending to Young Farmers” (speaker to be an- 
nounced); and “Providing a Full Credit Service,” by 
R. G. Dillingham, vice-president and agriculturist, First 
National Bank and Trust Co., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Second Session 
Thursday, November 13, 2 P.M. 


Presiding, Mr. Tapp. 

“Available Tools and How They Can Best Be Used,” 
by True D. Morse, president, Doane Agricultural Ser- 
vice, St. Louis. 

Panel on “Internal Operations of a Farm Depart- 
ment,” with A. C. Holland, vice-president, Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust Co., Hartford, as moderator. 
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Other topics to be covered by panel: “Establishing a 
Well Defined Policy for a Farm Department,” by James 
R. Austin, director, farm relations department, Peoples 
Bank, Roxboro, North Carolina; “Exchange of Per- 
tinent Farm Information within the Bank,” by Edmund 
J. Keane, vice-president, Merchants National Bank & 
Trust Co., Syracuse, New York; “Importance of Bank 
Director,” by S. Headley Shouse, director, First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Lexington, Kentucky; and 
“Adequate Credit Files to Support Agricultural Loans,” 
by Harris J. Sorensen, field representative, Merchants 
National Bank & Trust Co., Fargo, North Dakota. 


Dinner—7 P. M. 


“The Land-Grant Colleges and Banks,” by Dr. Frank 
Welch, dean, College of Agriculture, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 


Third Session 
Friday, November 14, 9 A.M. 


Presiding, Tyrus R. Timm, adviser, Agricultural Com- 
mission, A.B.A., and extension economist and professor 
of agricultural economics, Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station. 

“Agricultural Public Relations,” by Nicholas A. 
Jamba, vice-president, National Bank and Trust Co., 
Norwich, New York. 

Panel on “Duties and Functions of Agricultural Rep- 
resentatives,” with Tony L. Westra, assistant vice- 
president, Northwest Security National Bank of Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, as moderator. 

Other topics to be covered by the panel: “Servicing 
Agricultural Loans” (speaker to be announced) ; “So- 
licitation of New Business,” by Don E. Foster, assistant 
vice-president, Arkansas Valley Bank, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado; “Promotion of Special Agricultural Programs,” 
by George V. Holmes, vice-president, Gonzales (Texas) 
State Bank; “Farm Management Work,” by Walter W. 
McLaughlin, manager, farm service department, Citi- 


Darryl! R. Francis Earl L. Butz 
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zens National Bank, Decatur, Illinois; and “Specialized 
Functions” (speaker to be announced). 


Luncheon—12 Noon 


“What’s Ahead for Agriculture and Banking?” by 
Kenneth Hood, assistant director, commodity depart- 
ments, American Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago. 


Fourth Session 
Friday, November 14, 1952, 2 P.M. 


Panel on “The Man for the Job,” with Ted P. Axton, 


Farm-Home Scholarship Plan 


gee B. COPELAND, vice-president 
and manager of the Butler (Pa.) 
office of the Mellon National Bank 
and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, be- 
lieves the best way his bank can 
contribute to good farming practice 
is to encourage further education on 
the part of youngsters in Butler. 

At the recent Butler Farm Show, 
Mr. Copeland presented awards to 
the first four winners of his unique 
Mellon Farm and Home Scholarship 
program. Winners were chosen from 
three outstanding youth organiza- 
tions—4-H Club (agriculture and 
home economics), Future Farmers 
of America, and Future Home- 
makers of America. 

First prize in each of the four di- 
visions consists of a $125 scholar- 
ship to be applied against a “short 
course” in agriculture or homemak- 
ing; or as a start toward any four- 
year college course. 

The scholarships are awarded for 
excellence in long-term farm and 
homemaking projects undertaken by 
the contestants under the guidance 
of their youth organizations. 

In addition to the formal presen- 
tation of awards, colorful exhibits 
featured the four prize-winning stu- 
dents at the Butler Farm Show. 

Development of the Mellon schol- 
arship program began with the 
bank’s participation in last year’s 
Butler Farm Show. Public reaction 
to Mellon’s display depicting the ad- 
vantages of grassland farming were 
so enthusiastic that a more extensive 
program is planned. 


Conservation Field Days 


HE U. S. is now passing through 
the season of the year when soil 


conservation field days, balanced 
farming days, and plowing matches 
are the vogue. 

Some 15,000 to 20,000 recently at- 
tended Balanced Farming Day at 
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as moderator. 


president, Lafayette Savings Bank, Lafayette, Indiana, 


Other topics to be covered: “Country Bank with a 
Part-Time Representative” (speaker to be announced) ; 


“Country Bank with a Full-Time Representative” 
(speaker to be announced) ; “Agricultural Program for 
a City Bank” (speaker to be announced); and “Profit 


and Loss of a Farm Department,” by Howard G. Diess- 
lin, assistant professor in agricultural economics, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette. 

“Summary,” by Edward A. Wayne, vice-president, 


COOOL OL 


Mellon Bank’s ex- 
hibit at the But- 
ler County Farm 
Show, featuring 
the activities of 
the four winners 
of the bank’s 
$125 farm and 


home scholarships 


Lebanon, Kansas, when a dawn-to- 
dusk rehabilitation job was adminis- 
tered to a farm jointly owned by C. 
W. Diehl, vice-president of The 
Smith County State Bank, Smith 
Center, Kansas, and Ray McCord of 
Lebanon. 

The Smith County State Bank was 
represented on the steering com- 
mittee by Linton Lull, son of Presi- 
dent Floyd E. Lull. 

* * * 

Over 3,000 people attended the 
third annual Richland County 
(Ohio) Soil Conservation Field Day 
sponsored in August by The Mans- 
field Savings Trust National Bank 
and the Richland County Implement 
Dealers Association, with the coop- 
eration of the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice and the Extension Service. 

The Mansfield Savings Trust Na- 
tional Bank operates a branch office 
in Lexington, Ohio, which special- 
izes in rural and agricultural ac- 
counts. Participation in the field 
day program is one of the services 
the bank extends to help advance 
agricultural improvement. 

* * * 

Bankers were very much in evi- 
dence at the Alfalfa Field Day in 
Clark County, Wisconsin, when ad- 
vantages of alfalfa as a soil builder 
were demonstrated on two farms. 

Bankers participating, either as 


Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, Virginia. 


program planners or speakers, in- 
cluded: J. A. Musil, vice-president, 
and W. H. Allen, cashier, The First 
National Bank of Neillsville; A. J. 
Quinn, chairman and president, 
Northwestern State Bank, Cumber- 
land, who is president of the Wis- 
consin Bankers Association; John 
L. Stauber, vice-president, Citizens 
National Bank, Marshfield, who is 
vice-president of WBA; and William 
Bunkers, agricultural specialist, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

In the edition of The Clark County 
Press reporting the field day activ- 
ities, First National ran a third-page 
ad paying tribute to the faculty 
members of the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Wisconsin 
and the Extension Specialists. 


Illinois Ag School 


Illinois bankers will attend classes 
at the University of Illinois on Octo- 
ber 15-16 to learn of new develop- 
ments in agriculture and banking. 
More than 300 are expected to at- 
tend. 

This two-day school is the 10th 
in a series initiated at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1935 and conducted 
jointly by Illinois College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration, 
College of Agriculture, and Illinois 
Bankers Association. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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Timber Investments 


The author is a forestry con- 
sultant with headquarters in New 
Ipswich, New Hampshire. 


S an investment, how good is 
A timber? Many people are ask- 
ing this question as interest 
in the national tree farm movement 
mounts. A categorical answer can- 
not be given, but forestry has pro- 
gressed far enough in the United 
States so that we are now in pos- 
session of some significant facts. 

As an investment, timber has 
unique advantages. Unlike other 
crops, timber does not require in- 
tensive fertilization or cultivation or 
require harvesting at a fixed time. 
Timber can be held for a better price 
while the trees put on additional 
volume. Money invested in timber 
draws interest through annual wood 
growth and serves as an inflation 
hedge. Investors in timberland seem 
almost certain to profit from the 
long-term upward price trend that 
reflects the shift from involuntary 
to voluntary timber production. 

It is, of course, possible to buy the 
securities of paper and pulp, lum- 
ber and plywood companies, and en- 
ter the investment field in this 
manner. Besides the usual analyti- 
cal balance-sheet appraisal there 
are two other important criteria to 
guide one’s judgment. One is the 
degree of integration. This simply 
means the extent that various 
manufacturing operations of a com- 
pany have been coordinately de- 
veloped to use as much as possible 
of the tree. The second criterion is 
the extent of timberland ownership 


A. Z. NELSON 


and the character of timberland 
management. An exclusive and per- 
manent source of wood material is 
becoming increasingly essential to 
stability. 

Prospective investors in timber- 
land should seek the advice of pro- 
fessionally trained and experienced 
foresters. They can advise on many 
of the financial and technical ques- 
tions involved, for they know that 
tree farming is here to stay and 
that many people are finding it a 
new, safe, and lucrative field of in- 
vestment. 


Facts to Consider 


Except in the West, the timber 
economy has largely swung over 
from the harvesting of virgin stands 
to the harvesting of new growth. 
Many of these new forests are grow- 
ing under scientific principles of 
forest management encouraged by 
good market demand and prices. 

Trees are a renewable resource 
and we understand better how they 
grow. Unlike minerals, wood can be 
produced indefinitely on the same 
acre of land. This attribute, coupled 
with wood’s great versatility in use, 
augurs well for its future. 

Prices of standing timber have 
jumped from two to ten times since 
1940. Even another 1929 depression 
would not force them down to the 
lows of that period. Too many costs 
of production are wrapped up in the 
value of standing timber to permit 
wholesale liquidation at give-away 
prices. 

Devastating forest fires are be- 
coming more and more unusual. 


A harvested crop 
in a white pine 
plantation. Forty- 
one cords were 
cut, leaving 51 
cords standing for 
future harvesting 


Organized forest fire protection is 
widespread and effective. The Keep 
Green programs in the states are 
paying big dividends. Although for- 
est fire insurance and long-term pri- 
vate forest loans are not yet gener- 
ally available, a start is being made. 

Forest properties are not unfavor- 
ably situated from a tax standpoint. 
Many states provide for special 
forms of taxation which consider 
the long-term character of forest 
investments. Under the Federal in- 
come tax a “depletion allowance” is 
granted timber so that when income 
from harvesting is received the 
original purchase price of the tim- 
ber may be deducted prior to com- 
puting the tax. Most expenditures 
for tree farming either may be sub- 
tracted from current income as ex- 
pense or may be capitalized at the 
election of the taxpayer. An owner 
can choose to pay his tax at the 
regular income tax rate or on a 
capital gains basis. 


Important Influences 


Much hand labor in the woods has 
been eliminated. Today power saws 
are in general use for felling trees 
and bucking them into logs. Logs 
are usually skidded out of the woods 
by tractor and hauled to the mill 
by truck. Half a billion seedlings 
are planted each year—about 80 
percent by machines. Helicopters 
drop tree seeds from the air in some 
reforestation operations. But seed 
trees left during cutting operations 
restock most areas. Today, most 
large scale timber inventory and 
mapping jobs are done with aerial 
cameras. Forests are dusted from 
the air with DDT to control insects. 
Radio alerts woods operators and 
aids in fire control. 

Demand for pulpwood to be made 
into newsprint, paperboard, rayon, 
plastics and other derivatives is cer- 
tain to remain high. Last year our 
newspapers used six million tons of 
newsprint, 80 percent of which was 
imported from Canada. There is not 
enough newsprint to meet our needs. 
Increased domestic production prom- 
ised by plant expansions now unl- 
derway will benefit timber growers. 
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Mr. MACKLIN is director of the 
News Bureau of the New York State 
Bankers Association and editor of 
The New York State Banker. 


ARMING has always been a gam- 

ble and the stakes for both the 

farmer and the banker who 
finances him are much higher than 
formerly. This means that the 
banker who loans money to a farmer 
and gets it back in a way that helps 
both the borrower and the lender 
must know a great deal about how 
the farm business is organized and is 
being operated; and if a farm cus- 
tomer is operating in the red or ata 
meager profit, the lender should be 
able to recognize the weaknesses in 
his methods. 


Goal of School 


Alert to need of banker education 
in agricultural methods, the New 
York State Bankers Association 
undertook the establishment in 1946 
of an Agricultural School for Bank- 
ers—the first of its kind in the 
nation. 

The goal of the school, which held 
its seventh annual resident session 
at the Agricultural College of Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, in August, 
is defined by NYSBA President Ber- 
nard E. Finucane as “the making 
available to bankers up-to-date in- 
formation about agriculture and 
farm management which will equip 
them to render improved service to 
their farm customers.” 

During two one-week sessions of 
the school, the curriculum offers the 
bankers theory and practice. They 
get in capsule form the gist of the 
four-year agricultural course offered 
by the college, thus fitting them to 
talk to farm customers intelligently 
and with understanding, and en- 
abling them to help their customers 
solve their problems. 

Mornings are devoted to analyzing 
a farmer’s business, while afternoons 
are spent in field trips visiting dairy 
and vegetable farms, and other en- 
terprises having to do with the agri- 
cultural industry. Courses deal with 
farm appraisal, including land, 
buildings, equipment, and animal 
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Bankers Learn Why Some Farms Pay and Some Don't 


JOHN J. MACKLIN 


Professor R. D. 
Sweet, pointing, 
instructs his 
banker pupils in 
vegetable garden- 
ing while they are 
on the Cornell 
campus 
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stock; farm management; marketing 
and records; also, studies in agron- 
omy, dairy and poultry husbandry, 
and vegetable growing. 

The original plan for the Bankers 
School of Agriculture included a 
one-year session limited to 50 regis- 
trants. But the first year’s session 
had scarcely started before the men 
in attendance began talking about a 
“sophomore year.” Accordingly, we 
offered a sophomore session the sec- 
ond year the school was in operation 
and all but two of those who at- 
tended the first year came back for 
the sophomore year. 


Graduate Seminar 


In addition to the usual curricu- 
lum, a bankers’ graduate agricul- 
tural seminar is conducted on Mon- 
day and Tuesday of the school term 
for graduates of the school and for 
senior bank officers. The seminar 
discussions are concerned principally 
with national and international devel- 
opments in the agricultural economy. 

Over 250 bankers have attended 
the school from 150 upstate banks 
in 45 of the 56 farm counties and 
10 other states and Canada. 

While the school is designed pri- 
marily for officers and employees of 
New York State banks, applications 
are received and accepted from na- 
tional, Federal Reserve, and state 
bank examiners, and from the offi- 
cers of large city banks having rural 
correspondents. 


Two Types of Schools 
Dr. Van B. Hart, professor of 


farm management at the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, is associate director of the 
school, and one of the pioneers in 
its development and continued suc- 
cess. NYSBA offers these sugges- 
tions for conducting similar schools 
in other states: 

First, it feels that there is de- 
mand and need for two types of in- 
struction—(a) farm credit, and (b) 
general agricultural education on 
crops, dairy, soils, farm manage- 
ment, poultry, etc. 

Two days provide a reasonable 
length of time for a concentrated 
dose of farm credit, or soils, or dairy, 
but not enough for several subjects. 
Combining credit and general agri- 
culture in one two-day school means 
cutting out something. 

It believes that the best solution 
is to run a one and a half or two- 
day school on credit and a separate 
school on general agricultural sub- 
jects. This plan has the advantage 
of time for several agricultural sub- 
jects, i. e., soils, crops, dairy, poul- 
try, etc. Also, the best location for 
the two-day credit school may not 
be best for the agricultural school 
and vice versa. A two-day school of 
any kind is apt to draw a bigger 
crowd than a week-long school, and 
housing accommodations may mean 
best location for a two-day school is 
in a large city, while the best place 
for an agricultural school is likely 
to be on a college campus. 

(In November BANKING we shall 
include a few general suggestions 
for conducting the two types of 
schools mentioned by Mr. Macklin.) 
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SOLDIER IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


Schooled in war, not politics, Zachary Taylor 
had never even voted in a major election when he 
entered the presidential campaign of 1848. He disliked 
political parties and at first insisted on being a non- 
partisan candidate. The official notice of his nomination 
was sent to the dead-letter office with a quantity of 
mail on which the parsimonious Taylor refused to pay 


postage. (Prepaid postage was not yet in regular prac- 
tice.) Unofficial word reached him via Mississippi 
steamboat while he was at his Louisiana plantation. 
Summoned to the landing by the passengers’ shouts, 
he quietly received their congratulations. 

Taylor was born in Virginia in 1784 but nine months 
later his family moved to Kentucky and soon after their 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes 
and the homes of American industry. 


arrival built a comfortable brick house near present- 
day Louisville. This home where Zachary spent his boy- 
hood is now privately owned. Before he could read or 
write young Zachary learned the ways of the frontier 
and to be constantly on guard against hostile Indians; 
each night the house was barricaded and the family 
armed. 

Taylor’s forty years as an army officer coincided 
with the critical period of American expansion and 
took him the length and breadth of the country. During 
the Black Hawk War while he was stationed at Fort 
Crawford, Wisconsin, his daughter Sarah Knox Taylor 
and Jefferson Davis became engaged. Despite Taylor’s 
violent opposition the young couple were married, but 
the lovely bride died a few weeks afterwards. 

Although the army was Taylor’s career his greatest 
joy was farming and he preferred old clothes to a 
uniform. He acquired the sobriquet Rough and Ready 
during the Seminole War in Florida, and it was an 
apt description. He became a major general but he 
remained simple and unassuming, displayed reckless 
disregard for danger and insisted on sharing the rugged 
life of his troops. When the Mexican War ended he had 
not slept under a roof for two years or seen any member 
of his family. 

As the hero of Buena Vista, Taylor was persuaded 
to run for President and was elected in a five-cornered 
contest but he died in 1850 after only sixteen months 
in office. 
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PROCEDURE FOR 


Direct Return of Unpaid Items 


ANKS are primarily concerned 

with rendering the best pos- 

sible service to their custom- 
ers. Check collection procedures 
have been devised to enable banks 
to present items for payment at the 
earliest possible time. When pay- 
ment is refused it is of great im- 
portance in the interest of customer 
service that unpaid items be re- 
turned to the bank of deposit as 
soon as possible. 

While various methods have been 
introduced to speed up the check 
collection process, deferred posting, 
Saturday closing of banks, other 
bank holidays, and delays in mail 
service have tended to slow down 
considerably the return of unpaid 
items to the first bank endorser. It 
is not unusual for a week or more 
to elapse before an unpaid item is 
returned to the first endorsing bank 
even though the banks involved are 
located in the same Federal Reserve 
district. Such a situation does not 
help banking service and can readily 
create possible losses not only to 
the banks but to their depositors. 


Obvious Benefits for 
First Endorsing Bank 


The Bank Management Commis- 
sion has been attempting to find 


MELVIN C. MILLER 


Mr. MILLER, deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Association, 
is secretary of the Bank Manage- 
ment Commission. 


some way to speed up the return of 
unpaid items. As a result of its 
study, a plan has been developed 
providing for the return of unpaid 
items direct to the first bank en- 
dorser. This plan, with obvious bene- 
fit to the first endorsing bank (the 
institution most vitally concerned) 
will eliminate much of the delay now 
involved in returning items through 
usual channels. It is a simple pro- 
cedure and readily adaptable by any 
bank for any item. 


Procedure 


All checks in the amount of $50 
and over, found not payable for any 
reason, are to be returned by the 
payor bank to the first endorsing 
bank. If the item is over $1,000, a 
direct wire advice of nonpayment 
should also be given the first en- 
dorsing bank in accordance with 
existing transit instructions. Local 
clearinghouse items may be handled 
as at present between members of 
a clearinghouse association and the 
direct return made by the present- 
ing bank. 


The credit for the development of this project belongs largely 
to James H. Kennedy, chairman of the A.B.A. Bank Management 
Commission, who originated the idea for these changes in pro- 
cedure for the direct return of unpaid items. Mr. Kennedy, who is 
vice-president and cashier of the Philadelphia National Bank, sup- 
plied also the enthusiasm and energy to see the program through. 
He was assisted in this by the Commission’s Committee on the 
Return of Unpaid Items: G. Edward Cooper, assistant vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller, Philadelphia National Bank, chairman; E. 
A. Cook, vice-president and cashier, University National Bank, 
Seattle, Washington; Raymond C. Deering, vice-president and 
comptroller, Manufacturers Trust Company, New York; Eben C. 
Johnson, assistant vice-president, American Trust Company, San 
Francisco; Harold E. Randall, vice-president and comptroller, First 
National Bank of Boston; N. Suttle Roberts, president, State Na- 
tional Bank, Corsicana, Texas; and John T. Walters, comptroller, 


First National Bank, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


M.C.M. 


Three-Part Form 


At the time of direct return, a 
three-part draft form is to be pre- 
pared by the payor bank (see il- 
lustration). The original copy of 
the form, which is a draft on the 
first endorsing bank, should be 
treated as a check and routed by the 
returning bank through its regular 
banking channels as a cash item. 
This provides the means of payment 
for the returned item. The dupli- 
cate serves as a letter of transmittal 
and, with the unpaid item attached 
to it, should be mailed, without 
entry, directly to the first endorsing 
bank. The triplicate is to be retained 
as an office copy, 

The forms are stocked by many 
check printing concerns and are 
available on short notice and at a 
nominal cost. 

The first endorsing bank, on re- 
ceipt of the unpaid item, should 
credit the letter of transmittal (du- 
plicate copy of form) as a deposit 
to a Suspense (or Due to Banks) 
Account for account of the forward- 
ing (drawee) bank, and the item, or 
its regular return item form, used 
as a debit to the account of its cus- 
tomer. In due course, the Unpaid 
Item Draft will be received as a 
cash item through regular collection 
channels and should be handled as a 
debit to the Suspense Account, off- 
setting the original credit entry. 


Procedure Optional 


If for any reason a bank is un- 
able to determine the name of the 
first endorsing bank, the bank may 
return the item through regular col- 
lection channels as at present. 

If there is a question of the re- 
lease of intermediate bank endorsers 
because of their being by-passed in 
the direct return procedure and, con- 
sequently, having received no notice 
of dishonor, the bank may either 
return the item through regular col- 
lection channels as at present, or it 
may return the item direct and pre- 
serve the liability of such endorsers 
by giving notice of dishonor in ac- 
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FILE COPY OF UNPAID ITEM RETURNED DIRECTLY 


CHARGE TO COVER HAS BEEN PRESENTED THRU REGULAR BANKING CHANNELS 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


IN ORDER TO AVOID DELAY. THE ATTACHED UNPAID ITEM IS RETURNED TO YOU DIRECTLY. A DRAFT TO COVER HAS BEEN 
DRAWN ON YOU AND WILL BE PRESENTED THRU REGULAR BANKING CHANNELS AS A CASH ITEM. PENDING PRESENTATION 
PLEASE CREDIT THIS ITEM AS A DEPOSIT TO A “SUSPENSE” ACCOUNT 


UNPAID ITEM DRAFT) 


RETURNED 
To 


Pay TO THE ORDER OF 


5 


AS A CASH ITEM THRU REGULAR BANKING CHANNELS 


PRESENTE! 
COVERING UNI 


IPAID ITEM RETURNED OIRECTLY TO FIRST ENDORSING BANK 


OURSELVES 


$____... 


REASON. 


DRAWER 


PAYEE 


NAME OF YOUR BANK 
City, STATE 


Above is the triplicate form designed especially for the new procedure for the direct return of unpaid items, described 


cordance with the provisions of the 
present Negotiable Instruments Law. 
However, the mere by-passing of 
intermediate bank endorsers does 
not affect the liability of nonbank 
endorsers or of the drawer. 


Advantages 


1. Improves customer service and 
bank collection facilities. Unpaid 
items should be back at the first 
endorsing bank one to three or more 
days earlier than under present 
methods. 

2. Offsets in a measure retarded 
presentation because of Saturday 
bank holidays and other five-day 
week practices. 

3. Reduces credit risks of the de- 
positor as a result of accelerated re- 
turn procedure. 

4. Check kiting possibilities are 
minimized. 

5. Combats some of the resist- 
ance to deferred posting. 

6. Reduces substantially the vol- 
ume of return items handled by 
Federal Reserve banks and other 
intermediate collecting banks. 

7. Reduces over-all processing 
costs by reducing the number of 
handlings by different banks. 

8. Provides a flexible plan. Bank 
may, if it so desires, set limit on 
amount or type of item handled on 
a direct return basis. 

9. Loss of unpaid items in transit 
would be determined earlier since 
the Unpaid Item Draft should 
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in detail in the accompanying article 


promptly reach the first endorsing 
bank, evidencing nonpayment, and 
give the necessary information de- 
sired, including the name of the 
drawer if the item itself is not re- 
ceived in due course. 

10. Triplicate copy of form would 
act as a record for the forwarding 
(drawee) bank thereby eliminating 
a separate record which banks now 
maintain for items returned. 


Disadvantages (and Rebuttal) 


1. Possible confusion and error in 
determining which is the first bank 
endorsement. 

Rebuttal: In case of doubt, any 
item may always be processed as at 
present. 

2. The release of bank endorsers 
because of their being by-passed in 
the return procedure and, conse- 
quently, receiving no notice of dis- 
honor. 

Rebuttal: Risk negligible. Take a 
most exaggerated case where the 
first endorsing bank failed after it 
had received the return item and 
extended credit to a Suspense Ac- 
count but had not paid the Unpaid 
Item Draft. In such an instance, the 
Suspense Account would be part of 
the deposit structure of the failed 
bank and protected under Federal 
Deposit Insurance coverage up to a 
maximum of $10,000 for the total 
deposit liabilities of the first endors- 
ing bank to the payor bank. This 
has been confirmed by the FDIC. 


Furthermore, direct return does not 
affect, as indicated above, the liabil- 
ity of nonbank endorsers or of the 
drawer. 

3. The first endorsing bank has no 
assurance that the payor bank is 
returning items within the schedule 
of time. 

Rebuttal: There is no reason why 
any bank should accept the return 
of any unpaid item received direct 
if undue delay is involved as a re- 
sult of negligence on the part of the 
returning bank the same as they 
would do under present procedure. 
The first endorsing bank can re- 
fuse to pay the Unpaid Item Draft 
if it appears that undue delay was 
involved. 

4. Possible confusion in the rebate 
of exchange charged by intermedi- 
ary bank on nonpar item returned 
direct as the charge ticket will prob- 
ably be processed through a different 
chain of collecting banks. 

Rebuttal: (a) On nonpar items 
which may have been returned, re- 
fund of exchange can be obtained 
as heretofore, or by the first endors- 
ing bank requesting a refund. 

(b) The Unpaid Item Draft is 
drawn “payable at par” so if the 
first endorsing bank is a nonpar bank 
no exchange shou!d be involved in 
collecting the draft. 

5. Possible added effort for coun- 
try payor banks in returning items 
individually to the first endorsing 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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How much does 


a Pension Plan | 
Cost? | 


There’s no easy answer to that one. 
It depends on too many variables 

. on the company concerned 
and benefits sought . . . on the age 
of employees, the type of plan. 


But you don’t need an actuary 
to point out that increased income 
from any pension fund automat- 
ically means lower costs or greater 
benefits—and sometimes both! 


So perhaps that explains the in- 
creasing attraction of trusteed 
plans for so many companies. . . 
why many of them have come to 
us for help in realizing a more 
satisfactory return on their in- 
vested funds. 


Not that we’re pension plan 
experts ... 


Or trust fund administrators, 


either. 


But over the years, our Research 
Department has been asked to 
pass on the merits of thousands of 
different portfolios . . . 


To comment 
securities ... 


on individual 

To make sensible suggestions 
aimed at increasing yield—with- 
out impairing stability. 


As a matter of policy, we make 
no charge for this service, either. 
If you’d like to know what we 
think of any portfolio that inter- 
ests you, just write—in confidence 
of course—to John F. Sullivan, 
Partner— 


MERRILLLYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities | 


bank as against present procedure. 

Rebuttal: This additional service 
provided to customers through direct 
returns should compensate for any 
slight additional effort that may be 
involved. Keep in mind the benefits 
are reciprocal for all banks partici- 
pating in direct returns. 


Legal Status 


The Legal Department of the 
A.B.A. has reviewed the plan and 
has, among other things, the follow- 
ing to say regarding it: 

“The Deferred Posting Statute rec- 
ommended by the American Bank- 
ers Association, in force in most 
states, applies to demand items re- 
ceived by a payor bank other than 
over the counter. It requires, in gen- 
eral, as a condition for revoking 
tentative credit given by a payor 
bank on the day of receipt that the 
item be returned before midnight on 
the next banking day. The statute 
was drawn without anticipating the 
introduction of a plan for the return 
of unpaid item direct to the first 
bank endorser, and hence at that 
time it was assumed that each item 
would be returned to the last col- 
lecting bank from which received. If 
this assumption controls, direct re- 
turns will not permit revocation of 
such credit. 


Amendment to Transit 
Instructions 


“Section 3 of the American 
Bankers Association recommended 
statute permits its effect to be varied 
by agreement between banks. This 
can be done by adding a sentence 
to standard transit instructions to 
permit revoking credit by direct re- 
turns as well as by the present 
method of returning the item to the 
bank from which it was received. A 
suggested form is, 

“‘The payor bank or any col- 
lecting bank is authorized to re- 
turn any unpaid item direct to the 
first endorsing bank.’ 

“Except for the Deferred Posting 
Statute, as explained in paragraph 
1, above, no legal objections are 
found to direct returns by payor 
banks that are willing (1) to rely 
exclusively on the first endorsing 
bank, on endorsers prior to such 


A necessary evil is one we like so 
much we refuse to do away with it. 


Nothing is impossible. 
have peace on a war basis. 


Now we 


bank, and on the drawer for reim- 
bursement for an item returned di- 
rect, and (2) to waive recourse 
against intermediate collecting 
banks.” 

Liability of the first endorsing 
bank to the payor bank for an item 
returned direct, in case of insolvency 
of the first endorsing bank, is cov- 
ered by Federal Deposit Insurance. 
The insurance limitation of $10,000 
applies to the total deposit liabil- 
ities of the first endorsing bank to 
the payor bank. 

The insolvency of an intermedi- 
ate collecting bank will not cause 
loss to the payor bank if the first 
endorsing bank is solvent. 


Approval of the Plan 


The plan has the approval of the 
Bank Management Commission of 
the American Bankers Association. 
Its use is being favorably considered 
for adoption at this time by several 
banking groups and state banking 
associations. The Federal Reserve 
System has given assurance of its 
cooperation in the plan. It is evident 
from the interest already manifested 
that the procedure will, in due 
course, become universal throughout 
the country. 


Banks Call Plan 
“Most Satisfactory" 


Banks that have adopted the pro- 
cedure report most satisfactory re- 
sults with no real disadvantage; in 
fact, it would appear that the risks 
banks now take through the un- 
necessary delays in the return of 
unpaid items under the present pro- 
cedure are by far greater than any 
possible nominal liability which 
may be assumed in taking advantage 
of the suggested plan for the direct 
return of unpaid items to the first 
endorsing bank. It is rather difficult 
to conceive that any bank would re- 
fuse to accept the return of an unpaid 
item received by the direct return 
method and make proper payment 
to cover when it is obvious that the 
procedure reacts to its benefit. It is 
definitely desirable to have all banks 
participate in returning unpaid items 
direct and, therefore, the Bank Man- 
agement Commission respectfully 
recommends that the plan be 
adopted by all banks in order to cut 
down present delays involved in the 
return of unpaid items and to afford 
to depositors the benefit of the more 
efficient collection service. 
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Banker acceptance 


for creating superior banking quarters... 


from California .. to New Jersey 


git 
| 
Security State Bank, Turlock 


Exchange State Bank, Kansas City 


Trenton 


There are many reasons why we’ve won the acceptance 

and endorsement of bankers throughout this country and on 
foreign soil. Mainly, because we specialize exclusively 

in bank planning, designing, building and equipping. This enables 
us to design quarters that operate more efficiently, more 
economically, that help your personnel do a better job in less time. 
Accordingly, customer service improves, and so does new 

business. Regardless of the size of your project, you'll find our 
organization and services invaluable in helping you attain 


the finest possible quarters for the money you have to invest. 


Banco de los Colonos, Havana, Cuba 


Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 97TH & Stpney Sts. « Offices in: NEW YORK, 103 Park Ave. 
ATLANTA, WEsTERN Union BLpc. SAN FRANCISCO, Mecuanics INstTITUTE BLDG. 


Operating in Latin America as: EDIFICIOS PARA BANCOS, S. A. ¢ Headquarters: MEXICO D. F., MEXICO 
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Better LAYOUT—Less OUTLA 


Floors—Housekeeping—Employee Comfort 


This is the last in a series of ar- 
ticles by MR. STEELE, who is assist- 
ant vice-president of the Central 
National Bank of Cleveland. His 
previous discussions of the relation 
of bank profits to layout, building 
materials, and equipment appeared 
an BANKING for October and Decem- 
ber 1951 and February, May, and 
July 1952. In last month’s issue he 
wrote on “Modernized Operations.” 


HE selection of proper flooring 

for each area of the bank build- 

ing will add beauty to the bank, 
Save maintenance expense, reduce 
danger of slipping or falling, and 
contribute to the comfort of those 
who must walk or stand on the floor. 
Floors which have been properly 
selected and carefully maintained 
reduce fatigue, increase efficiency, 
and lower the cost per unit of work 
in the bank. 

Further evidence of the impor- 
tance of selecting the proper floor- 
ing is provided by the fact that as 
much as 20 percent of the mainte- 
nance cost of the average bank 
building may be spent on cleaning 
and maintenance of floors. A few 
hundred dollars more spent on the 
proper floor may save many times 
that amount in cleaning and mainte- 


Photograph I: Principal types of stockroom equipment. 


See page 131 


FORDE STEELE 


nance costs, lowered accident costs 
and insurance rates, and it will also 
extend the life and beauty of the 
surface. 

It is recognized that most floor 
surfaces have to be replaced even- 
tually. Yet, too often, floors which 
have been neglected are replaced 
because of their poor appearance, 
when proper maintenance would 
have prolonged their life indefinitely. 
It is just human nature for the jan- 
itor to try to keep a good looking 
floor in top-notch shape but to be 
less energetic about trying to clean 
up a floor when the appearance be- 
gins to wane. 


Floors for the Lobby 


The various types of flooring 
listed below are not necessarily in 
order of preference. 

TERRAZZO. Terrazzo consists of 
about 70 percent marble chips mixed 
with cement, ground down and pol- 
ished to a very smooth finish. It is 
very durable and easily maintained. 
Even if it is poorly maintained, dirt 
on the surface is camouflaged by the 
variegated pattern. To avoid crack- 
ing and insure permanence, terrazzo 
should be installed over a cement 
subfloor. 

Despite their great durability, ter- 


razzo floors, since they consist pri- 
marily of marble, are harmed 
greatly by acids and by alkalis, 
Cleaners to be used on terrazzo 
floors should be neutral, i.e., neither 
acid nor alkali. Terrazzo floors 
should be mopped or vacuumed 
daily. About once or twice a year 
it may be necessary to scrub the 
floor, using a neutral scouring pow- 
der. 

If terrazzo is waxed, it should be 
coated with a good water wax. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
wax may result in the floor’s being 
somewhat slippery in wet or icy 
weather. Terrazzo can also be sealed 
with a terrazzo sealer, which pene- 
trates into the pores of the marble. 
These terrazzo sealers do not make 
the floor any more slippery than is 
untreated terrazzo and are often 
preferred to wax. 

MARBLE. Marble is a natural stone 
with a dense texture. Its beauty and 
permanence make it an ideal floor- 
ing for lobbies and halls. There is 
considerable disagreement as to 
whether marble floors should be 
waxed or sealed. Other than this, 
most of the statements made about 
terrazzo floors apply to marble. 

ASPHALT TILE. Asphalt tile is 
made of asbestos fibers, asphaltic or 


Photograph II: Shows sorting, weighing and other equip- 


ment. See page 131 
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Photograph III: Commercial bookkeeping balancing unit of 
four books. See page 132 


resinous binders, and coloring, and 
is classed as a resilient flooring. The 
greater the resilience the greater the 
comfort. Asphalt tile wears well, is 
fairly easy to maintain and provides 
an attractive surface. It is the only 
one of the composition floorings 
which can be laid directly over con- 
crete which is in direct contact with 
the ground. This flooring has been 
used very successfully by banks 
which, in remodeling, need to cover 
an old wooden floor. Though less 
quiet underfoot than other resilient 
floors, asphalt tile tests 90 percent 
more quiet than hardwood. It is less 
resistant to indentation than other 
composition floors and requires fur- 
niture rests under the legs of tables 
and chairs. It is one of the lowest 
cost resilient flooring materials. 

Since asphalt is softened by oils 
or petroleum derivatives, waxes, and 
cleaners that contain oil should not 
be used on asphalt tile. Only water 
emulsion (self-polishing) waxes and 
cleaners that contain no solvents or 
oils should be used. 

CARPET. The practice of carpeting 
the lobby floor has spread rapidly 
during recent years. In those banks 
where it has been installed, it has 
added materially to the attractive- 
ness of the lobby and serves as a 
very effective sound conditioner. 
Carpeting should be used only if 
the architecture of the lobby is such 
that it fits in well, and if manage- 
ment believes that the higher main- 
tenance and replacement costs are 
justifiable. In some banks, it has 
been found necessary to install a 
strip of resilient flooring, such as 
asphalt tile, in front of the teller 
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windows to withstand the severe 
wear. In other cases, this situation 
has been met by placing a strip of 
rubber matting over the carpet in 
front of the windows. 

There has been considerable in- 
terest in the use of vinyl carpeting 
for both the lobby and work areas 
of the bank. At a distance of a few 
feet, vinyl carpeting very closely 
resembles fabric carpeting. How- 
ever, it is waterproof and can be 
cleaned with a commercial floor 
cleaning machine which scrubs the 
material with soapy water, which is 
then drawn from the floor with a 
special vacuum cleaner. Installed on 
rubber cushion, it is extremely com- 
fortable to walk on. While this type 
of carpeting has not been on the 
market a sufficient time to afford 
practical knowledge of how long it 
will provide satisfactory service, it 
is being installed in a considerable 
number of bank lobbies. 


Floors for Clerical Areas 


Woop. At the present time, wooden 
floors are seldom installed in new 
buildings because of the high orig- 
inal cost and expensive maintenance. 
The various resilient floorings are 
less expensive, more easily main- 
tained, and have found wide usage 
both in new construction and in the 
modernization of older buildings. 

A beautiful surface can be re- 
stored to old wooden floors by re- 
moving all previous finish, sanding, 
if necessary, applying a good pene- 
trating sealer, and waxing. The 
beauty of such a floor can be main- 
tained by periodically sweeping with 
a soft cotton mop, dampened slightly 


Photograph IV: Proof department layout, showing assign- 
ment and work tables. See page 132 


with a solution of three parts kero- 
sene and one part paraffin. This 
operation will clean the floor and 
renew its luster. 

ASPHALT TILE. Asphalt tile is fre- 
quently used in clerical areas with 
excellent results. It has the same 
advantages when used for clerical 
areas as noted above. 

Cork TILES. Cork tile is the most 
quiet of all the resilient floors. Cork 
tile is made from pure cork shav- 
ings, compressed under intense heat 
and great pressure so that the nat- 
ural gums in the cork liquefy, form- 
ing a binder. 

Cork flooring is very porous and 
absorbs dirt quickly, unless it is 
properly finished. 

Cork floors have the greatest 
durability and require the least 
maintenance if they are sealed with 
a penetrating sealer and maintained 
with wax. 

LINOLEUM TILE. While not as 
popular as asphalt tile, linoleum and 
linoleum tile can be used with good 
results in the clerical areas of a 
bank. Linoleum is composed of 
ground cork or wood flour, coloring, 
drying oils, and gum. Good linoleum 
is only slightly more expensive than 
asphalt tile, is more resilient, but 
will not wear quite as well. Some of 
the newer linoleums will frequently 
give longer service than asphalt tile. 
Where sub-floors are slightly uneven, 
embossed linoleum tends to conceal 
minor irregularities. 

Linoleum should be swept daily 
with a soft brush or dry mop. If 
the surface is soiled, mopping with 
a mop dampened with clear cold 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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UNIFORM FIDUCIARIES ACT 


Passage of Act in New Mexico Saves 
Bank More Than $10,000 

ECAUSE New Mexico has enacted 

the A.B.A.-recommended Uni- 

form Fiduciaries Act, a bank 
in that state which permitted an 
agent to withdraw the proceeds of 
a $10,285 draft, falsely drawn on 
his employer and deposited in his 
personal account, has been allowed 
to collect the draft from the em- 
ployer. 

The agent had been hired as a 
buyer for a cotton buying firm, 
given a pad of printed-form drafts 
drawn on the firm through a Texas 
bank, and told to pay for cotton 
which he purchased by obtaining the 
seller’s signature as drawer of the 
draft and adding his own signature 
as acceptor for his employer. 

Arrived at his assigned territory, 
he started out with a bang. His 
first official act was to take a draft 
from his pad, fill it out to show a 
sale of 87 bales of cotton, for $10,- 
285.21, and sign it both as seller 
and as acceptor. The cotton was 
nonexistent. 

The next day he endorsed the 
draft as agent of his principal and 
deposited it in the local bank, which 
permitted him to draw a $500 check 
against it, this amount being the 
limit of his personal credit with the 
bank. 

On the following day he returned, 
stating that he needed all of the re- 
maining amount of the draft in 
order to pay for the cotton which 
he had purchased. The bank teller 
informed him that, since the draft 
had not yet cleared, payment could 
not be made. However, at the 


agent’s insistence the teller called 
the drawee bank in Texas and was 
informed that the item was good 
and should be paid. The teller then 
paid him the rest of the money. 
The draft never did clear. When 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Uniform Fiduciaries Act—Trusts—Bankruptcy 


it was presented to the cotton firm, 
payment was refused. The agent 
having by then “precipitously fled 
the jurisdiction,” the bank sued the 
firm to recover the amount it had 
paid. 

New Mexico’s Supreme Court 
found in the bank’s favor. The Uni- 
form Fiduciaries Act, the court 
said, provides that if a fiduciary 
makes a deposit in a bank of a 
negotiable instrument such as that 
in question, the bank is not bound 
to inquire whether he is committing 
thereby a breach of his obligation 
as fiduciary, and it may pay the 
amount of the deposit to him with- 
out being liable to his principal, pro- 
vided that it is acting in good faith. 

The agent’s principal transacted 
business with a presumed knowledge 
of the existence of the Fiduciaries 
Act in New Mexico, the court said. 
It had furnished him with blank 
instruments which, when executed, 
were negotiable. The drawee bank, 
also its agent, had authorized the 
depository bank to pay to him the 
draft in question. The depository 
bank had no notice of the agent’s 
fraud and acted in good faith and, 
therefore, said the court, it was en- 
titled to recover the amount which 
it had paid out. Roswell State 
Bank v. Lawrence Walker Cotton 
Co., 240 P.2d 1143. cf. Paton’s Di- 
gest, Deposits, §22C. 


BANK DEPOSIT TAXATION 


A summary of the provisions of laws of 
the different states with reference to taxa- 
tion of bank deposits has been revised and 
reprinted. Copies of the summary, which 
shows, among other things, the states which 
tax deposits, rates of taxes now in effect, 
and the incidence of taxation, whether upon 
banks or their depositors, may be obtained 
by addressing the Secretary of the Com- 
mitttee on State Legislation, American 
Bankers Association, 12 East 36th St., 
New York 16, N., Y. 


TRUSTS 


Settior — Beneficiary May Revoke His 
“Irrevocable” Trust 


supreme court has 
held that the settlor of an inter 
vivos trust who has become its sole 
beneficiary, may have it terminated, 
even though the deed setting it up 
had expressly declared “that this 
trust is irrevocable.” Such a decla- 
ration does not automatically make 
a trust irrevocable, since a trust 
can be only as irrevocable as the 
terms of the trust deed permit it 
to be, the court said. 

In the trust deed in question, the 
settlor had reserved to himself dur- 
ing his lifetime ‘the right to elim- 
inate any beneficiary or beneficiaries 
entirely and to substitute other 
beneficiaries. ...” By the exercise 
of this right, he had eliminated all 
named beneficiaries, substituted 
himself both as the sole life tenant 
and remainderman, and then filed a 
bill in equity seeking termination of 
the trust and the return of the trust 
res to himself. 

The supreme court overruled a 
lower court which had dismissed the 
bill on the ground that the trust 
was irrevocable and gave the settlor 
no right to revoke or alter the desig- 
nation of remaindermen. Stating 
that “there was no logical basis” 
for restricting the meaning of the 
term “beneficiaries” to life tenants, 
the higher court held that a benefi- 
ciary is anyone who has the enjoy- 
ment of or ultimate right to trust 
property and, therefore, that re- 
maindermen as well as life tenants 
are beneficiaries. 

The court then turned to the Re- 
statement of the law of trusts and 
adopted its reasoning: “Although 
the settlor is not originally the sole 
beneficiary of the trust, if he sub- 
sequently acquires the interests of 
the other beneficiaries so that he 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


Many banks consider our Field Warehouse Service in 
connection with every application for accommodation in 
excess of open-line limits . . . they have found Warehouse 
Receipt Loans against goods stored on the borrower’s own 
premises a sound, useful form of banking service, afford- 
ing profitable employment of bank deposits and a practi- 
cal means of adapting banking service to the needs of the 
community. Banks have made thousands of loans against 
our warehouse receipts covering hundreds of articles . . . 
not a single bank experienced a loss, or had its right to the 
possession of the goods challenged. Our Field Warehouse 
Service enables you to give your customers maximum 
credit service with minimum risk. 


* 
OPERATING OFFICES 


Bank of Albany Building, Albany 1, Ga. « Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. @ 60 State St., 
Boston 9, Mass. ¢ 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N. Y. «© 173 West Madison St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. ¢ Thomas Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas ¢ National Bank Bldg., Detroit 32, Mich. 
e 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. « 520 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, 
Calif. e 39-45 No. Third St., Memphis 3, Tenn. ¢ Pere Marquette Bldg., New Orleans 
9, La. ¢ 16 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. ¢ Keystone Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. « 
425 East 8th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. ¢ 235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Western Union Bldg., Tampa 1, Fla. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 


25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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That's the kind of report | like to see— adequate fire 
insurance, sufficient public liability limits, and A 
NATIONAL SURETY BLANKET FIDELITY BOND. 
Any concern displaying that kind of sound judgment 

rates high with me.”’ 


IE 


UNDERWOOD 


One of the important items to bank officials 


when business concerns apply for credit is 


proper fidelity protection. They realize that 


rising costs and inability to meet them cause 


many trusted employees to go astray. Con- 


stant employee thefts and embezzlements 


can reach catastrophic proportions and ulti- 


mately undermine and destroy the financial 


structure of any business. 


The best protection is a NATIONAL SURETY 
BLANKET FIDELITY BOND with a limit suffi- 
cient to meet any contingency. There is a 
NATIONAL SURETY agent or representative 


in your city who is ready and willing to ex- 


plain this protection in more detail. 


NATIONAL SURETY 


CORPORATION 


4 Albany Street, New York 


INVISIBLE ARMOR © 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 
becomes sole beneficiary, he can ter- 
minate the trust.” 

The fact that the trust deed <on- 
tained a spendthrift provision with 
respect to both income and prin- 
cipal was held not to alter the situa- 
tion. As far as that provision was 
concerned, the court said, it never 
served any effective purpose because 
a settlor cannot create a _ valid 
spendthrift trust in his own prop- 
erty for his own use as against his 


creditors. Schellentrager y. 


Tradesmens Nat. Bank & Trust Co., 
88 A.2d 773. 


CHECKS 


In Florida one Gartner sued a bank, 
alleging that upon his inquiry from 
time to time the bank informed him 
that the account of one Pound was 
“good”; that upon the strength of 
these representations he cashed 
checks drawn by Pound; that actu- 
ally Pound’s account had been gar- 
nished and that the bank had been 
accepting his checks and permitting 
him to come in and take them up 
as though they were drafts; that 
for a time the checks which he 
cashed were honored by the bank, 
but that eventually the bank failed 
to honor them when he presented 
them. He had been, said he, de- 
frauded. 

Florida’s Supreme Court agreed 
with Gartner that, as a general rule, 
a bank may be held liable for dam- 
ages arising out of fraudulent mis- 
representations made by an employee 
while acting within the scope of his 
employment. However, the court held 
that the facts alleged by Gartner 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 


“Yes, your uncle did mention you in his 
will, but I wouldn’t care to repeat what 
he said.” 
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Bankers: Votes Placed 


Quick Collection Service FIRST 


Here’s how Chase speed treats every item! 


At frequent intervals throughout the day and night Chase trucks 
rush remittance letters from post offices and express terminals 

to the Bank .. . Checks are sorted immediately into groups. 

Those on New York are sent by messenger to the Clearing House 
for the 2, 8 and 9 a.m. clearings. Checks received up to 9:15 a.m. 
are included in the final clearings for the day at 10 a.m. 
Out-of-town items get special treatment, including microfilming 
for the protection of our correspondents... 

Checks go from Chase “the fastest way”— and that includes 
extensive use of air transport wherever practical. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK |@e 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SERVICE TO 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Credit information 


Around the clock mail 
pick-up 


Quick collection of items 


Participation in 
local loans with 
correspondent banks 


Dealers in State and 
Municipal Bonds 


Execution of security 
orders 


Analyses of investment 


portfolios 
Safekeeping of securities 
Full foreign services 


Many personal services 
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CASHIER 


“Te PRESIDENT 


Yes, the president complimented me for selecting 
DURA-GRIP Check Book Covers. He was very pleased to 
learn that our check book covers now cost us less. “Cutting 
the cost of an expense item and pleasing our depositors at 
the same time is indeed smart business,” the president said. 


ATTENTION CASHIERS AND SUPPLY BUY- 
ERS! Write or wire for samples of DURA- 
GRIP Check Book Covers today! You'll 
economize with DURA-GRIP three ways: 
your initial cost will be low, your replace- 
ment cost will be less, and you'll save by 
eliminating the cost of the tongue on the 
check filler. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


BUSHONG COMPANY, Portland, Oregon 
CLARKE & COURTS, Houston, Beaumont, Dallas, Galveston and Harlingen, Texas; Lafayette, La. 
THE COLUMBUS BANK NOTE COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 
H. S$. CROCKER CO. INC., Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif. 
CURTIS 1000 INC., St. Pau! Minn. 
DENNISON & SONS, Long Island City, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Boston, Mass.; Miami, Florida 
THE J. C. HALL COMPANY, Powtucket, R. |. 
JOHN H. HARLAND COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia and Orlando, Florida 
THE IRWIN HODSON CO., Portland, Oregon 
HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN, Honolulu, Howaii 
NORTH PACIFIC BANK NOTE CO., Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. 
OGDEN LITHOGRAPHING CO., Ogden, Utah 
PROTECTU BANK NOTE, CORP., Chicago, III. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN BANK NOTE CO., Salt Lake City, Utah; Denver and Pueblo, Colo.; 
El Paso, Texas 
SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., San Francisco, Calif. 
SOUTHWESTERN STATIONERY & BANK SUPPLY, Oklahoma City, Lawton and Ponca City, Okla.; 
Amarillo, Texas 
SPOKANE LITHOGRAPHING CO., Spokane, Washington 
STAFFORD-LOWDON, Fort Worth, Texas 
WESTERN LITHOGRAPH CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 


COAST BOOK COVER COMPANY 


810 East Third Street, Los Angeles 54, California 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


failed to state any cause of action 
for fraud, and called attention to 
that provision of the negotiable in. 
struments law that a bank is not 
liable to the holder of a check until 
it accepts or certifies the check. 
While the court ordered summary 
judgment for the bank, it did point 
out that it was not deciding whether 
the party which had _ garnished 
Pound’s account would have a cause 
of action against the bank. Gartner 
v. American Nat. Bank, 58 S.2d 705. 


BANKRUPTCY 


False Statement for Credit Made at Urg- 
ing of Objecting Creditor Is Not Grounds 
for Denial of Discharge. 


Tue Federal District Court for the 
Eastern District of Wisconsin has 
refused to deny a discharge in bank- 
ruptcy to a borrower who made 
false written statements of his fi- 
nancial condition at the insistence 
of the creditors who subsequently 
objected to the discharge. 

The objecting creditors were two 
small loan companies. It appeared 
that, in the course of borrowing 
from them, the borrower had made 
full oral disclosure of all his debts 
but had been directed by their em- 
ployees to list but a few of them 
and then to write upon his loan ap- 
plication: “I have no other bills.” 

From all the evidence, the court 
concluded that the companies, as 
part of their general scheme of 
doing business, deliberately con- 
trived to obtain incomplete financial 
statements so that, in the event of 
the borrower’s bankruptcy, they 
might use them to prevent ex- 
tinguishment of their claims; and 
that the loans had not been made 
in reliance upon his financial con- 
dition as revealed in his written 
statements, but rather upon the con- 
trived “false” statements. 

While the Bankruptcy Act does 
provide for the denial of a dis- 
charge to one who has obtained 
credit by making a materially false 
written statement respecting his 
financial condition, “it is well es- 
tablished,” said the court, “that in 
order for the discharge to be denied 
the objecting creditor must have 
relied on the false statement.” In 
Re Anderson, 104 F. Supp. 599. 
JOHN RENE VINCENS 
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In Los Angeles... 


HELICOPTERS SPEED THE MAIL 


Helicopters speed air mail 19 times a day 
from airport to Post Office in Los Angeles. 


Frequent pickups at the Post Office by our 
own messenger service assure you the very 
fastest handling of items sent to us by air mail. 


e 24 Hour Transit Department 


CALIFORNIA BANK, LOS ANGELES 
FRANK L. KING, President 


BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT 

Head Office: 625 South Spring Street 
T. E. Ivey, Jr., Vice President 
RUDOLPH OSTENGAARD, Ass’t Vice President 


GARDNER TURRILL, Ass’t Vice President 
F. M. ARMITAGE, Ass’t Cashier 


A familiar sight at Los Angeles Municipal Airport is the mail 
helicopter flying over California Bank’s airport billboard. 
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rganizations 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Republican presidential nominee, in a “surprise 
visit” to the Investment Seminar conducted recently by the New York State Bankers 
Association, received a 40-second standing ovation from the 530 banking executives 
representing 12 states and Canada that were present. Introduced by NYSBA Presi- 
dent Ernest H. Watson (facing camera at right) as “the next President of the 
United States,’’ General Eisenhower gave an informal talk lasting about five minutes. 
Asserting that he would be a “fortunate man” if he could sit down and listen to 
the seminar’s discussions, General Eisenhower invited the bankers to “take ad- 
vantage of this brief meeting” by feeling free to sit down and talk with him “about 
the things that are important in your section, because that is what I am trying to 
learn” 


NEW STATE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


Left to right: SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION OF MASSA. 

CHUSETTS—Crawford H. Stocker, Jr., president, Lynn Five 

Cents Savings Bank, Lynn; SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIA. 

TION OF MAINE — George H. Viles, vice-president and 
treasurer, South Paris Savings Bank 


The news in this department is 
edited by WILLIAM P. BOoGIE of 
BANKING’S staff. 


Ag Schools 


Tae campus of Cornell University 
was the scene on August 25 of the 
opening of two of the major agri- 
cultural activities of the NEw York 
STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION. Sixty- 
seven banks were represented at the 
sixth annual resident session of the 
BANKERS SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
and 64 at the second annual GRADU- 
ATE BANKERS AGRICULTURAL SEMI- 
NAR. 

The school is designed to enable 
bankers to become farmers for five 
days and to see farming as a farmer 
sees it. The two-day seminar, which 
deals with agricultural economics, is 
designed to keep top management 
and graduate students abreast of 
changing developments in the state’s 
agricultural picture. 


Investment Seminar 


Another annual event of the 
NYSBA which took place recently 
was the third INVESTMENT SEMINAR, 
held in New York City on September 
12 in cooperation with the Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
of New York University. This semi- 
nar is designed to assist bankers re- 
sponsible for the investment port- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 


The graduating class at this year’s School of Banking at the University of Wisconsin 
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| LOW COST "Screen Broadcast” SPOT MOVIE ADS 


in Your Local Theatres 


Show What Your Bank Offers. Get new depositors, new customers 
for your Bank by using powerful Spot Movie Ads on the screens 

of your local movie theatres. Typical scenes from these professionally 
made, interesting talking movie shorts are shown at left. They 
demonstrate the advantages of a checking account, show people 

the convenience of your services . . . invite them to YOUR Bank 

for friendly advice and help. 


Reach Your Best Prospects. Your Spot Movie Ads are shown 

in theatres you select in your own community. On the giant 

screen, they get the undivided attention of the movie-goers of your 
locality—your best prospects. You'll be surprised how little this 
hard-hitting advertising costs. 


Ys OF EACH 
SPOT MOVIE AD 
YOUR NAME SHOWS YOUR 


Bank BANK NAME 


location, features your 


YOUR SERVICES services in a forceful selling 
talk that you select. Let us 
YOUR ADDRESS schedule a Movie Ad 


campaign for you that will 
really get results! Over 
50,000 local firms, including 


advertising—proof that it 
pays. We handle all details. 


below. 


BRING LOCAL THEATRE CROWDS INTO YOUR BANK. 


CLIP MAIL NOW. 


The Screen Broadcast Companies No obligation 


e 
Motion Picture 
ee ept. 8-6 
Advertising Service Co., cin me. 
1032 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. : Please send me more information on Spot Movie Ads. 

United Film Service, Inc. 
‘2449 Charlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. State ....... 


Members of Movie Advertising Bureau 


hundreds of Banks, use screen 


Get the facts. Use coupon 


ee eee es. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 
folios of their institutions, and, in 
particular, to aid officers and direc- 
tors serving on investment and trust 
committees. (See cut, page 82.) 


School at Madison 


Tue eighth session of the SCHOOL 
OF BANKING at the University of 
Wisconsin on the campus at Madi- 
son, beginning on August 25, found 
students in attendance from 31 
states and the District of Columbia. 

The Central States Conference, 


These are office machine stands 
- that are really built to do the job. 

The many unusual features in- 
' clude the adjustable open top; 14” 
_ thick roll-formed, deburred edge, 
angle and channel steel construc- 
tion; drop leaf that attaches to 
either side in high or low 


MODEL “S-BILLER” 


At better dealers everywhere. 
illustrated literature on request. 


IFFANY STANDS 


FINEST QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 
GREATEST OPERATOR EFFICIENCY 
LOWEST ANNUAL COST 


sponsor of the school, is made up 
of bankers associations in 16 mid- 
western states, and this year there 
were bankers in attendance from 15 
states and the District of Columbia, 
besides those coming from the spon- 
soring states. 

Dr. Herbert Prochnow, director of 
the school and vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, re- 
ports that although the school has 
hoped to hold the student body to 
approximately 600 bankers, demands 
for admission to the freshman class 
this year were so heavy it was nec- 
essary to admit some of the bankers 


MODEL “SS” 


on the waiting list and increase the 
enrolment to 693. 

Wall G. Coapman, registrar of the 
school and secretary, Wisconsin 
Bankers Association, reported the 
breakdown by classes as follows: 
Class of 1952 (this year’s graduat- 
ing class), 205 men; Class of 1953, 
212 men; Class of 1954, 276 men. 

The faculty of the school this year 
was composed of 103 lecturers—men 
prominent in the fields of banking, 
economics, government, law, and 
business, from all over the United 
States, many of whom are nationally 
known authorities in their special 
lines. 

Deputy Manager Walter French of 
the American Bankers Association 
gave a series of lectures on credit 
policy and instalment lending. 

The bank supervisory agencies 
are taking increasing advantage of 
the opportunities offered by the 
school for a better understanding of 
the mutual problems of the exam- 
ing force and individual banks, as 
evidenced by the fact that there 
were enrolled this year at the school 
49 Federal Reserve bank men, 22 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion men, and 11 men from the office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Dr. Harlan Hatcher, president of 
the University of Wisconsin, de- 
livered the commencement address 
at the end of the two-week session. 


Supervisors 


Tae fifty-first annual convention of 
the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SU- 
PERVISORS OF STATE BANKS was held 
September 24, 25, and 26 in Balti- 
more. 

The members and their guests 
were welcomed by Governor Theo- 
dore R. McKeldin of Maryland, 
Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro of the 
City of Baltimore, and Bank Con- 
missioner William H. Kirkwood, Jr., 
of Maryland. 

Following an address of Alex- 
ander Chmielewski, Bank Commis- 
sioner of Rhode Island, and presi- 
dent of the association, there were 
talks by W. Harold Brenton, incom- 
ing president of the American 
Bankers Association, and Senator J. 
Allen Frear, Jr., of Delaware. 

John W. Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and M. S. Szymczak, mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, were 
speakers, as were two former mem- 
bers of the association, Joseph A. 
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Broderick, chairman of the board of 
the East River Savings Bank, New 
York City, and Edward A. Wayne, 
vice-president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation was represented by Di- 
rector H. E. Cook. L. E. Jennings, 
Deputy Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, spoke for the national bank- 
ing system, while L. Merle Campbell, 
Secretary of Banking, Pennsylvania, 
appeared for the state supervisors. 
Robert M. Catharine, president of 
the Dollar Savings Bank, New York 
City, was on the program as presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks. 

A report on the association’s elec- 
tion of officers will appear in BANK- 
inc’s November issue. 


Curtis Chase 


Corns C. CHASE, secretary of the 
New HAMPSHIRE BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, died suddenly of a heart attack 
on August 30. His home was in Man- 
chester. 


Permanent Secretary 


Franx N. GANS, cashier of the 
Beckley National Bank, Beckley, 
West Virginia, who has been part- 
time secretary of the WEST VIRGINIA 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION for the past 
10 years, has become the WVBA’s 
first full-time secretary. Since Au- 
gust 11 Mr. Gans has had his head- 
quarters in the association’s new 
office in the National Bank of Com- 
merce Building, Charleston. 


Morris Associates 


Tue ROBERT MORRIS ASSOCIATES 
have just completed their national 
convention, held at Minneapolis from 
September 21 to 24. 

The subject matter of most of the 
addresses was concerned with credit 
problems of various industries and 
of industry as a whole. Workshop 
sessions covered “Credit Procedure 
and Practices,” “Credit to Finance 
Companies,” and “Self-Appraisal of 
Loans.” 

The program also included tours 
of the Aero Division of Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Company, Pills- 
bury Mills, Brown & Bigelow, and 
General Mills. 

The new president of the ROBERT 
Morris ASSOCIATES is E. Lawrence 
Worstall, vice-president, The Phila- 
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delphia Nation! Bank, succeeding B. 
F. Barnett, president, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Tyler, Texas. General 
chairman of the convention was 
Arnulf Ueland, vice-president of the 
Midland National Bank, Minneapolis. 


Mortgage Meeting 


Laurence F. LEE, president of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, Secretary of the Treasury 
John W. Snyder, Dr. Sumner H. 
Slichter, economist and Harvard 
University professor, Aubrey M. 
Costa, Dallas, president of the Mort- 


gage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, and Ben H. Wooten, president, 
First National Bank in Dallas, are 
the principal speakers at the 39th 
annual convention of the MORTGAGE 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION in Chicago, 
September 29 to October 2. 


Tennessee Studies 


Tue ninth annual study conference 
of the TENNESSEE BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION was held from September 7 to 
il at the University of Tennessee in 
Knoxville. The curriculum included 
a wide variety of subjects. (END) 


Personal Contact... 


the art of meeting others half-way, 


on a personal level, in order to 


produce effective results. 


You are cordially invited to use the facilities of ... 


tte FJFTH [HIRD |JNION TRUST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


member 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 
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“POULTRY AND LIVESTOCK 
FINANCING CAN BE PROFITABLE 


when properly supervised,’ say these 5 bank manage 


Every year more bankers are issuing production select good credit risks. They can also supervise 
loans on broilers, turkeys, poultry and livestock— _—_ the growers’ operations to help keep them ona 
and they’re making money. The statements of sound basis. 

these five managers show you that such loans can 


If you are interested in studying finance plans 
be safe and profitable when well supervised. 


that have been profitable for Purina and for bank- 
Purina has good feeding programs plus well- ers, please send the coupon asking to see our 
trained salesmen and dealers who can help you new portfolio. No obligation, of course. 


13046 


Bank of America : Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


SANGER BRANCH KINGSBURG BRANCH 


Sanger, California Kingsburg, California 
June 7, 1952 : March 1l, 1952 
Ralston Purina Company 


: Ralston Purina Company 
Visalia, California Checkerboard Square 
Gentlemen: St. Louis, Missouri 
We have been making fryer chicken Gentlemen: 
loans to various growers in this area 0 1 : ‘ ith 
during the past three years. Total loans 1 ur io0aning experience Wi 
to our customers have approximated over selected fryer producers in this area 
$200,000.00 per year and our experience operating under your Plan has been 
has always been satisfactory. No losses very satisfactory. 
have been sustained. We have also found your repre- 
We feel that if this type of loan sentatives to be most helpful in 
is properly supervised by the lender with arranging credit matters for our 
the cooperation of the feed store that producers. 
they will prove to be profitable loans, 
which has been our experience to date. 


Very truly yours, 


Yours very truly, 


N. G.WLogoluso B. Bergstrom, 
Manager Manager. 
NGL/jmg 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FRESNO MAIN OFFICE 


Fresno 17, California 
June 25, 1952 


Ralston Purina Co., 
Visalia, California 


Gentlemen: 


We have made numerous poultry 
loans since September 1950 to growers 
in this vicinity and are pleased to 
report to date no losses have been 
sustained by us. 


It is our experience that con- 
siderable supervision is required and 
we feel that your field men have done 

je an outstanding job in this regard. 


Very truly yours, 


‘ C. R. Nelson, 
Irvise Vice-President 
ona CRN:A 


Plans 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


REDLANDS BRANCH 


Redlands, California 
July 28, 1952 


Ralston Purina Company — 
Los Angeles, California 


Gentlemen: 


Although your poultry financing 
loans are comparatively new to this 
2a particular Branch we are favorably 
impressed by the plan. 


The capable supervision afforded 
? by your field representatives along 
with adequate financing has shown that 
this type of program can be profitable 
to the grower and lender. 


Yours very truly, 


S. W. Blackburn 
Assistant Cashier 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
VISALIA BRANCH 


Visalia, California 
June ll, 1952 


Ralston Purina Co., 
Visalia, California. 


Gentlemen: 


This is to advise you that our 
experience has been quite satisfactory 
in the financing of poultry loans 
during the past two and a half years. 


I am definitely of the opinion 
that a contributing factor to the 
success is that proper supervision is 
provided by the field men represent— 
ing the firms involved. 


Cordially yours, 


Gordon Cook, 
Manager. 


GC :MM 


Plan To See Our New Portfolio 
on Production Financing 


This portfolio gives our own loss experience (amaz- 
ingly low) in handling many millions of dollars in 
production financing. Also the experience of bankers. 
It defines the credit needs of farmers for different kinds 
of livestock and poultry raising. It shows papers which 
can be used in securing such loans. 

Our local salesmen have personal copies of this port- 
folio which they will be glad to show you, or to leave 
for your inspection, if you like. Please send coupon 
asking to see it. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 


With 40 mills located throughout the United States and 
Canada to serve farmers 


Mr. E. R. Siler, Treasurer 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
1600 Checkerboard Square 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


Please ask the local Purina salesman to stop by with a copy of your new portfolio 
on production financing. It is understood that this does not obligate my bank 
in any way. 


Wy 
ia 
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A.B.A. Distributes Copies of New “Gl Bill” 


HE Committee on Service for War Veterans of the 

American Bankers Association has mailed to A.B.A. 
member banks a booklet prepared by the Veterans Admin- 
istration which summarizes the major benefits available to 
veterans of the Korean war. 

Edwin P. Neilan, chairman of the Committee and vice- 
president and secretary of Security Trust Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, in a covering letter says: 

“The provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, popularly called the ‘GI Bill,’ were designed to assist 
veterans of World War II in readjusting to civilian life. 
Many bank employees were able to further their banking 
careers through the educational and on-the-job training 
benefits. In addition, banks have assisted over one million 
veterans to purchase a farm or home or to establish a busi- 
ness by making VA-insured or guaranteed loans. 

“Congress has now enacted a GI bill for veterans of the 
Korean War, extending to these veterans benefits similar 
to those granted to veterans of World War II. More than 
one million veterans with service since June 27, 1950, have 
already been discharged from the Armed Forces and are 
eligible for the benefits granted by this act. 

“Banks will again want to be ready to assist our country’s 
veterans in reestablishing themselves in civilian life.” 


(Additional details of the provisions of this act may be 
found on page 92.) 


institute Publishes Two New Textbooks— 
Effective Bank Letters; Bank Administration 


N line with the current program of expanding the educa- 
tional opportunities offered bank employees by the 

American Institute of Banking, the A.I.B. has added a new 
course in “Effective Bank Letters” to its graduate cur- 
riculum and has published new textbooks for this course and 
for the graduate course in “Bank Administration.” The ex- 
panded graduate curriculum will be offered by A.I.B. chap- 
ters and study groups beginning with the 1952 fall semester 
opening this month. 

The Institute has already announced that it is expanding 
its program of short courses this fall. These are aimed at 
quickly training and orienting new bank employees immedi- 
ately after employment. Now the expansion program has 
turned to the other end of the A.I.B. curriculum—the gradu- 
ate courses, which are for the bank employee who has not 
cnly been working in banking for some time but also has 
completed a considerable amount of A.I.B. work. 

“Effective Bank Letters” will be an elective course for all 
graduate students, while “Bank Administration” is a re- 
quired course for those majoring in Commercial Banking 
and an elective for others. 

The textbook for “Effective Bank Letters” is actually two 
books in one—a volume on letter-writing and a handbook 
of grammatical usage. The portion of the book devoted to 
letters is divided into three sections: (1) writing the bank 
letter; (2) types of bank letters; and (3) memorandums 
and reports. Section I contains 10 chapters on such subjects 
as the qualities of effective bank letters, problems of dicta- 
tors and secretaries, planning the letter, phrasing, vocabu- 
lary, and punctuation. Section II has five chapters on form 
letters; letters of inquiry; letters of collection; service let- 
ters; and letters concerning loans, trusts, and special ser- 
vices. Section III has one chapter each on memorandums 
and reports. 


Following the formal part of the text is the “Index of 
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BANKING NEWS 


i---- 


| Will Report Convention in November 


The 78th Annual Convention of the American 
Bankers Association is in session in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, as this issue is being printed. BANKING will 
cover the convention happenings in November. 


Grammatical Usage,” a 66-page section designed to offer the 
reader quick information on words and phases which are 
often troublesome. 

The textbook on “Bank Administration” covers the vari- 
ous problems which are connected with the administration 
of a commercial or savings bank. The 15 chapters discuss 
the factors that influence broad policy decisions in such 
banking fields as personnel administration, investments, 
business development and advertising, etc. The authority 
and responsibility of directors and executive bank officers, 
the sources of bank income, bank costs, and the cooperative 
means by which banks function as a system are all covered; 
and emphasis is placed on the considerations inside and out- 
side a bank which influence decisions by executives. 


Texas School of Investments Will Be Held 
At Camp Carter (Fort Worth), Nov. 10-14 


A ONE-WEEK school for bank investment officers in Texas 
communities not served by an American Institute of 
Banking chapter or study group will be conducted this 
November by the A.I.B. in cooperation with Fort Worth and 
Dallas chapters, the Fort Worth and Dallas Clearing House 
associations, and Texas Christian University. The school, 
called Texas School of Investments, will be held at Camp 
Carter, near Fort Worth, November 10-14. 

Details of the school’s program and the names of the 
faculty were announced by Martin J. Travers, A.I.B. presi- 
dent and vice-president, The Marine Trust Company of 
Western New York, Niagara Falls. 

Attendance at the school, which will be limited to 50 
people, is open to any officer in charge of the investments 
portfolio of a Texas bank or, on the recommendation of 
the bank’s chief executive officer, to other staff members 
engaged in investments work. Preference will be given to 
applicants from communities where the Institute’s regular 
course in investments is not available. 

A faculty of 26 leading investment authorities has been 
chosen for the school. In addition, four outstanding speakers 
will address the students at seminars. Among the subjects to 
be covered are U. S. Savings Bonds, fiduciary investments, 
pension and profit-sharing trusts, common stocks, corporate 
bonds and preferred stocks, bank and insurance stocks, 
listed and unlisted securities, municipal bonds, investment 
programs for banks, excess profits taxes, and relations 
with the bank’s customers. 

The site of the school is a scenic Y.M.C.A. camp on the 
Trinity River just outside Fort Worth. As the school’s pro- 
gram is set up, students will attend regular classes from 
9 to 11:50 each morning. After a break for lunch, they will 
return to hear a panel discussion on investment problems 
from 2 to 3:15. This will be followed from 3:30 to 4:30 by 
an open forum in which panel members will answer ques- 
tions from the class. 

The seminars will be held immediately after dinner from 
Monday through Thursday, and during the luncheon period 
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en Friday. Dr. Wastrous H. Irons, vice-president, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Dallas, will conduct a seminar on “Current 
Business Outlook, Short Range” on Monday night; Dr. 
Arthur A. Smith, vice-president and economist, First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas, the seminar on “Trends in Our Econ- 
omy, Long Range” on Tuesday night; Dr. Ellis M. Sowell, 
dean, The School of Business, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, the Wednesday night seminar on “Industrial 
Development of the Southwest”; and Dr. M. E. Sadler, 
president, Texas Christian University, the seminar on 
“Maintaining the Democratic Approach to Life” at noon on 
Friday. The Thursday evening seminar will see a film, 
“Opportunity, U.S.A..,” with the compliments of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association. 


Stanley Ikerd Dies 


paper IKERD, western advertising representative of 
BANKING, with headquarters in Los Angeles, California, 
died suddenly on August 29. 

Prior to his affiliation with BANKING, Mr. Ikerd served 
with the publicity department of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, at one time published the California Golfer, 
and was business manager of Los Angeles Chapter, A I. B., 
from 1927 to 1929. 

He was a native of Bedford, Indiana, and was graduated 
from the University of Indiana. During World War I he 
served with the U. S. Navy and was discharged with the 
rank of lieutenant. 

Mr. Ikerd is survived by his widow, Mrs. Margaret Ikerd, 
two brothers, and four sisters. 


Chairman, Vice-chairman for 51st Annual 
A.1.B. Convention in Cleveland Named 


HE chairmen and vice-chairmen of the committees for the 

5ist annual convention of the American Institute of 
Banking, to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, June 8-12, 1953, 
were announced recently by Martin J. Travers, president of 
the A.I.B. Mr. Travers is vice-president, Power City Trust 
Office, The Marine Trust Company of Western New York, 
Niagara Falls. 

D. James Pritichard, vice-president, Society for Savings 
in the City of Cleveland, will be general chairman for the 
convention. The general vice-chairmen will be Edward F. 
Meyers, vice-president, Union Bank of Commerce; Paul M. 
Minter, vice-president, The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land; Frank J. Waldeck, assistant vice-president, Cleveland 
Trust Company; and William C. Way, vice-president, Cen- 
tral National Bank of Cleveland. 

0. A. Kuhl, Jr., vice-president, Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, will be treasurer and chairman of the finance 
committee, with Paul V. Purcell, Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, acting as assistant treasurer, and Edward Sea- 
mon, American Savings Bank Company, as vice-chairman 
of the finance committee. Anne J. Erste of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland will be the convention secretary. 


DDITIONAL news items of interest and importance tu ; 
bankers may be found among the departmental 
news on instalment credit, savings and mortgage man- 
agement, and trust services which follow immediately ! 
after this page. These items include the programs of 


Special Bulletin 


two conferences: the Regional Savings and Mortgage 
Conference in Minneapolis on November 10-11 and the 
2lst Mid-Continent Trust Conference in Dallas on 
November 13-14. The program for the Bank Agricul- 
tural Representatives’ Conference in Louisville on No- 
vember 13-14 is on Page 64. 
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An informal snap- 
shot of Mr. Ikerd 
a year or two ago 


The chairmen and vice-chairmen, in that order, of the 
other local convention committees are: 

DEBATE: Ralph Perry, The Bank of Ohio Company, and 
John Link, Union Bank of Commerce. 

ENTERTAINMENT: W. L. Underwood, The Cuyahoga Ab- 
stract Title & Trust Co., and Charles Meckes, Central 
National Bank of Cleveland. 

HALLS AND MEETING PLACES: Walter Thorn, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland, and Roy Hausheer, Land Title 
Guarantee and Trust Co. 

HospITALiITy: Fred Kimball, Society for Savings, and 
James Buck, Cleveland Trust Co. 

Horets: Herbert J. Wills, Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, and Thomas Clutterbuck, Cleveland Trust Co. 

INFORMATION: T. A. Billenstein, Cleveland Trust Co., 
Irene Bagley, Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 

PERSONNEL: Forde Steele, Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, and Clarence Falch, The National City Bank 
of Cleveland. 

PuBLIC SPEAKING: Maurice Lewis, Cleveland Trust Co., 
and Richard Coakwell, The Bank of Ohio. 

PuBuicity: Laird Landis, Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land, and I. I. Sperling, Cleveland Trust Co. 

REGISTRATION: Fred Brush, Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, and Robert Smith, American Savings Bank Co. 

TRANSPORTATION: Claude Wood, The National City Bank 
of Cleveland, and Jack Luttner, Central National Bank of 
Cleveland. 

UtiLity: Elmer Fricek, Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land, and George Lanzendorfer, The National City Bank of 
Cleveland. 

WoMEN’s: Josephine Brophy, The National City Bank 
of Cleveland, and Edna Ridiker, Society for Savings. 


14 New Banks Join A.B.A. in One Month 


OURTEEN banks—all newly organized—in 10 states joined 

the American Bankers Association during August. This 
is something of « record to have all new members in a month 
newly organized institutions. 

These new members are: 

ALABAMA: First Bank of Alabaster. 

CALIFORNIA: Sun Valley National Bank, Los Angeles; and 
Mar Vista Commercial and Savings Bank. 

CONNECTICUT: Milford Trust Co., Devon Branch, Devon; 
and Manchester Trust Co., North Branch, Manchester. 

MARYLAND: Citizens Bank of Maryland, Riggs Road 
Branch, Riverdale. 

NEw JERSEY: City National Bank of Millville, Millville. 

New YorRK: Marine Trust Co. of Western New York, 
State Trust Payne Office, North Tonawanda; Rochester Sav- 
ings Bank, Ridge Clinton Office; and Meadow Brook Na- 
tional Bank, Wantagh. 

NortH DAKOTA: Bank of Tioga. 

OREGON: Bank of Lebanon. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Clifton Heights National Bank, West- 
brook Office. 

TEXAS: Wynnewood State Bank, Dallas. 
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News for Savings Bankers 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


Government and Bank Representatives to Address 
Savings-Mortgage Conference in Minneapolis 


EPRESENTATIVES of the Government and leading bankers 
in the savings and mortgage business will be among the 
speakers to address the Regional Savings and Mortgage 
Conference of the American Bankers Association to be 
held in the Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Nov. 10 and 11. 
The tentative program for the conference was announced 
by F. A. Amundson, general chairman of the conference 
and vice-president, Midway National Bank, St. Paul. 

Among the features of the program will be a reception 
given by the Minneapolis banks at 5 P.M. on November 10, 
followed by a banquet. The banquet will be addressed by 
Oliver S. Powell, president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis. The tentative program follows: 


First Session 


Monday, November 10, 10 A. M. 
Minnesota Terrace 


Presiding, F. A. Amundson, general chairman, Con- 
ference Committee, and vice-president, Midway Nation- 
al Bank, St. Paul. 

“The Savings and Mortgage Picture,” by Wendell T. 
Burns, president, Savings and Mortgage Division, 
A.B.A., and senior vice-president, Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis. 

“Investing Savings Funds in a Commercial Bank,” 
by F. Brian Reuter, member, Committee on Invest- 
ments, Savings and Mortgage Division, A.B.A., and 
vice-president, Mellon National Bank and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Address by W. Harold Brenton, president, American 
Bankers Association, and president, State Bank of Des 
Moines. 


Second Session 


2 P. M., Minnesota Terrace 


Presiding, Guy S. Bacon, president, Minnesota Bank- 
ers Association, and president, Empire State Bank, 
Cottonwood. 

“Rates of Interest on Savings,” by J. R. Dunkerley, 
deputy manager and secretary, Savings and Mortgage 
Division, A.B.A., New York. 

“Merchandising Savings,” by John B. Mack, Jr., 
deputy manager; manager, Advertising Department; 
and director, Public Relations Council, A.B.A., New 
York. 

Reception—5 P. M., East Room. 

Banquet—7 P. M., The Ballroom. 

Address by Oliver S. Powell, president, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis. 


Third Session 


Tuesday, November 11, 10 A. M. 
The Ballroom 


Presiding, Henry S. Kingman, former president, Sav- 
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Wendell T. Burns Joseph R. Jones 


ings and Mortgage Division, A.B.A., and president, 
Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank, Minneapolis. 

“Housing and Mortgage Legislation,” by Thomas L. 
Nims, assistant secretary, Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion, A.B.A., New York. 

Address by Raymond M. Foley, administrator, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, Washington, D. C. 

“The New GI Loan Law,” by Thomas B. King, di- 
rector, Loan Guaranty Service, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Fourth Session 
2 P. M., The Ballroom 


Presiding, Mr. Burns. 

“A Mortgage Committee in Action’—Panel Discus- 
sion—Joseph R. Jones, chairman, vice-president, Secur- 
ity-First National Bank of Los Angeles. Panel: George 
G. Cowie, vice-president, Farmers & Mechanics Savings 
Bank, Minneapolis; Orville Habberstad, president, 
Union National Bank, Rochester; Clarence F. Tesch, 
vice-president, Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee; 
and Daniel L. Middleton, assistant vice-president, Se- 
curity National Bank, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Revenue Bureau Interest Report Rule 


Tas Commissioner of Internal Revenue has issued pro- 
posed regulations for reporting the amount of interest 
accrued on customer accounts. They appear in the Septem- 
ber 5 issue of the Federal Register. 

The proposed regulations provide that for each calendar 
year, commencing with 1953, payments of interest of $100 
or more to individuals must be reported to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. Reports must be filed for each calendar 
year on or before February 28 of the succeeding year, on 
forms especially designated. 

The proposed regulations will not apply for the year 
1952. For that period reports will be required as at present 
for interest paid to any person in the amount of $600 
or more. 

The A.B.A. has formally protested the reduction from 
the present $600 requirement to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. At a conference on February 20, 1952, it was 
pointed out to tax authorities that it would add greatly to 
the reporting burden of banks, and would require a great 
volume of compilation work for Treasury officials. 
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Originally it was suggested that all interest should be 
reported, regardless of amount; therefore, the newly pro- 
posed regulation limiting the amount reported to $100 has 
some importance. However, the A.B.A. is again making a 
formal appeal to raise the limit to $300, and permit banks to 
reports as to amounts, rather than as to depositors. 


New A.B.A. Savings and Thrift Bibliography 


To aid bankers in locating up-to-date reading material on 
savings banking and thrift, the Library of the American 
Bankers Association, in cooperation with the A.B.A.’s 
Savings and Mortgage Division, has prepared a new “Bibli- 
ography on Savings Banking and Thrift.” It is available 
to A.B.A. member banks, upon request, from the Savings 
and Mortgage Division. 

The nine-page bibliography contains 136 references in the 
savings field, including full-length books, booklets and 
pamphlets, and articles in financial publications. Included 
also is a brief description of the contents of each of the 
references. 

In announcing the bibliography, the Division emphasized 
the importance of continuing study and reading if bankers 
are to provide the most modern, efficient savings facilities tu 
their customers. The bibliography is intended to simplify 
this task by providing a compact list of publications avail- 
able in the field. 


Bowery Savings Bank’s Deposits $1-Billion 


Tue Bowery Savings Bank, with four offices in New York 
City and a fifth in prospect, is the first mutual savings bank 
to reach $1,000,000,000 in deposits. This peak was attained 
in August. The four customers who pushed Bowery’s 
deposits over the billion mark each received a $100 Defense 
Savings Bond from President Earl B. Schwulst. 

This bank’s deposits reached $1,000,000 in 1907; $200,000,- 
000 in 1924; $500,000,000 in 1932; $800,000,000 in 1949; and 
$1,000,000,000 in 1952. 

The Bowery opened for business on June 2, 1834, on the 
Bowery, north of Grand Street. This office is still open. 


The School Savings Picture 


I, is estimated that a total of $92,000,000 is held by 500 
banks in school savings accounts, according to the most 
recent survey of school savings programs made by the 
A.B.A.’s Committee on School Savings Banking. 

This sum represents the accumulated school savings of 
some 3,300,000 pupil depositors in 10,000 elementary, junior 
high, and high schools in 33 states. For the country as a 
whole, the average account was over $27. 

For the fifth consecutive year, school savings has in- 
creased in popularity and activity, with banks and schools 
cooperating in the operation of this tangible application of 
thrift education. 

In addition, many banks also provide for bank visits, talks, 
movies, contests, and distribution of publications and posters 
as a means of encouraging thrift in the school children. As 
part of their program last year 165 banks distributed to 
school children over 800,000 copies of the Association’s 
School Saver. 


Middletown Teachers Feted by Bank 


Menswen, CONNECTICUT, school teachers participating 
in the school savings program of The Middletown Savings 
Bank were entertained last month by the bank for the 
second year at a reception and buffet dinner. 

The purpose of the dinner, as explained by President 
Howard B. Smith, was twofold: “First, to promote interest 
on the part of teachers in helping to keep our program 
alive, and, second, as'a gesture of thanks for what they do.” 


October 1952 


Four depositors at the Bowery Savings Bank’s four 
branches who simultaneously put the country’s largest sav- 
ings bank over the billion dollar mark receive congratulations 
and $100 Defense Savings: Bonds from President Schwulst, 
right. 


In addition to Mr. Smith, who spoke briefly on the bank’s 
school savings work, J. R. Dunkerley, deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Association and secretary of the 
Savings and Mortgage Division, spoke on “The Effective- 
ness of School Savings.” 

“School savings banking,” he said, “may be divided into 
four phases—educational, banking, costs, and promotion.” 

When speaking of costs, Mr. Dunkerley stated: 

“It must be admitted that school savings banking is very 
expensive, entails a great deal of work, and has many head- 
aches for all who engage in it. When a bank first enters 
school savings, it normally costs the bank about $2 per 
student depositor per year. After the system has been in 
operation for some time and the bank has accumulated a 
sufficient volume of deposits so it may earn something to 
offset the expense, this initial expense of $2 per student can 
be cut down considerably. However, from the studies which 
I have made, we consider a bank operating an established 
system for $1 per student per year as average. ... 

“There are a few communities where the banks have been 
unwilling to absorb this entire cost where the Board of 
Education has been so sold on the merits of school savings 
that it has shared the cost of operation with the banks. 

“In my work in Washington, I am distressed by the large 
number of youngish people in responsible positions who have 
been brought up on the theory that spending is the way to 
prosperity. If the teachers and the bankers failed to reveal 
basic economics to that generation, let’s get to work fast 
with the generation now in the schools.” 


Government Controls Rapped by W. A. Lyon 


Warnne on “What Low Interest Rates Have Done to 
Savings” in the September issue of The Mortgage Banker, 
William A. Lyon, New York State Superintendent of Banks, 
said in part: 

“In the first 15 years of the easy money era, the average 
yield of the highest grade corporate bonds was cut in half, 
the decline beginning at 5.01 percent in 1932 and continuing 
until a low of 2.53 percent was reached in 1946. The current 
yield of about 2.93 percent is 4/10 of 1 percent above the 
low, but it is still more than two full percentage points 
below the 1932 high. ... 

“. .. Mortgage rates have fallen also in response to the 
essay in mortgage rate fixing which the Government has 
carried out through FHA and the VA. The most that can 
be said for the FHA rate is that it could not be supported in 
some parts of the country if the insurance feature did not 
give FHA’s a national market... 

“These influences have combined to impair the produc- 
tivity of the real estate mortgage as a source of earnings 
for savings institutions. .. .” 
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FNMA Resumes FHA- and VA-Insured Mortgage Purchase 


Ox September 2 the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion resumed the purchase of eligible FHA-insured and 
VA-guaranteed mortgages on nondefense and nondisaster 
housing, according to Raymond M. Foley, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency Administrator. These purchases 
were discontinued last April, except for mortgages offered 
prior to that date. 

At the time of the discontinuance, FNMA explained that 
there were no longer funds available for the purchase of 
nondefense housing mortgages. Since then, however, the 
Housing Act of 1952 made available $362,000,000 previously 
set aside for defense, military, and disaster housing mort- 
gages. Repayments and other credits have brought the 
total now available for nondefense and nondisaster housing 
mortgages to approximately $400,000,000. 

Requirements in connection with these purchases include: 

(1) The mortgage, to be eligible for purchase by FNMA, 
must have been insured by FHA or guaranteed by the VA 
subsequent to February 29, 1952. 

(2) Not more than 50 percent of the dollar amount of 
VA mortgages and not more than 25 percent of the dollar 
amount of FHA mortgages originated by a seller, sub- 
sequent te February 29, 1952, may be offered for purchase 
by FNMA. Previously there was no limit on VA mort- 
gages and 50 percent on FHA mortgages. 

(3) Under revised fees and charges requirements, sellers 
will be obliged to agree to refund to builders any form of 


indemnity held by the seller under a so-called “repurchase” 
agreement. 


VA Fees and Discount Policy Announced 


A CLARIFICATION of the Veterans Administration policy 
covering permissive fees and discount practices on con- 
struction loans is set forth in a recent VA Technical 
Bulletin. 

It places the full legal responsibility for any agreements 
or arrangements between builder and lender for the pur- 
chase or sale of VA loans squarely on their shoulders. 
Requests for advance approval of any such special arrange- 
ments will not be made by the Veterans Administration. 

This regulation does not affect processed loans for which 
a certificate of commitment or guaranty is desired. 


Korean Gi Act Requirements 


¥ camane ADMINISTRATION offices around the country are 
now issuing certificates of loan eligibility and processing 
applications for loan guaranty under the new Korean GI 
Act. 

To be eligible, veterans must have been discharged or 
released under conditions other than dishonorable; they 
must have had active military or naval service in the U. S. 
forces anywhere in the world at any time after June 27, 
1950, and before the current emergency is declared ended, 
and they must have served at least 90 days unless they 
were discharged sooner for a service-connected disability. 

Unremarried widows of men who served since June 27, 
1950, and who died in service or as a result of a service- 
connected disability after service, also may qualify for GI 
loans under the Korean GI bill. 

World War II veterans who reentered service since June 
27, 1950, will have their unused loan entitlement under the 
World War II GI Act canceled when they are released 


from active duty and may receive new entitlement under 
the Korean GI Act. 
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News for Mortgage Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


The result is that these World War II veterans, like aj} 
veterans eligible under the Korean GI Bill, will have 19 
years from the end of the Korean emergency—a date to be 
set by Presidential proclamation or by concurrent resolv- 
tion of the Congress, to obtain GI loans. The World War I] 
GI loan deadline is July 25, 1957. 


Suspension of Regulation X 


‘i Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
suspended Regulation X—Real Estate Credit—effective 
September 16, 1952. The suspension applies to credit terms 
on both residential and nonresidential properties. 

Concurrently with the suspension of Regulation X, the 
Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
announced the suspension of corresponding real estate credit 
regulations on FHA and veterans loans, and a new schedule 
of down-payment requirements was announced. 

The suspension of credit controls is made necessary by 
the provisions in the 1952 amendments of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act which required that a period of residential credit 
control relaxation would be required if estimated residential 
construction starts for three consecutive months were below 
a seasonal adjusted annual rate of 1,200,000 units. Reg- 
ulation X has been in effect since October 1950. 

The Secretary of Labor has advised that the seasonally 
adjusted rate of housing starts was less than 1,200,000 units 
in each of the months of June, July, and August 1952, and 
for that reason the suspension of credit control regulations 
was required. 

The new down-payment requirements of the FHA and 


VA on single-family homes, compared with former require- 
ments, follow: 


New Down Former Down New Down Former Down 
Payments Payments Payments Payments 
Value FHA VA FHA VA Value FHA VA FHA VA 
$5,000 $ 250 ...... 0 Brrr $16,000 $3,200 $ 800 $4,250 $3,100 
17,000 3,400 850 4,800 3,670 
7,000 350 ...... 18,000 4,000 900 5,350 4,240 
8,000 650* $ 320 950 $ 380 19,000 5,000 950 5,900 4,810 
9,000 950t 450 1,200 480 20,000 6,000 1,000 6,450 5,380 
10,000 1,250 500 1,450 580 21,000 7,000 1,050 7,000 5,950 
11,000 1,550 550 1,900 740 22,000 8,000 1,100 7,750 6,650 
12,000 2,400 600 2,350 900 23,000 9,000 1,150 8,500 7,350 
13,000 2,600 650 2,800 1,450 24,000 10,000 1,200 9,250 8,050 
14,000 2,800 700 3,250 2,000 25,000 11,000 1,250 10,000 8,750 
15,000 3,000 750 3,700 2,550 


_ * For two-bedroom homes: FHA down-payment on three, four or more bedroom homes 
is now $400. 


_ t For two and three-bedroom homes: FHA down-payment on four or more bedroom homes 
is now $450. 


Loan Advances Manual Available 


Tue response of bankers to the new manual of the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation entitled “Mortgage Loan Advances During Con- 
struction” has necessitated printing additional copies. The 
manual is now in use by banks in all sections of the 
country; and in many cases, bank officers report that it has 
suggested new procedures and additional safeguards for 
both the prospective home owner and the bank, which con- 
tribute to sounder mortgage lending. 

The new manual is available to all A.B.A. member banks 
from the Division at a charge of $1 each to cover the cost 
of production and mailing. It describes the actual con- 
struction loan procedures and forms used in banks which 
have carried on successful operations in this field. The 
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WHERE PEOPLE’S SAVINGS WORK 


Growth of principal investments (in billions of 
dollars) of life insurance companies, mutual 
savings banks, and savings and loan associa- 
tions combined over the last three decades. 


3.2 . 2.4 
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1920 195) 1920 195) 1920 1951 1920 1951 
REAL ESTATE BUSINESS GOVERNMENT OTHER 
MORTGAGES SECURITIES SECURITIES INVESTMENTS 


GOURCE: Federal Reserve System PREPARED BY INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


manual recognizes the effect of Regulation X and other 
Government controls. The fundamentals of making con- 
struction loans are discussed in detail, thus making the 
material applicable under all circumstances. 


Facts on Housing for Aged Conference 


Is order that bankers may be fully aware of a situation 
that would concern them seriously if it continues its present 
direction, BANKING presents here excerpts from a summary 
of the findings of a conference on Housing the Aging at 
the University of Michigan during July (see page 82 Sep- 
tember BANKING). This summary was prepared by Louis 
Kaplan, executive secretary of the Governor’s Inter-Depart- 
mental Coordinating Committee on the Problems of the 
Aging in California. 

The 1950 Census shows that “These senior consumers,” 
he said, “are not interested in moving to new coramunities. 
They are firmly embedded in the communities in which they 
have lived so long.” 

Now to his comments on the conference discussions: 

“We found disagreement among some of the builders as 
to their responsibilities in this area. . . . To some extent 
they expressed opposition to public housing projects as 
being the wrong way to meet the problem. . . . The builders 
thought that more research and public education regarding 
the problems of the family housing cycle were needed... . 


“The place of older people in the planning panorama was 
summarized as follows: The basic objective of keeping a 
place for our older citizens in the main stream of life re- 
quires providing housing which is distributed widely 
throughout the community. Zoning ordinances and related 
land use controls should be examined critically to see 
whether they are creating a stratification of population, 
which not only freezes out the old people but also creates 
neighborhoods suitable for use by a family only a very short 
part of its life cycle.... 

“Out of the discussion came agreement that the majority 
of people over 65 prefer to live in some kind of family 
household. The group, because of its recognition of the fact 
that the majority of older people are in the lowest income 
group and cannot pay for private housing being built today, 
agreed that public housing and other low cost rental devel- 
opments should help solve part of this problem... . 

“. . . one of the basic problems of providing housing for 
our senior citizens is that of financing it. The discussion of 
the financial aspects of housing revealed a number of pos- 
sibilities. One participant suggested that money should be 
available for these purposes from: savings and loan insti- 
tutions, credit unions, labor unions, and insurance com- 
panies. He also mentioned the fact that large savings 
deposits are a possible source if some of the strict Federal 
and state laws governing them could be revised. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that large foundations could sponsor 
housing projects and set up the necessary corporations, 
and persons wanting shelter therein could buy shares in 
these corporations. 

“An insurance company representative pointed out that 
while insurance companies must protect their policyholders 
. . . they can loan money for housing older persons. How- 
ever, such loans would not apply to more than half of the 
aging group because of their very low income. The solution 
for this group lay in low-rent housing projects, whether 
public or private. 

“Another . . . expressed the belief that renting, rather 
than ownership, had some advantages. He suggested the 
following sources of capital: newly raised cooperative funds, 
unused funds of old trusts and charities concerned with 
the aged, guaranteed life rentals in place of cash annuities, 
corporations, trade associations, or labor union retirement 
housing for working members. 

“Exploration of the situation relative to the availability 
of public funds was rather disappointing, as none were 
identified as being usable for housing single elderly people. 
In projects accepting elderly couples, it has been the un- 
pleasant task of management to evict the surviving spouse 
upon the death of his or her partner... . 

“The consensus of this conference appears to be that the 
matter of housing for our senior citizens is a very pressing 
problem. .. .” 


News for Trust Men 


Items and Comment from Our Trust Division and Other Sources 


Program for the A.B.A. Mid-Winter Trust Conference 
at Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, November 13-14 


Tue impact of current economic and business conditions 
on the administration of trusts will be emphasized in ad- 
dresses by leading businessmen, attorneys, and bankers at 
the 21st Mid-Continent Trust Conference of the American 
Bankers Association, which will be held in the Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, November 13-14. The tentative program for 
the Conference was announced by Robert A. Wilson, newly 
elected president of the A.B.A. Trust Division and senior 
vice-president, The Pennsylvania Company, Philadelphia. 

The Conference is under the auspices of the A.B.A. Trust 
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Division, with the Clearing House Association of Dallas 
as hosts. 

W. Harold Brenton, incoming president of the American 
Bankers Association and president, State Bank of Des 
Moines, Iowa, will head a group of representative bankers, 
trust executives, lawyers, and editors who will address the 
two-day Conference. 

A tentative program for the Conference follows: 


First Session 
Thursday, November 13, 1952—9:45 A.M. 


Presiding: Merle E. Selecman, secretary, American Bank- 
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Arthur A. Smith Ben H. Wooten 


ers Association, and deputy manager in charge of the Trust 
Division, New York. 

Invocation by Bishop Charles C. Seleeman, former presi- 
dent, Southern Methodist University, Dallas. 

Remarks of Welcome by Ben H. Wooten, president, Dallas 
Clearing House Association, and president, First National 
Bank in Dallas. 

Address by W. Harold Brenton, incoming president, 
American Bankers Association, and president, State Bank 
of Des Moines. 

Address by Wesley S. Izzard, editor, Amarillo Times. 


Second Session 
November 13, 2 P.M. 


Presiding: Walter W. Scott, chairman, trust section, 
Texas Bankers Association, and vice-president and trust 
officer, The State National Bank of El Paso. 

“A Trust Officer’s View of Public Relations” by Robert 
A. Wilson, incoming president, Trust Division, American 
Bankers Association, and senior vice-president, The Penn- 
sylvania Company for Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia. 

“Petro-Chemicals” by Paul Weaver, technical assistant 
to the vice-president, Gulf Oil Corporation, Houston. 

“Oil Interests in Trusts and Estates” by Thomas A. 
Knight, Thompson, Knight, Wright & Simmons, Dallas. 

“Trust Department Accounting Procedure in Oil and Gas 


Interests” by Clark Breeding, Peat, Marwick & Mitchell, 
Dallas. 


Third Session 
Friday, November 14, 9:45 A.M. 


Presiding: Charles W. Hamilton, member, Executive 
Committee, Trust Division, A.B.A., and vice-president and 
trust officer, National Bank of Commerce, Houston. 

“New Developments in Pension and Profit-Sharing 
Trusts” by Carlysle A. Bethel, senior vice-president and 
senior trust officer, Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem. 

“Trust Service for Farmers” by Robert S. Davis, vice- 
president and trust officer, First National Bank and Trust 
Co., Lexington, Kentucky. 

“Current Aspects of the Economic Outlook” by Dr. 
Arthur A. Smith, vice-president and economist, First 
National Bank in Dallas. 


Luncheon — 12 Noon 


Presiding: Joseph W. White, vice-president, Mercantile 
Trust Co., St. Louis. 

Address by Honorable Robert G. Storey, incoming presi- 
dent, American Bar Association; dean, School of Law, 
Southern Methodist University; president, Southwestern 


Legal Foundation; and member, Storey, Armstrong & 
Steger, Dallas. 


Fourth Session 
November 14, 2 P.M. 


Presiding: William S. Turner, president, Corporate 
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Fiduciaries Association of Chicago, and vice-president, The 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago. 

“Charitable Trusts” by Rupert Gresham, Boyce, Wheeler, 
Gresham & Davis, San Antonio. 

“New Business Development” by William 0O. Heath 
vice-president, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 


Drafting Wills and Trust Agreements 


WILLS AND TRUST AGREEMENTS—ADMINISTRA. 
TIVE PROVISIONS. By Gilbert T. Stephenson. Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston. 551 pp. $10. 

This is a discussion, with illustrations, of what sometimes 
are known as the working provisions of wills and trust 
agreements, i.e., (1) the duties and powers of the persons, 
individual or corporate, who are charged with the settle. 
ment of an estate or administration of a trust and (2) all 
other terms and conditions of the will or trust agreement 
except those that provide for the disposition of the property, 

The main purpose of this book is to direct the attention 
(1) of draftsmen of will and trust agreements, and (2) of 
trust officers, insurance men, accountants, estate planning 
specialists, and others who are engaged in the business or 
financial aspects of estate planning, to administrative pro- 
visions that should be considered for inclusion or exclusion 
and to illustrate how different provisions have been worded, 

Mr. Stephenson was formerly director of trust research of 
The Graduate School of Banking conducted by the American 
Bankers Association at Rutgers University, and has been 
on the G.S.B. factulty since the School’s founding in 1935. 

Between 1937 and 1950, he visited 47 different law schools, 
some of them only once or twice, 11 of them practically 
every year throughout that period, and lectured to about 
15,500 law students. 

This volume not only includes a revision and enlargement 
of his law school lectures, but also chapters on many ad- 
ministrative provisions that could not be covered before 
the series of lectures came to a close. 


Trust-Lawyer Relations 


a on “The Relationship Between Trust Men and 
Lawyers” before a group of Chicago trust men, Stephen A. 
Mitchell, Chicago lawyer,* had some praise for trust com- 
panies, some criticism, and some suggestions for better- 
ing relations. His suggestions to the trust men include 
these points: 

“Somehow we must get over the feeling that lawyers and 
trust officers are in some kind of contest with each other. 
It is true that many lawyers feel there is a tendency on 
the part of trust men, and especially their house counsel, 
to prove that they know more than the outside lawyer 
knows. .. . I think the cure will come through more fre- 
quent contacts between lawyers and trust officers. You may 
agree with me that the younger lawyer is worth cultivating. 
... It would mean a great deal to him if he got a personal 
letter from a trust officer asking him to drop in and talk 
about the practice of law in general and trusts and wills in 
particular. When he comes in, show him how you work and 
how you are willing to help him and his clients; make it 
easy to come back to see you when there is a will to draw 
or a trust to set up. 

+++ 


“It would be most helpful if you could emphasize the non- 
legalistic advantages you offer to your customers. For ex- 
ample, the continuity of a trust institution is an obvious 
advantage that should be stressed. No lawyer can match 
it. The same is true about financial experience, record- 
keeping facilities, and the financial strength of trust insti- 
tutions.” 

+++ 

“Something might be gained by trust men separating 
their selling points into two classes—(1) those upon which 
there is very little or no conflict with lawyers’ activities; 


* Recently appointed chairman, Democratic National Committee. 
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and (2) points upon which there is an overlapping, such 
as tax matters, life estates, joint tenancies, and other 


legalistic factors that the lawyer tends to regard as his 
province.” 


Lawyers’ Letter 


Berrer relations with members of the New York Bar are 
resulting from the Irving Trust Company’s “The Irving 
Lawyers’ Letter” which is sent out monthly to a selected 
list of approximately 3,000 lawyers who have had contacts 
with the Irving. 

The Letter includes four pages of comment on taxes, 
trusts, and estates and is perforated for filing in a loose- 
leaf binder, which is furnished upon request. Except for 
Federal taxes, it limits its coverage pretty much to New 
York State law. 

This publication has created a favorable climate between 


the bank and lawyers, and Irving can trace some accounts 
directly to it. 


Auto Insurance Rates Higher Because of Swindles 


Max Hak, in the August issue of The Spectator, exposes 
many of the tricks by which insurance companies are 
swindled on fake accidents. The more the insurance com- 
panies have to pay, the more the insurance rates go up, he 
points out. Mr. Hart is founder-president of the American 
Plan Corporation, largest concern devoted exclusively to the 
writing of automobile physical damage coverages on financed 
automobiles. 

The article shows how unscrupulous people purposely 
damage their cars, or work with dishonest repairmen to jack 
up the bill to absorb the deductible part of the insurance. 
And there are those who get new paint jobs periodically at 


News in Brief .. . 


‘Tm A.B.A. Public Relations Council recently released two 
new speech kits for trust men—“Your Will” and “Your 
Family’s Financial Future.” 

Each kit includes (1) prepared speech and outline of the 
subject matter; (2) recommended news release; (3) sug- 
gestions for using the material; and supplementary material 
and suggestions. 

The kits sell at 50 cents each. 

+++ 

The New York State Bankers Association’s trust division 
is working closely with the New York State Banking De- 
partment on a study of trust department costs. The division 
will hold its annual trust conference in Syracuse on October 
17, when several pending projects will be reviewed. 

+++ 

A new $500 scholarship at the University of Oklahoma 

School of Law for research in estate planning is being of- 


fered by the Liberty National Bank and Trust Co., Okla- 
homa City. 


News for Instalment Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Instalment Credit Commission and Other Sources 


the expense of the insurance companies by damaging the 
old paint job and claiming damages under the “malicious 
mischief” feature of their policies. 


Credit Man Says Regulation W Was Inflationary 


Wax J. CHEYNEY, executive vice-president of the 
National Foundation for Consumer Credit, thinks the pres- 
ent less-than-seasonal increase in commercial bank loans is 
tied directly to the ending of controls over instalment 
credit. 

Mr. Cheyney said that “with the production of con- 
sumers’ durable goods running at a high rate sufficient 


Security National Bank, Greensboro, North Carolina, 

believes in letting people see just where its Time Pay- 

ment Department is located. The sign measures 16 feet 

from top to bottom, and the marquee portion is 74% 

feet square. “Bank Auto Loans” is in neon tubing, mak- 
ing the sign do duty day and night 


Cutting the 25th anniversary cake in the finance department of 

Union Planters National Bank, Memphis. Ed F. Longinotti, left, 

vice-president, established the department and made its first loan. 

He’s a member of the A.B.A. Instalment Credit Commission. 

Center is Vance J. Alexander, board chairman; at right is Arthur 
W. McCain, president 
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to meet the normal demand of the American people, Regu- 
lation W of the Federal Reserve System prevented the 
normal purchasing of these goods.” 

This, he said, forced a retention of “stagnant inventory 
at the retail, wholesale, and manufacturing level” with the 
result the bank loans had to be sought to carry these “un- 
necessary inventory loads.” 

Mr. Cheyney thinks that “the ending of Regulation W 
has produced the deflationary effect of wiping out these 
unnecessary bank loans, which in themselves constituted 
artificial money, one of the key mainsprings of an inflation- 
ary spiral.” 

He pointed out that “strong, healthy consumer buying 
on the instalment plan, while producing a substantial total 
of credit outstanding at any given time, also produces a 
strong and steady flow of weekly and monthly instalment 
payments which find their way back upstream to keep our 
economy sound.” Because these payments by consumers 
come out of “normal everyday income and do not represent 
new money created and thrown into the stream of com- 
merce they do not constitute an inflational element under 
normal circumstances.” 

The effect of Regulation W was inflationary, while in 
recent weeks the effect has been deflationary when the 
controls were terminated, he said. 


lilinois Bankers Association Completes Survey 


[—— R. WELLS, president of the Instalment Lending 
Division of the Illinois Bankers Association and vice-presi- 
dent of American National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago, has released the results of the Division’s third 
annual survey of instalment credit lending by the banks 
of the state. 

“The instalment loan portfolio of the average bank in- 
creased approximately 10 percent in the past year,” Mr. 
Wells announced after the figures were tabulated from 321 
banks which voluntarily reported. He said he felt the 
greater portion of the increase was the result of larger 
loans being required under current price levels rather than 
as a result of the revocation of Regulation W. 

The survey included figures from 229 banks with re- 
sources under $10,000,000 and for these banks instalment 
loans represented 30 percent of their total loans. Personal 


loans accounted for more than 37 percent of the loans; 
automobile loans, 23 percent; and farm equipment oans, 
16 percent—with the remainder being home modernization, 
machinery and equipment, and appliance and furniture | 
loans. In the larger banks with resources over $10,000,000, 
automobile loans account for 45 percent of the total of © 
$153,000,000 of instalment loans, with home modernization — 
representing 24 percent, and personal loans approximately 
10 percent. As would be expected, these larger banks are — 
in cities, and farm equipment loans represented only 2 per. © 
cent of their outstanding instalment credit. 
Each year, according to Mr. Wells, more banks are © 
reporting instalment loan figures, and this is an indication 
of increased activity on the part of commercial banks ig 
the field of instalment credit. 


Tuition Plan Announced by Marine Midland Group 


4 Marine Midland banks have announced a tuition 
finance plan to enable students and their parents to budget 
annual educational expenses in monthly instalments. The © 
Manufacturers National Bank of Troy, New York, a mem- 
ber of the banking group, announced that Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute in Troy has adopted the plan and 
is making it available to the families of its students simul- 
taneously with the mailing of tuition bills. 

The plan is designed to provide funds at low cost to 
cover tuition, board, dormitory, and other established fees 
in advance. Group life insurance is carried by the bank on 
the lives of eligible parents, guardians, or other individuals ~ 
who enter into a budget transaction. Thus, in the event 
of the death of the borrower, the unmatured balance is 
automatically liquidated. This protection will enable the ~ 
students, who might otherwise be unable to do so, to com- 
plete the term for which the school charges were budgeted. — 

Educational expenses for the full academic year may be © 
budgeted in eight monthly instalments. The bank’s charge, 
including the insurance feature, is 2% percent of the © 
amount to be budgeted. 

The plan is available in all 14 Marine Midland banks 
operating 114 offices in 55 New York State communities. 
Harold J. Marshall, executive vice-president of the Troy 
bank, says the plan is available to “any permanent resident 
of the United States eligible to use it.” 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 
13-14 Public Relations Workshop, 
Hotel, Spokane, Washington 
Regional Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis 
Bank Agricultural Representatives Con- 
ference, Kentucky Hotel, Louisville 
Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Texas 


Ridpath 
10-11 
13-14 
13-14 


1953 
Jan. 25-27 National Credit Conference, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago 
Mar. 28-25 National Instalment Credit Conference, 


LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 


State Associations 


Connecticut Savings, Mountain View 
House, Whitefield, N. H. 

New Hampshire Savings, Fall Meeting, 
Mountain View House, Whitefield 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 


Nov. New York Savings, Greenbrier and Cot- 
tages, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Nov. Nebraska, Lincoln 

Nov. Arizona, Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix 


Other Organizations 


Sept. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, Annual Convention, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago 
Oct. Controllers Institute, Annual Meeting, 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit 
Oct. Consumer Bankers Associaticn, Annual 
Meeting, The Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, West Virginia 
Oct. Financial Public Relations Association, 
Annual Convention. Hotel del Coro- 
nado, Coronado, California 
National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, Annual Convention, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 
Investment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida 


Pennsylvania Bankers Association, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
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Diamonds, Pearls, 
Rubies, Sapphires 
and 
Emerald Jewelry 
Purchased from Estates 


BIDS SUBMITTED 


INQUIRIES INVITED 
BY BANKS 


Jewels Appraised 
for Estates 


VARTANIAN & SONS 


608 Fifth Avenue, New York20,N. Y. 


NORTH OF THE BORDER 


ANADIAN industry has recovered 
from the slight setback it suf- 
fered in midsummer from the 
American steel strike and from sea- 
sonal vacation shutdowns, as well 
as from certain labor disputes of 
its own. The stage now seems set 
for quite steady operations in fac- 
tories and mills for a few months 
at least, except in some forest in- 
dustries such as wood pulp and 
finished lumber, the demands for 
which have fallen off quite markedly. 

The vast natural resources devel- 
opment program has continued al- 
most without interruption straight 
across Canada and will be pressed 
strongly in the most remote areas 
as long as open weather permits. 
This program has, in fact, pro- 
gressed beyond earlier expectations. 
Moreover, it has been extended to 
take in a much greater territory 
from coast to coast and to the sub- 
Arctic region. 

American interests have moved 
into Newfoundland to explore and 
test several known mineral deposits 
of that province; oil development 
has spread from Manitoba through 
Saskatchewan and Alberta to a point 
as far north as the British Colum- 
bia-Yukon border; and a major min- 


“Abundant Reserves 


within Easy Reach .. .” 


C. M. SHORT 


ing company of American origin is 
exploring copper-nickel deposits 
north of Whitehorse in the Yukon. 

Alberta has recently established 
a@ new record in completing new oil 
and gas wells and more than 3,000 
are now pumping. Oil production 
alone has exceeded 200,000 barrels 
per day, and for the first time in 
history more of this fuel has gone 
through pipe lines in Canada than 
has been imported. At present, the 
western oil fields are providing about 
half of Canada’s requirements. Good 
progress is also being made in new 
refining and transportation facilities, 
including the construction of a pipe 
line from Alberta to British Colum- 
bia, which is expected to be com- 
pleted about a year hence and event- 
ually to provide about 200,000 bar- 
rels daily for the Pacific Coast, part 
of which would be available to the 
northwestern states. 

All told, it looks as if the expec- 
tations of the Joint Industrial 
Mobilization Committee of the 
United States and Canada for in- 
creasing supplies of Canadian nickel, 
copper, lead, zinc, titanium, cobalt, 
iron, and petroleum will be realized 
during the next year. Already larger 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 


Colonel Dwight 
Fiske presents 
Army’s Certificate 
of Achievement 
for presentation 
of “The Big Pic- 
ture” to Norman 
Gittleson, director 
of TV operations 
for WJAR-TV, 
Providence, R. I. 
At left is Lovett 
Ray, president of 
Citizens Trust 
Company and at 
right is Louis A. 
Grover, vice-presi- 
dent of Citizens 


Savings Bank, co-sponsors of the broadcast. This is the 11th award for TV pro 
grams sponsored by the banks 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


Dear Sir: ; 

| 
To make a written impression unequalled in | 
its distinguished appearance, business and 


professional leaders use the IBM Electric 
Executive* Typewriter. 


Unlike machines which use the same amount 
of space for an "i" or "1" as for an '"m" or 


"w,'' the Executive adjusts itself to the width 
of each character. 


The type faces, too, have been specially 
designed for Executive use. This is a repro- 
duction of IBM Modern. 


The result is impressive. Wherever your 


letters go, they carry a note of distinction. 


Sincerely, 


IBM, Dept. BN-2, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


6, Ont. 
Canada: Don Mills Road, ‘Toronto 6, 

oO re. like to see a demonstration of your Executive model. 
( Please send brochure. 


*Trade Mark 
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Preferred and 
Common Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of 
Safeway Stores, Incorpor- 
ated, on August 26, 1952, 
declared the following 
quarterly dividends: 
60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock. 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 


$1.1214 per share on 
the 414,% Convertible 
Preferred Stock. 


These dividends are pay- 
able October 1, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at 
the close of business Sep- 
tember 10, 1952. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
August 26, 1952 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 
shipments of Canadian iron are mov- 
ing to the United States. Production 
at Steep Rock near the Ontario side 
of Lake Superior has been stepped up 
to about 10,000 tons per day, while 
a shipload of iron ore recently left 
British Columbia for one of the 
major American steel mills on the 
Atlantic Coast. Further shipments 
are expected to be made _ twice 
monthly. 

Additional supplies of wood pulp 
and newsprint are also available to 
the United States in British Colum- 
bia. With the opening of a new paper 
mill in that province with a capacity 
of 2,000 feet of paper per minute, 
the Pacific Coast area of Canada 
now has nine pulp and paper mills 
in operation, on which nearly $200,- 
000,000 has been spent in the last 
six years for new construction and 
equipment, as well as for moderni- 
zation. Another $50,000,000 is being 
put into new and old mills this 
year, which will bring newsprint 
production up close to 500,000 tons 
yearly. 

All these developments will mean 
an increase in the exportable prod- 
ucts of Canada for the American 


“Spendum More Money!” 


Arizona’s per capita retail 
sales tripled between 1940 
and 1950, from $346 to 
$1,036, to top the national 
average of $927 by 12%. 
Another indication of the 
growth and importance of 
Arizona’s economy. 


SERVING ALL ARIZONA 


THIRTY-TWO OFFICES 


Home Office — Phoenix, Arizona 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


market, and in turn, of course, give 
Canada greater purchasing power in 
the United States. They will also 
mean a change in the direction and 
emphasis in Canadian exports. Up 
to this time in the current year 


Charter 
Number 


2 FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST CO. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


13 Second National Bank 


ALWAYS BUY "CASEY"! 
to BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE OLD GOLD, 
COINS, STAMPS, Curios, UES, 
STEINS. OLD GUNS, PORCELAIN CL CKS, 
JEWELRY, Tt HOBBY COLLECTIONS, 
etc. WILL CALL 


“CASEY” COIN, curio & ANTIQUE CO-OP 


%2 W. ADDISON ST., CHICAGO 13, ILL. 


14 First National Bank 
15 First National Bank 


National Banks—Early Charters 
(SURVIVORS IN CAPITAL LETTERS) 
The National Bank Act—June 20, 1863 


1 FIRST NATIONAL BANK.. 


3 First National Bank....... 
4 FIRST-STAMFORD NATIONAL BANK 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Iowa City, Iowa 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


12 FIRST NATIONAL BANK.. 


Canada’s exports south of the bor- 
der have averaged nearly $200,000,- 
000 per month, a little over half of 
her total exports. In the same period 
last year, however, the United States 
took about 60 percent of Canada’s 
exportable surpluses. The smaller 
ratio this year was due mainly to 
a big increase to practically all over- 
seas markets, notably Europe and 
Britain. Now with the greater sup- 
plies that Canada has for the United 
States, or will shortly have, and with 
the import restrictions outside the 
dollar area, the United States will 
again be Canada’s largest trade field 
and again take 60 percent, or more, 
of Canada’s surplus products. 
Farmers in eastern and central 
Canada have reaped smaller field 
crops than in 1951 as a result of 
dry weather during the growing 
season, although the drought was 
by no means as severe as that which 
hit some eastern and southern states. 
But the crop losses were greatly 
overbalanced by bumper yields of 
grains in the west. The new crops 
of wheat, oats, barley, flax, and rye 
for all Canada, plus the carry-over 
from previous years, make up a total 
supply of nearly 2-billion bushels, 
including over 850,000,000 of wheat. 
If the United States needs to supple- 
ment it’s domestic supplies of these 
grains there are, therefore, abundant 
reserves within easy reach north of 
the border. (END) 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Government Bonds 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


Maturities of Outstanding Debt in Relation to 
Character of Owners 


From the Treasury survey of the ownership of “in- 
terest bearing public marketable securities” as of May 
31 we find that the maturity selections of the various 
category of owners as a percentage of the total amounts 
held by each is about as follows: 


Insurance U.S. Govt. 
Cc Inv. 
Mutl. Accets. 
enw Fed. All 
Amount Com’l asualty Res. Other 
Due Outstdg. Banks Banks Life =e Banks Investors 


Within 1 yr. 50% 54 %&% 8% 12 % 29% 53%% 
1-5 yrs. 21% 35%% 2% 2 %& 
5-10 yrs. 8% 4%% 23% 10%% 
Over 10 yrs. 21% 6 % 67% T5HR% 


Total Amts. $143-bil. $54-bil. $8-bil. $7-bil. $4-bil. $25-bil. $45-bil. 

The concentration of commercial banks in the short- 
term has a tendency to coincide with the make-up of 
the amounts actually outstanding and therefore avail- 
able, the same being true for the combined U. S. 
Government investment accounts and the Federal Re- 
serve banks. 

Nearly all the U. S. Government and “Fed” short- 
term issues are held by the Federal Reserve banks, 
while practically all of the longer bonds are the prop- 
erty of the Government investment accounts, chiefly 
the Social Security and retirement funds. 

The present heavy concentration in the shortest cate- 
gory shown for “all other investors” is a relatively new 
development resulting from the absorption of Treasury 
bills and certificates into corporation tax reserve ac- 
counts. 


The maturity selections of the savings banks and 
life insurance companies indicate the long-term char- 
acter of their investment policies, while the more bal- 
anced schedules of the fire, casualty and marine insur- 
ance companies is evidence of their greater exposure 
to the necessity of selling to meet possible claims for 
loss. 

The figures do not include the $11.5-billion non- 
marketable 234 percent bonds 1980/75 which were out- 
standing on May 31. If they did, all the categories of 
owners would show somewhat higher percentages of 
the longest issues except the commercial banks. So 
far as the banks are concerned we suggest that if, 
when and as commercial banks find it advisable to 
stretch out the average maturity of the portfolios they 
may find the available supply somewhat limited. 


“I'd like to 
open a drawing 
account. Make 
it about $65 a 


week” 


Efficient Services in Colombia 


BANCODEROCOTAR 


Oldest established and largest 
bank in Colombia 
53 BRANCHES 
Special attention to collections 


Accurate and dependable 
credit information service 
Total Assets: 
MORE THAN $300 MILLION PESOS 
Total Colombian Foreign Business 
Imports Exports 
1949: US. $ 271.400.000 US.$ 321.000.000 


1950: US: $ 362:600.000 US. 395:600.000 
1951: US. $ 374.400.000 US.$ 459.800.0090 


MARTIN DEL CORRAL. PRESIDENT 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1870 BOGOTA, COLOMBIA $8.A. 


Pacific 
Ocean 


October 1952 
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A Small Manufacturers’ Clinic 


P. S. SHOEMAKER 


Mr. SHOEMAKER, a member of 
the American Bankers Association’s 
Small Business Credit Commission, 
is executive vice-president of the 
Allegheny Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 


mission of the American 


ike Small Business Credit Com- 
Bankers Association is putting 


into operation an important public 
relations project this fall in Pitts- 
burgh. It is a small manufacturers’ 
institute, cosponsored by Group 8 of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion and the School of Business Ad- 
ministration of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Small business clinics were dis- 
cussed at the A.B.A. Executive 
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Council meeting last April by Dep. 
uty Managers French and Gunder. 
son (who have charge of the Smal! 
Business Credit Commission actiy- 
ities) and Everett Reese, Commis- 
sion chairman and president of the 


Park National Bank of Newark, 
Ohio. During that meeting, the 
writer saw the possibilities of stag. 
ing such a project in Pittsburgh. 

The plan came to life with the en. 
listment of Montfort Jones, Pro- 
fessor of Finance, University of 
Pittsburgh, Dean Vincent W. Lan- 
fear of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Asher Isaacs, Professor 
of Economics, and Carroll Reynolds, 
assistant director of the University’s 
Extension Division. Robert A. Love 
of City College, New York, who 
heads a group of educators inter. 
ested in business extension courses. 
sent his endorsement and friendly 
encouragement. 

The aim of the institute is to 
bring to small manufacturers some 
of the latest and soundest tech- 
niques for the organization and op- 
eration of a small manufacturing 
business. Lectures and discussions 
will provide information on some of 
the problems common to all small 
manufacturers. 


T wo sessions will be held each 
Wednesday night, 8 to 10:15, from 
October 1 through November 19. 
Mr. Reese will act as moderator 
on the final night, when the subject 
will be “Banking and Economic 
Trends.” Carroll Gunderson, John 
Kossin, manager, Pittsburgh Branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, and James T. Brown, 
vice-president, Mellon National Bank 
and Trust Company, will participate. 
E. L. Shaner, editor-in-chief of 
Steel, is on the program. Other 
speakers include Laurence S. Bell, 
executive vice-president, Union Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh, and a 
member of the Economic Policy 
Commission, A.B.A.; Paul O. Ma- 
lone, president, Second National 
Bank of Uniontown, and chairman, 
Group 8, PBA. Professor Montfort 
Jones and at least half a dozen 
Graduate School of Banking alumni 
are members of the committee or 
conference leaders. Alvin G. Keller, 
assistant vice-president, Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, is 
the institute’s secretary and trea- 
surer, and the writer is chairman of 
the institute, representing the A.B.A. 
Small Business Credit Commission. 
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Are payroll dollars 


working only part-time? 


Let the 
Continental Illinois Bank 
help with your training program 


Many of our correspondents use our 
education and training films and other 
visual material to supplement their own 
programs for developing the talents of 
their staff. This material covers a wide 
range of subjects including: 


Using letters effectively 

Using the telephone effectively 
Dealing with customers in person 
Handling the customer’s business 
Managerial education and training 
Increasing job efficiency 


We shall be glad to share this material 
with you, and to work with you in fit- 
ting it to your needs. Your inquiries 
are invited. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LaSalle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corpcration 


October 1952 
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66 hough goodwill letters of many types are used 
Ti The Fort Worth National Bank, still we feel 
that we have only scratched the surface in de- 
veloping the good public relations attainable through 
direct-mail advertising.” 

This is the comment of Arnold L. Stephens, adver- 
tising manager of one of the largest and oldest banks 
in Texas. Next year The Fort Worth National Bank 
will celebrate its 80th anniversary. The occasion will 
provide further opportunities for the friendly messages 
that are building both business and goodwill for this 
bank. 

The public relations letters of The Fort Worth Na- 
tional Bank are notable for several reasons. In the 
first place, they are well written, striking a happy 
medium between dignity and informality. They carry 
a tone of friendliness and sincerity without any trace 
of overfamiliarity. Their language is concise, direct, 
and easy to read. The reader encounters none of the 
pompous, stereotyped phrases so common in bank cor- 


Prool 
ol the 
Pudding 


104 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Better Bank Public Relations By Mail 


Make the Most of X-Million Opportunities for Better Letter Relations 


WILLIAM H. BUTTERFIELD 


Boatmen’s 


respondence—and in most other types of business 
letters, for that matter. 

Equally impressive is the appearance of messages 
written on the letterhead of The Fort Worth National 
Bank. They are neatly typed and well balanced on the 
sheet, with uniform margins. They are well groomed, 
conveying to the reader an immediate impression of 
efficiency and good management. Still more important, 
each letter appears “tailor-made” for an individual 
reader. 

Now let’s examine three typical letters used by The 
Fort Worth National Bank to build goodwill and 
loyalty. The first is a letter used by Estil Vance, presi- 
dent, to welcome new checking account customers and 
thank them for their business: 

Dear Mr. Graham: 

Thank you for the checking account you have opened 
with our bank. 

The complete banking services of The Fort Worth Na- 
tional are designed to assist customers in “the conduct of 


Sas people ask, “Aren’t all banks alike?” Yes, 
in the sense that all restaurants are alike because 
they serve food. The difference, of course, lies in 
what kind of food you get and bow it is served. 


You'll recognize that BOATMEN’S is different 
because of the personal attention paid to all your 
banking needs. Your banking transactions are 
of prime importance to you... you want them to 
receive personal rather than routine handling. 
This kind of attention is the reason why 
BOATMEN’S has customers whose accounts 
date back to the 1850's. 


But the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. Try BOATMEN’S and see for 
yourself, 


NATIONAL BANK 
BROADWAY & OLIVE « ST. LOUIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP, 
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their business and personal affairs. It is our sincere number of complimentary replies from its recipients. 
hope that you will use any of these services which may be Another example of goodwill building among po- 
helpful to you. tential customers of the bank is the following letter to 

We appreciate the business you have entrusted to our graduating seniors of Fort Worth high schools. This 
care. You can be sure of our best efforts to make your rossage also carries the signature of Mr. Vance as 


association with this bank both pleasant and profitable to ‘ 
you. president: 


You are cordially invited to visit with us whenever we 
can be helpful, and to think always of The Fort Worth 
National as your bank. 

Sincerely yours, 


In visiting the bank later to discuss other services, 
many recipients of this letter have presented it in in- 
troducing themselves to Mr. Vance or other officers of 
the bank. 

Persons who close their accounts receive the follow- 
ing message from Mr. Vance, inviting their construc- 
tive criticism and expressing the hope of serving them 
again: 

Dear Mr. Blake: 

It was with sincere regret that we learned that you 
have closed your checking account. 

We hope that the circumstances resulting in the closing 
of your account were not due to any act or omission on our 
part. It is our continuing desire to render a helpful ser- 
vice to our friends, and if we have been remiss we shall 
appreciate your constructive criticism. 

Whenever the need arises to establish another account 
we hope you will do so at The Fort Worth National Bank. 
It is always a pleasure to serve you, and we appreciate 
the business you have entrusted to our care. 

Sincerely yours, 


The effectiveness of this letter has been shown by the 


Dear Miss Jones: 

These busy and exciting days of graduation from 
Paschal High School will be long remembered in your 
life. That is as it should be. You have every right to be 
happy, and your family has every reason to feel proud. 

Probably you have given a great deal of thought to your 
future plans beyond graduation. Perhaps you have al- 
ready decided whether to continue your education in col- 
lege or find a job. Whatever your plans may be, all of 
us at The Fort Worth National Bank wish you every hap- 
piness and success. 

It is our hope that we may have an opportunity to serve 


The whole apple is YOURS! 


YOU GET THE ENTIRE COMMISSION ON 
NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


When you sell NCB Travelers Checks nobody takes “a 
bite” out of your commissions. You do not have to share 
them with anybody else. 

You get it ALL—75¢ per $100. 


The sale of NCB Travelers Checks is a banking trans- 
action all the way through. They are sold through BANKS. 
They are backed by a BANK—the National City Bank of 
New York. If they are lost or stolen, your customer gets a 
refund in full from the National City Bank of New York. 
They are advertised nationally in behalf of banks. Every 
advertisement directs prospective purchasers to banks, 
with these words, “BUY THEM AT YOUR BANK” 


NCB Travelers Checks are safe, spendable everywhere 
for anything that money can buy. Recommend them to 
your customers. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


First in World-Wide Banking 


55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


October 1952 


you, and that this bank—Fort Worth’s largest—may con- 
tribute to the future you have planned. 
Sincerely yours, 


As president of The Fort Worth National Bank, Estil 
Vance spends many hours each year signing goodwill 
letters. “We are completely sold on the value of direct 
mail to the banking business,” says Mr. Vance. “Often 
its results are tangible, and can be measured in terms 
of new accounts or increased loan business. Still more 
often its results are intangible, since the loyalty and 
goodwill of human beings cannot be measured in exact 
terms. But these human elements are of great im- 
portance to any bank—and they add a lot to the 
pleasure of doing business.” 
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8-mm Photography on 16-mm film 
High reduction ratio (37-1) 
Two film types on one camera 
Fast automatic or hand feeding 
Maximum document width 
Choice of three film pattem 
Automatic safety shutter 


Special time- and error- 
saving controls 


= 


MANES HIGH-SPEED BELL & HOWELL 
Two IMPORTAN: RECORDER _ Offers many cost-cutting 


features that make obsolete mos! 
MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR . 
microfilming equipment now in usé 
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GET IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON AVEW/ BURROUGHS MICROFILMING! 
BEGIN VOW TO ENJOY MAXIMUM SAVINGS ON EVERY JOB— EVERY DAY! 


You don’t rent modern Burroughs Microfilming. You 
buy it outright and watch the savings it provides in 
time, film and manpower quickly pay for the equipment. 


In film costs alone, Burroughs Microfilming can save 
as much as 80% over outmoded equipment, because it 
uses 8-mm photography on 16-mm film and a high 
reduction ratio (37-1)—to more than double the 
number of images on every foot of film. 


This precision-built Bell & Howell Recorder—sold by 
Burroughs—sets new standards in economical, high- 
speed operation and long-life dependability. It slashes 


operating expenses and time on the job because it 
does the work easier and faster than ever before! 


Delivery is immediate! Highly skilled service, avail- 
able from more than 600 Burroughs Service Centers, 
is no farther away than your telephone. Twenty-five 
conveniently located Processing Stations assure 
immediate developing of your film—with maximum 
image brilliance and clarity. 


That's the meat of the Burroughs Microfilming story. 
Call your nearby Burroughs office for the full details. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


612 SERVICE CENTERS 


Burroughs backs your equipment 
with the largest microfilming 
service staff in the world. Highly 
skilled servicemen are at your call 
—ready to make sure your Bell & 
Howell equipment gives you years 
of productive, trouble-free service. 


Feast; Expert Service—For Al Your Needs 


25 PROCESSING STATIONS 


strategically locate 
the country. Here ex 
technicians assure immediate pro- 


latest developing methods to in- 


and clarity. 


Burroughs Processing Stations are 
throughout 
rienced 
cessing of your microfilm—use 


sure maximum image brilliance 
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Western Trust Men Look at Management 


ome 250 trust men from 11 Pa- 


dent of the Association’s Trust 


cific Coast States heard ad- 
dresses on several aspects of 
trust management and operations at 
the Western Regional Trust Confer- 
ence of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation at the Olympic Hotel in Seat- 
tle, Washington, on August 13-15. 
Besides Joseph W. White, presi- 


PENSION STUDY 


A preliminary study by our pension and actuarial staff can pro- 
vide the clients of your bank with complete, factual and unbiased 
advice on their retirement programs—whether trusteed, insured, 


profit-sharing, self-administered or any combination of these. 


Division, speakers included trust au- 
thorities from West Coast institu- 
tions. Mr. White, who is vice-presi- 
dent, Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis, 
spoke on “A Trustee’s Dilemma” 
Since these addresses were not 
available in time for use last month 
(except Mr. White’s, excerpts from 


The complete text of the Confer. 
ence addresses will be printed in the 
Trust Bulletin, beginning with Sep. 
tember. 


which may be found on page 83 Sep- 
tember BANKING), a few ideas offered 
by Conference speakers whose papers 
are available are presented here: 


Free Enterprise 


E. L. Blaine, Jr., vice-president, 
Peoples National Bank of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, speaking on “The Free 
Enterprise System” put his finger on 
a situation that concerns many 
people. He stated, in part: 

“I wonder if .. . the younger gen- 
eration of Americans, are familiar 
with the economic system which has 
made the United States the wealthi- 


Banks and trust companies throughout the United States are 
recommending Marsh & McLennan for their impartial pension 
consulting service. Your inquiry is invited. 


| est and most powerful nation on the 

| face of the earth. Are we not guilty 

| in assuming that anything which has 

| been so successful will be clearly 

MARSH & McLEN NAN | recognized and understood by. 
INCORPORATED | mae. 


INSURANCE BROKERS ¢ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago, 231 S. La Salle St. New York, 70 Pine St. San Francisco, Russ Bldg. | 
Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Toronto Pittsburgh Seattle Vancouver 
St. Louis Indianapolis Montreal St. Paul Duluth Portland Buffalo Atlanta 
Washington Tulsa Phoenix Milwaukee Cleveland Havana London 


Trust Profits 


| Speaking on “Present Status of 
Trust Profits” during a “profits 
forum,” Harry M. Bardt, vice-presi- 
dent and senior trust officer, Bank 
of America, San Francisco, said that 
“trust business can and should pro- 
duce reasonable profits, yet only a 
small segment of the trust institu- 
tions in the entire United States have 
attained this desirable objective.” 

To overcome this profitless status, 
Mr Bardt suggested that trust men 
| take the leadership in “this three- 
fold task: (1) Ascertain the real 
costs of operations and reduce them 
| toa minimum; (2) adopt a realistic 
| schedule of charges for trust services 

geared to these costs; and (3) adopt 
| every available means to educate the 
| officers of the other departments of 
the bank sufficiently to enable them 
| to recognize the wisdom of your 
efforts.” 

Three other forum speakers talked 
on operational economies that can be 
achieved from specific practices, 48 
follows: 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 


Chicago offacrs 


GOOD 
HANDS 


Provide your Chicago ac- 


counts with the complete 


facilities . . . prompt atten- 


tion...and efficient service 
of an outstanding financial 
institution. Our extensive 
services are at your imme- 


diate disposal. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
(MEMBER FEDERAL INSURANCE DEPOSIT CORPORATION) 
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Tremendous Demand Creates Many New Opportunities 
tor Sound, Long-Range Investment 


National Homes’ record of over 40,000 houses produced 


and sold is convincing proof of their popularity. The ever-increasing 
demand assures a high resale value and enhances the worth 


of all new National Home mortgages. 


Inquiries regarding local and regional investment 
opportunities are invited from forward-looking 
financial institutions. A copy of the latest 
National Homes catalog will be sent on request. 


LAFAYETTE INDIANA © MHORSEMEADS ; QUALITY HOMES AT THRIFT PRICES 


October 1952 
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OFFICE TYPEWRITER 


so many exclusive 
features! 


PAGE GAGE takes the aaa 
out of page-end typing! 


This one “luxury typing” feature 
alone can save retyping hundreds 
of letters each month.That’s because 
PAGE GAGE tells you when you are 
2'2 inches from the bottom of the 
page— and keeps telling you how 
much space is left, right to the very 
end! See it demonstrated. 


@rveins SHORT CUTS! 


Time & Trouble Savers! 
Get your free copy of this 24- 
page, pocket-size brochure 
packed with practical typing 
y methods, tips and shortcuts. 


cry Smith-Corona 


Dealer or Branch Office 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1NY 
Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers 
also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Add- 
ing Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 
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Systems, Mechanization 


In a discussion of “Systems and 
Mechanization,” L. S. Severance, as- 
sistant trust officer, The United 
States National Bank of Portland, 
Oregon, pointed out some of the 
problems, and ways of obtaining a 
sound, efficient, and profitable sys- 
tem and mechanical synchronization. 

The elements essential to attain- 
ing this goal were listed as: Person- 
nel; a training program; space allo- 
cation and working arrangement; 
establishment ofa system; forms that 
will give essential information, in 
proper order; and why ?—facts on 
what is done? where is it done? when 
is it done? who does it? and how is it 
done? 

While conceding that systems and 
mechanization are important, “they 
are no better,” he said, “than the 
personnel assigned to operate them.” 


Investment Review 


The next panel speaker was F. J. 
Thieme, Jr., trust officer, Citizens 
National Trust and Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles, who covered “Invest- 
ment Review Procedures.” 

“One important secret of low cost 
and first class investment reviews,” 
said Mr. Thieme, “is to choose invest- 
ment and committee personnel who 
are qualified for their tasks. ... The 
cost of your investment reviewing 
will be in proportion to the number 
of different securities held in your 
trust departments. It takes as much 
time to review a security held in two 
trusts as it does to review a security 
held in 50 trusts. Be hardboiled and 
keep down the number of securities 
and thereby keep down costs.” 


Left to right, 
Merle E. Selec- 
man, secretary, 
Trust Division, 
A.B.A.; Robert 
W. Sprague, vice- 
president, Na- 
tional Bank of 
Commerce, Seat- 
tle, Conference 
general chair- 
man; Division 
President White; 
and Robert A. 
Wilson, senior 
vice-president, 
The Pennsylvania 
Co., Philadelphia 


Trust Men Look at Management 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 


Common Trust Funds 


J. R. Johnson, vice-president and 
trust officer, Bank of America, Los 
Angeles, spoke on “Common Trust 
Funds.” He included some interest- 
ing facts on what happened in his 
bank when a common trust fund 
was created. 

“We started our fund on Decen- 
ber 1, 1947,” he said. “The initial 
investment amounted to $800,000 
with 55 trust accounts participating. 

. On November 30, 1951, the num- 
ber of participating accounts had in- 
creased to 1,022 and the fund was 
valued at nearly $21,000,000. The 
average amount invested by these 
participating trusts was about $19,- 
500 and the average value of each 
participating interest was approxi- 
mately $20,400. . 

“Approximately 36 percent, or 369 
of these 1,022 trusts, represented 
accounts which were made up entire- 
ly of cash at their inception. The 
remaining 64 percent of the accounts, 
or 653 in number, held an average of 
7.3 separate issues of securities in 
each account, totaling 4,756 issues 
made up of 471% percent in stocks or 
2,259 holdings, 3514 in Government 
bonds or 1,688 holdings, and 17 per- 
cent in other bonds, representing 809 
issues. 

“Without a common trust fund to 
initially invest the 369 accounts 
which were established with cash, 
the 1,022 participating accounts 
would have included a total of 7,450 
security holdings, composed of in- 
vestments in 3,538 stocks, 2,652 in- 
vestments in Government bonds, and 
1,260 in other bonds.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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Have you discovered this UNTAPPED SOURCE of 


BUSINESS ond GOODWILL 


I. THE American economy, consumer credit per- 
forms a triple function. It gives the average man 
both the means and the incentive to accumulate 
capital goods. It stimulates sales and speeds the 
economic turnover which is prosperity’s first in- 
gtedient. It provides forward-looking banks with 
profitable “work” for excess funds. 


But there is one major risk. Your borrower's 
income — usually an important factor in extending 
credit to an individual or small business — can 
be jeopardized by accident, serious illness or death. 
At such times, you face a dilemma: How can you 
safeguard your bank’s investment—and its goodwill ? 


Insured Payments 


provide a simple, sensible answer. Under this con- 
tract, Old Republic Credit Life Insurance Company 
steps in — at a time when a gesture of goodwill 
is especially appreciated — and takes over the pay- 
ments of a borrower who is dead or disabled. 


Good business for both borrower and bank — 
the Insured Payment Plan enables your customer 
to use his credit freely without fear of signing an 
unprotected note . . . and builds volume, goodwill 
and security for your institution. 


All-cround, low-cost protection 


Specially tailored to your bank’s needs, the Insured Payment 
Plan covers three major risks which can cancel your customer's 
ability to repay. Old Republic supplies special forms, charts 
and promotion material to cut red tape. The cost is lower than 
any other form of insurance. Most important, it offers the well- 
rounded protection today’s customers expect. 


LIFE INSURANCE — If your borrower dies during the term of 
his loan, this insurance pays the entire balance due on his ac- 
count. There are no restrictions as to sex or occupation. It 
covers death from any cause, including suicide. No medical 
examination is required. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE — If an accident requiring medical 
care occurs during the term of the loan, and disables your 
borrower so that he is unable to work for more than 14 con- 
secutive days, the insurance pays 1/30 of the monthly install- 
ment for each day he is unable to work. 


HEALTH INSURANCE — If illness requiring medical care orig- 
inates during the term of the loan, and disables your borrower 
so that he is unable to work for more than 14 consecutive days 
—the insurance pays 1/30 of the monthly installment for each 
day he is unable to work. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE 


James H. Jarrell, President 


Serves many departments of banks 


Because of favorable results in one or two departments, alert 
bankers are now extending Consumer Credit Insurance to every 
department which grants credit on the earning power of an in- 
dividual or modest business. 


BUSINESS LOANS — Whenever the ability of a key man is 
a factor in extending credit, insurance adds safety. 


SMALL LOANS — In secured, unsecured or co-maker loans, 
earning power is the chief consideration upon which you grant 
credit. Modern bankers demand insurance on pledged earning- 
power, as well as on pledged property. 


DIRECT COLLATERAL LOANS — By avoiding repossessions in 
time of trouble, Insured Payments build goodwill and volume 
in automobile, appliance and other collateral loans. 


DEALER PAPER — This plan gives your dealer-customers an 
added sales point . . . and adds safety in a field where you 
have less control over the credit extended. 


HOME LOANS — In this highly competitive field, Old Re- 


public protection can safeguard your investment and build busi- 
ness by building goodwill among borrowers and their families. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Bell Bldg., Chicago 


Birmingham—Frank Nelson Bldg. * Columbus—Huntington Bank Bldg. * Dallas—9361 Angora St. * Denver—Ferguson Bldg. 
Los Angeles—101 S. Burlington * Omaha—4805%4 S. 24th St. * San Francisco—Russ Bldg. * Tulsa—Thompson Bldg. 
Washington—Barr Bldg. 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE SERVICE SAFEGUARDING CONSUMER CREDIT 
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x. STREAMLINED 


COIN CHANGER / 


“The Lowest Priced Modern Changer” 


@ Now more than 2500 satisfied users— 
banks, savings-loan, theatres, stores, 


ticket offices. 


@ Sturdy aluminum—gray hammertone finish. 

@ Compact, 8” x 10” x 6%4"—Weight 9 Ibs. 

@ Trouble-free—all parts and 
workmanship unconditionally 


guaranteed. 


AT BANK AND OFFICE 
SUPPLY DEALERS ONLY— 


+63 


plus tax 


(Model 1107 with silver dollar key—$70, plus fax) 


OVER 400 MP Jrs. IN USE 
BY ONE LEADING 
WESTERN BANK CHAIN. 


Conve 
MP Jr 


where 


cashie: 
(espec 


$295 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


Addres: 


METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC. 
4000 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


Send literature on M P Jr. and nearest deal- 


Name 


a; 


New 
ROLL-OUT 
| BASE 


rts any 
. to low 


cost, roll-out unit, 


Speed is 


essential. A boon 
to tellers and 


rs 
ially 


wornen) for 
easier, faster 
coin handling. 


extra 
plus tax. 


Service Fees 


Another “profits forum’ speaker 
was B. B. Brown, vice-president and 
senior trust officer, American Trust 
Co., San Francisco, whose topic was 
“Ordinary and Extraordinary Ser- 
vice Fees.” 

“A dependable analysis of costs,” 
said Mr. Brown, “is indispensable in 
judging any fee schedule, and the 
ideal schedule should fulfill the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

“(1) For all of the accounts af- 
fected by the schedule, its applica- 
tion should recover the bank’s full 
cost of servicing those accounts, plus 
a profit. 

“(2) It should spread the costs 
among the respective accounts fairly 
in relationship to their individual 
contribution to the total expense. 

““(3) It should be reasonably close 
to being competitive with those used 
by other banks in the same market. 

““(4) It must be in line with the 
value of the service in the eyes of 
the public.” 


Farm Management 


Speaking on “Farm Management 
as a Trust Service,” Noel T. Robin- 
son, vice-president and trust officer 
of the Central National Bank and 
Trust Co., Des Moines, said he 
thought every trust company in the 
country should have among its 
personnel an agricultural man who 
has some actual farm management 
experience. 

“Many estates of $100,000 and 
more,” Mr. Robinson said, “have at 
least one farm as an asset; there- 
fore, the successful corporate execu- 
tor and trustee, in order to settle 
properly that estate and administer 
the trust thereunder, should have a 
qualified farm manager on its staff.” 


Staff Training 


While speaking on “Unmeasurable 
Losses,” William B. Hall, vice-presi- 
dent of The Detroit Bank, made these 
comments on staff training: 

“Training is only as effective as 
the ones assigned to do it. It cannot 
be assumed that every employee, re- 
gardless of work performance, is 
qualified to be an instructor. Select 
for teachers those who have the tem- 
perament as well as the knowledge 
of work requirements, and give them 


Trust Men Look at Management 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 110) 


proper tools to meet the assignment. 
.. . Be certain that the employee is 
actually being trained.” 


Techniques of Selling 


Earl S. MacNeill, vice-president, 
Irving Trust Co., New York, was a 
fourth Conference session speaker, 
talking on “To Sell or Not to Sell.” 
Among other things he spoke on the 
importance of educating trust pros- 
pects in turning instinctively to trust 
institutions for estate planning ser- 
vice. He said: 

“We must somehow so set our 
stage, put such a light upon our- 
selves and surround ourselves and 
our calling with such an atmosphere 
that: 

—“As the man who is sick of body 

seeks a physician; 

—So the man who would safe- 
guard the financial future of 
his family will just as logi- 
cally, instinctively, and in- 
evitably seek that team of 
specialists which is a corpor- 
ate fiduciary... .” 


Balancing Investment Risks 


“Balancing of Investment Risks” 
was the topic of an address by Fred 
H. Merrill, vice-president of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Co., San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Merrill feels we are in a 
new era and believes conservatism in 
investments would be wise. Here is 
one of his thoughts on this: 

“One of the greatest dangers cur- 
rent today, in my opinion, is that 
once again we are in a ‘new era’ 
period. A whole new generation 
exists that has been taught to be- 
lieve that, in some way or other, de- 
pressions are a thing of the past, 
that ‘they’ will prime the pump if 
depression starts. Again, there are 
those of our own generation who 
seem to have forgotten the bitter 
lessons of the 1920s, that when psy- 
chology and behavior result in ex- 
cesses, disaster is not far ahead. 

“Personally, I believe that another 
of those very trying periods is not 
far away. So for that reason my own 
investment policy would be distinct- 
ly balanced on the conservative side. 
Prime bonds may not be glamorous, 
but they provide balance that could 
be very comforting indeed if the 
things that could happen do happen.” 
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Family Needs Soa On 
BUDGET TERMS 


to buy new home, new car 
sal medical or dental care for 


INSERT YOUR 
SIGNATURE HERE 


The third in our popular series of ‘‘Ad-Service” folders is now available to you. 
This new folder, ‘“‘Series C’’, contains local newspaper advertisements on an inter- 


esting variety of banking services—such as Savings and Checking Accounts, In- 
- stallment Loans, Mortgage and Business Loans. 


You can select the advertisements you wish to run in your local newspapers 


from this leaflet .. . and order the mats from our advertising department. 


Copy can be adapted as desired to fit your particular needs. Write for your 


copy of “Series C’’, showing mats available for thirteen advertisements. 


AND TRUST COMP, 


Pi TTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL. DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 


News for Country Bankers 


The first day will be devoted to 
agriculture. Bankers will inspect 
farms in the vicinity and discuss 
the financing of various farm proj- 
ects. The second day’s sessions will 
be devoted to management problems. 


Georgia’s Key Bankers Meet 


EVERAL hundred bankers attended 
the annual convention of the 


county key bankers of the Georgia 
Bankers Association in Macon on 
September 10, according to W. G. 
Williamson, chairman of GBA’s 
agricultural committee and _ vice- 
president and cashier, Citizens Bank, 
Vienna. 

The key bankers serve as liaison 
between the agricultural committee 
and the other banks and agricul- 
tural interests in his county and is 
a contact with all phases of agri- 
culture within the county on pro- 
grams of improvement. 

Freeman Strickland, GBA presi- 


WO. 


BOND 
PARTICIPATION LOANS 


SAFE-KEEPING 
TRUST SERVICES 
ADVERTISING and PRO! 


CONSUMER CREDI 


AUDIT and ACCOUNTING 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


S; INVESTMEN? PORTFOLIOS 


MOTION © | 


a depository 


=, Our service to corre- 
ot spondents goes far be- 
yond the functions of 
a depository and clear- 
ing center for items 
sent us. Every officer 
of this institution re- 
gards himself as an 
“associate member” of 
the Correspondent 
Bank Department and 
welcomes any oppor- 
tunity to work close- 
ly with other bankers 
whenever they feel 
that he can be of serv- 
ice. 


MEMPHIS, 


TENNESSEE 
Member Federal ‘Deposit Insurance ( orporation 


dent and vice-president, First Na 
tional Bank of Atlanta, and Chain 
man Williamson were among the 
meeting’s opening session speakers, 

Ralph Fontaine, executive secre- 
tary of the Kentucky Bankers As. 
sociation, Louisville, was the speaker 
at a luncheon meeting, when he ex- 
plained details of KBA’s highly suc- 
cessful agricultural plans. 


H. C. Gruwell Gets Ag Degree 


MPHASIZING his life-long interest 

in farm problems and the prog- 
ress of farm youths, a feature of 
the annual banquet of the Arizona 
State Future Farmers of America in 
Prescott was the awarding of an 
honorary State Farmer Degree to 
Hugh C. Gruwell, president of the 
First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix. On behalf of his bank, Mr. 
Gruwell distributed 21 plaques to 
young farmers who through excel- 
lence in animal husbandry and agri- 
culture had achieved pre-eminence. 


Banker's 18-Year Tree Crop 


WW farmers around Arenz- 
ville, Illinois, want practical 
advice about forestry they go to see 
A. C. Hart, cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank, who has a well-earned 
reputation around Cass County. 

Back in 1934 the Arenzville 
banker began experimental tree 
plantings in an effort to find a way 
of anchoring some 18,000 acres of 
“blow sand” that for years had 
plagued certain marginal areas of 
the county. 

In the last 18 years he has planted 
300,000 trees. 

Mary B. LEACH 


Cashier Hart and son Neal inspect a 
forest of five-year-old trees, checking on 
this year’s Christmas tree crop 
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There'll 
always he 
a cookie jar 


Keeping cookies in the house goes 
along with our belief in education, 
decent clothes, proper medical and 
dental care. All part of the American 
way of life, the highest standard in 
the world, but occasionally making 
stiff demands on pocketbooks. 


That’s when a Beneficial Loan can 
be helpful—by providing a way to 
bridge the gap between paydays 
without entailing family sacrifice. 


The more than 700 offices of the 
BENEFICIAL LOAN SysTEm in this 
country and Canada make personal 
loans for worthy purposes — repay- 
able in monthly instalments out of 
income. They are helping to keep 
the cookies in the cookie jar. 


A Beneficial Loan is for 
a beneficial purpose. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Subsidiary loan companies operate under the following names: PERSONAL FINANCE COMPANY 


COMMONWEALTH LOAN Co. ... LINCOLN LOAN CORPORATION... WORKINGMEN’S LOAN ASSOCIATION, INC. ... BENEFICIAL FINANCE Co. 
CONSUMERS CREDIT COMPANY .. . PROVIDENT LOAN AND SAVINGS SOCIETY OF DETROIT 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 
Total principal amount of these 
351 loans was $76,823,000. Of this, 
banks participated in only $6,688,- 
000, or 8.7 percent. 


Bank Investment Down to 
-.0476 Percent 


At one time RFC had invested an 
aggregate of $1,171,411,111 in pre- 
ferred stock, debentures, or capital 
notes of a total of 6,104 banks in 
the United States. 


Our complete correspondent service 
in the nation’s capital is yours to 


command. You can entrust your needs and a 


lems to us with complete confidence that they will 


be handled efficiently. 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Daniel W. Bell, President 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


By August 31 this sum had been 
reduced to $55,792,255, or .0476 per- 
cent of the original peak volume of 
such investments, the agency re- 
ported. The number of banks still 
in this form of debt to RFC on Au- 
gust 31 was only 89, or .0145 per- 
cent of the number using this Gov- 
ernment assistance at its peak. 

In the two months of July and 
August alone, since RFC had is- 
sued a summary as of the end of 
the fiscal year, curtailment of capital 
obligation to RFC was made by 16 
banks in the aggregate sum of 


$1,229,387. 


SERVICE... 


YOU CAN COUNT ON 
ALWAYS AND ALL WAYS! 


62 Years’ Banking 
& Trust Experience 


15th St. & Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


LEVEL-UP Your “/ime Payments 


with ALLISON’S NEW PAYMENT COUPON BOOK 


An increase of 30% in LEVEL payments was 
reported by Mr. E. L. Moffett, writing in “Time 
Sales Financing.” He is using Allison's NEW 
Coupon Books, which accentuates Perforations. 
“We find” he writes “that having the exact 
amount of payment on each coupon has a 
marked effect on the percentage of exactly 
level payments received. After the system had 
been in operation for six months it was found 
that the average percentage of exact pay- 
ments was 91 per cent as compared to 70 
per cent prior to the use of coupons.” 


BLACK CIRCLED 
PERFORATIONS 


Immediate profits, proven in so many cases, are so 
great thot it is unwise to delay learning all about the 
NEW improved payment book. Write for samples and 


7 WAYS 
TO PROFIT 


e@ Faster Window Service 

@ ideal for Mail Payments 

@ More Level Payments 

e@ Lower Follow-up Costs 

e@ Reduced Loan Acquisi- 
tion Costs 


@ Increased Accuracy 
e Reduces Posting Time 


eoce full information. No obligation. No cost. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Outstanding RFC bank invest. 
ments as of August 31 were repre. 
sented by the following: 

Preferred stocks .. .$49,991,297,22 

Debentures .. 5,696,300.00 

Capital notes 104,658.57 

$55,792,255.79 

The bulk of this outstanding in- 
vestment is in 15 banks whose 
aggregate was $51,613,697.22, while 
the balance of $4,178,558.57 wag 
“due” from 74 banks. 


New Spending Total 
At $79-Billion 


If the latest official estimates for 
the current year’s budget appear 
sound as the fiscal year progresses, 
then the incoming Administration 
and Congress cannot contemplate 
tax reduction without risking a seri- 
ously unbalanced budget. 

Regardless of which presidential 
nominee or what character of a 
Congress is selected by the voters 
next month, the Government will 
have to keep taxes at present levels 
or risk the loss of revenues in the 
neighborhood of $5-billion. 

For on June 30 the excess profits 
tax expires, while the 1951 boosts 
in individual income taxes become 
inoperative at the end of calendar 
1953. So if the incoming leaders of 
Government take no action to ex- 
tend these taxes, revenue losses will 
be pared by this $5-billion, more or 
less, of which authoritative sources 
say $3-billion would be lost by the 
lapsing of the excess profits tax and 
$2-billion by the expiration of the 
personal income tax boosts. 

Mr. Truman, in reviewing the 
budget estimates for fiscal 1953, 
placed total expenditures at $79- 
billion, revenues at $68.7-billion, and 
the conventional deficit at $10.3-bil- 
lion. Corresponding estimates in the 
January budget message were, re- 
spectively, as follows: $85.4-billion 
of expenditures, $71-billion of Trea- 
sury receipts, and the deficit, $14.4- 
billion. 

On the revenue phase of these 
estimates, the budget revision again 
discloses the heavy dependence of 
the Federal Treasury upon the in- 
come tax, and its relative lack of 
support from other sources of rev- 
enues. Nearly 85 percent of esti- 
mated 1953 receipts, the President 
said, come from income taxes upon 
corporations and individuals. These 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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The New Mosler Push-button 
Drive-in Window is the first 
of its kind in the world. Transac- 
tions are‘ completed with new 
— and safety by means of an 
electrically operated “shuttle.” 
Nine other new convenience and 
efficiency features make this unit 
the last word in modern drive-in 
window service. 


The famous Mosler- Duplex 
**Snorkel”’ Teller provides the 
convenience of suburban drive-in 
window service in busy, built-u 

areas. Unit is installed at cur 

outside of bank. Operator (loca- 
ted below sidewalk) completes 
transactions by means of an ele- 
vator deposit unit. Convenient for 
customers. Solves parking and 
traffic problems. 


Can you tell how progressive a bank is... from the 


Yes! Look for the new Mosler Push- 
button Drive-in Window and the 
famous ‘Snorkel’? Teller. 
They’re outward signs of the pro- 
gressive attitude suburban and 
downtown banks all over America 
are taking toward convenient, mo- 
dern drive-in service! 


All you have to do to understand why 
so many banks have put in a Mosler Drive- 


Mosler Safe 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . 


at Fort 


The Mosler Safe Company 
Dep’t B-10, Hamilton, Ohio 


in Window or “Snorkel” is watch one in 
operation. See how quickly transactions 
are made with either unit—with complete 
safety. See how free the street is from traf- 
fic tangles and parking problems. And see 
how free of congestion the inside of the 
bank is as a result. 


Check a little furtherand you'll findthat 
these modern Mosler units have not only 
increased the good will of the bank’s reg- 


IF IT’S MOSLER ... IT’S SAFE 


Please send me full details about: (check information 


you wish) 


[} The new Mosler Push-button Drive-in Window 
The famous Mosler-Duplex “Snorkel” Teller 


October 1952 


ADDRESS __ 


Outside? 


ular customers, but haveattracted new ones. 


Aren’t these advantages of modern 
Mosler drive-in banking worthy of your 
serious consideration? Whether you op- 
erate a suburban or downtown bank, it’s 
possible to enjoy these advantages—at a 
lower cost than you think. So why not 
mail the coupon below, today, for full in- 
formation about the “Snorkel.”’ or the new 
Mosler Push-button Drive-in Window? 


Company 


Since 1848 


. Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults 
nox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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Aer Cotus.. 


and Sees Them Too 
.--and Builds a 
NEW ACCOUNT 
for You... with 


VISABANK 


The save-stimulating, 
self-liquidating 
HOME SAVINGS BANK 


that works for you twenty- 
four hours a day. Your name is 
stamped in gold on front of 
Visabunk — your complete ad 
message on card at rear. 

Beautiful as well as useful. 
Body of clear plastic with base 
and top in full range of hand- 
some colors—solid, marbelized 
and pearlessence. 


FREE Sales and Advertising Helps 


Write for full information. 


Patented Plastics, Inc. 


1010H Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


| were revised downward for the cur- | 
| than was anticipated in January. 
| Defense Spending Level 


| cut in the January estimate of Fed- | 


| year, $6.3-billion was accounted for | 


| timated reductions, of course, and 
| estimated increases, but they just 
| about balanced out. 


| tary spending. This the President 


steel strike. 


| to incorporate new designs for equip- | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116) 


GIVE ME 


rent year principally because cor- " 


Patrick Henry would 
back our platform of 
x economy and freedom 
from chaos in business, 


poration profits are running lower 


Spend less to store more! 
Keep inactive records 
systematically safe, 
clean and accessible the 
low-cost LIBERTY way. 
Over 90,000 firms are 
using LIBERTY BOXES. 
25 stock sizes for every 
popular form. 


It is noted that of the $6.4-billion 
eral expenditures for the current 


by a reduction in estimated military | 
and foreign military aid expendi- 
tures, combined, to a new figure of 
$52.8-billion. There were other es- 


Hence the curtailed level of ex- | 
penditures is almost entirely ex- 
plained by a reduced tempo of mili- 


explained as being occasioned by a 
reduction in appropriations and some 
slowing down of defense production 


Clip this ad to your letterhead for 
as a consequence of the prolonged 


FREE BOOKLET “Monval of 
Record Storage Practice”. Tells how 
long to keep specific records. Shows 


Fiscal observers outside the Ad- 


ministration take sharp issue with | 
these explanations. Due to an or- 
dered “slow-down” last spring in 
military spending, and to numerous 
delays in procurement, such as those 
caused by halting actual production 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Retention—Our Business Since 1918 
720 S. Dearborn Street e Chicago 5, ill 


ment, actual defense production re- 
gardless of the level of new appro- 
priations and authorizations, was | 
sure to fall substantially below Jan- | 
uary estimates. These observers say 


To get the 
true financial 
prcture 


Tighe E. Woods, recently designated 
to head the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, was formerly Director of Rent 


@ Original cost is past 
Stabilization 


tense — Replacement 
cost is present tense. 
Property records estab- 
lished and maintained 
by American Appraisal 
Service provide con- 
trol on both bases. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HARRIS & PWING 
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«,. and the order further states that 

all little boys’ allowances are to be 

frozen at 5 cents a week ... so you'll 
have to make the best of it.” 


that the curtailed appropriations 
will have the influence, instead, of 
holding down military spending in 
years subsequent to fiscal 1953. 

Furthermore, the Administration 
has seriously exaggerated the re- 
tarding effect of the steel strike 
both on military spending and upon 
civilian production, these observers 
assert. It is now expected that the 
“lost” production of steel will be 
made up by the time the new Ad- 
ministration is inaugurated in Janu- 
ary. 

Another aspect of the budget 
revision was that the cash deficit of 
the Treasury for the current year 
was estimated at $6.8-billion, $3.6- 
billion less than estimated in Janu- 
ary. Nevertheless, it was reported 
that Treasury’s needs for new money 
during the entire year remain 
around $10-billion, an estimate made 
when it was appreciated that spend- 
ing was running behind the January 
figures. 

Finally, reflecting the rising cost 
of money, interest costs of the Trea- 
sury during the current year were 
revised upward $176-million to a 
total of $6.4-billion. 


Savings Bond 
Position Gains 


There has been a distinct im- 
provement in the ratio of sales to 
redemptions of Savings Bonds, de- 
spite the fact that these securities, 
a demand obligation after 60 days, 
are outstanding to a cash value of 
some $58-billion. 

On May 1 the new series Savings 
Bonds were offered. During May, 
June, July, and August of this year 
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FASTER SORTING... 


numerical, 


with less handling! “© 


or any other 
special indexing 
LeFebure vertical sorters are tailored to fit EACH job. Saves space, saves time, easy to learn, 
easy to operate and economically priced. Let a LeFebure trained representative study your 
sorting job and offer a sound, workable solution to your sorting problem. No obligation of course, 
just outline your problem when writing us. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION—WRITE FOR FOLDER 808 


CORPORATION 
€ €@ CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
| Most complete sorting line available. Easy rolling stands also available. 
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THE AMAZING 


Chick Mailer 


HANDIPRINTER 


for imprinting pocket 
checks on bank premises 


PERSONALIZED CHECK PLANS 


OF ALL TYPES <& 


BOOTH 25, NATIONAL BANK AUDITORS 
AND COMPTROLLERS, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
OCTOBER 27-30 
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Atlanta, the headquarters of 
the 6th Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, is one of the 12 key cities 
in America for the transfer of 
money and credit. 

Being at the “money cross- 
roads of the Southeast” The 
Fulton National Bank offers 
direct clearing facilities with 
over 1100 banks in eight 
Southeastern States. 

Call on “The Friendly Ful- 
ton” to help serve your ac- 
counts with branches in the 
Southeast. You'll find our cor- 
respondent service fast, accu- 
rate and dependable. 


9 Offices in Atlanta and Decatur 


The NATIONAL 
fullon. 


mrmoce 


For quicker wrapping of the cash 
Use the wraps that never smash. 
STANDARD 

Tubular 


Coin 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG.CO. 


WORCESTER 8, 


ine of Money 


MASS 


A complete Wrappers 


| 


| 
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Bad 


Medicine 


sales aggregated $1.38-billion, a 14 
percent gain over sales of $1.21-bil- 
lion in the corresponding four 
months of 1951 for the preceding 
series. 

During this four-month period of 
1952, redemptions amounted to $1.7- 
billion, a decline of 8 percent under 
cash-ins of $1.87-billion in the cor- 
responding 1951 period. In the 1952 
period there were Savings Bond ma- 
turities of $309,000,000, whereas in 
the 1951 period there were only 
slightly more than $100,000,000. 

Through August 1952, E bond ma- 
turities aggregated about $3.5-bil- 
lion, and cash-ins amounted to 
$891,000,000, the Treasury re- 
ported. So some 75 percent of ma- 
turities are being held over to take 
advantage of the more favorable 
terms provided for the continued 
ownership of these investments. 

From April 1951 through August 
of this year, redemptions of unma- 
tured E bonds have in each month 
been less than 1 percent of the out- 
standing total of such securities. 

In August the gap between sales 
and redemptions was $45,000,000, 
the smallest for some months. Re- 
demptions exceeded sales by $131,- 
000,000 in May of this year, $67,- 
000,000 in June, and $100,000,000 in 
July. 

Sale of Savings Bonds was first 
begun March 1, 1935, with Series A 
through D, which were replaced by 
the E, F, and G bonds May 1, 1941. 
In turn there were the new Series H, 
J and K to accompany the improved 
E bond, beginning May 1 of this 
year. 

Maturity value of all Savings 
Bonds issued from 1935 through 
June 30, 1952, was $105.1-billion. Of 
the $57.7-billion cash value of Sav- 


ROBINSON IN THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
ings Bonds outstanding on June 30, 
individuals owned $49-billion. Of the 
latter, $34.9-billion consisted of E 
bonds. 

During the first seven months of 
1952, there were 45,461,000 “pieces” 
or separate E bonds sold. This was 
a larger number of unit sales of 
these securities than for any corre- 
sponding 7-month period in the last 
six years. 

It is estimated by the Treasury 
that 7,500,000 persons were signed 
up on regular payroll savings plans 
for the purchase of E bonds on 
August 31, compared with 5,000,000 
persons signed up on January 1, 
1951. 


Seek More Funds For Farm-FHA 


It may be anticipated that during 
the new Congress there will arise a 
demand for a larger appropriation 
for direct Government production 
loans for farmers through the Farm- 
ers Home Administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Senator Allen Ellender, Jr., chair- 
man of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, has directed that there be a 
staff study of the adequacy of credit 
available for farmers. This study 
will be under the direction of Dr. 
Walter Wilcox of the economic staff 
of the Library of Congress, who will 
have the active cooperation of the 
farm-FHA agency. Dr. Wilcox made 
a previous and similar study which 
was made public last spring. 

Although the present is almost as 
prosperous a time as agriculture has 
ever had, this Wilcox report saw in- 
numerable types of local and special 
circumstances militating against 
farmers obtaining a sufficient vol- 
ume of credit. His conclusion, how- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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pe letterhead paper youll, ‘find 
in offices uhere decisions count / 


COCKLETONE BOND 


Men who hold key positions in 
the nation’s industrial structure 
know the importance of selecting 
the proper letterhead to represent 
them. That is why Cockletone 
Bond is found in thousands of 
progressive firms. Executives 


\, prefer its sturdy feel ...its lively 


crackle ...the rich shade of pure 
white. 

The moderate cost of Cockle- 
tone Bond will surprise you. Why 
not investigate the advantages 
of appointing this finer letter- 
head paper as your business 
representative? 


You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers 
wherever you see this shield on a printer's window. 
Let the Guild sign be your guide to printing satisfaction. 


SEND THIS COUPON for the FREE Cockletone Bond Portfolio. It 

contains a wide assortment of good, modern letterhead designs. 

You'll find it helpful in improving or redesigning your present 

letterhead. We will also include a sample book of Cockletone Bond. 

Hammermill Paper Company, 1501 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 
Name 
Position 
Please write on, or attach to, your business letterhead.) 


Cockletone A 


io 
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We specialize in forwarding of 
funds abroad for our banking 
friends with or without Foreign 
Departments. Our remittance serv- 
ices include commercial, benevo- 
lent and living expense payments 
abroad by cable, mail or airmail. 


Experience developed over the 
years, and close friendly relation- 
ships with worldwide correspond- 
ent banks are available to assist do- 
mestic banks to establish or extend 
their own remittance service. We 
welcome your inquiries. 


The 
| Public National 


QUOINS! 


WRITE or SEE "CASEY" to BUY, SELL 
or EXCHANGE Collector's Coins in all 
metals, Scrap Gold, Curios, Stamps, 
Hobby Collections, etc. WILL CALL! 
“CASEY” COIN, CURIO & ANTIQUE CO-OP 


952 W. ADDISON ST., CHICAGO 33, ILL. 


BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Main Office: 37 Broad Street 


Member: Federal Reserve System 
New York Clearing House 


Association, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


KOINS! 


COINS! 


Turn to page 51 for 


NEW IDEAS 


on 


Operations - Promotion - Public Relations 


NATIONAL 
INCOME SERIES 


Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer or 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Established 1930 
120 Breadway - New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send Prospectus of this Fund to 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 120) 
ever, was somewhat contradictory. 
He concluded that well established 
farmers seemed to get sufficient 


| eredit, as did those who have suf- 


fered flood, drought, or similar ad- 


versities. The latter were cared for 


by Government. 


FCA Loans Increase 
For Farms-FHA 


Farmers Home Administration is 
the offshoot of Rexford Guy Tug- 
well’s Resettlement Administration 
of the 1930s, later reorganized into 


| the Farm Security Administration 


before again becoming reorganized 
into the farm-FHA. 
Initially the farm-FHA, by what- 


| ever name it was called, emphasized 
| grants and paternalistic control over 


| loans. 


its clientele, by strictly production 
It is now asserted that 95 


| percent of its direct loans outside 


the mortgage field are to finance 
production. 
For a long time this agency was 


_ prohibited from making such a loan 
| for more than $5,000 (with an initial 


loan of $3,500 and supplementary 


| advances of an additional $1,500) 


for a 5-year term. In stages Con- 


| gress has liberalized this to where 


the agency can now make a total 
advance of $10,000 ($7,500 original 
loan, plus $2,500 in supplements) for 
7-year terms. 

Congress has appropriated $120,- 


000,000 for such loans in the cur- 


rent fiscal year, $10,000,000 more 
than it appropriated for fiscal 1952. 


FCA Independence 


While the drive was being incu- 
bated for more funds for these 
liberal, direct Government loans, an- 
other drive in the field of agricul- 
tural credit was developing in an 
opposite direction. 

This second drive, favored by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Grange, and the Na- 
tional Cooperative Council, would 
remove the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration from the Department of 
Agriculture and place it under the 
governance of a proposed Federal 
Farm Credit Board. 

It is the general aim of this bill 
to increase the amount of ownership 
of fund-raising farm credit agencies 
(banks for cooperatives, Federal In- 
termediate Credit banks, Federal 
Land banks, production credit cor- 
porations) held by borrowing coop- 


erative associations. The 


latter 
include the production credit asso- 
ciations, national farm loan associ- 


ations, and borrowing farmer-co- 
operative marketing or purchasing 
associations. 

In proportion as borrower capital 
is increased, Government capital 
would be retired. Eventually these 
secondary institutions would become 
liable to pay a franchise tax, there- 
by offsetting to some extent direct 
Federal administrative appropria- 
tions. 

Also in proportion to the increase 
in borrower capital, the directorship 
of regional lending institutions 
would become to a greater degree 
representative of borrowing cooper- 
atives and less representative of the 
Federal Government. 

A bill to incorporate these objec- 
tives was introduced by several 
leading Senators and Representa- 
tives just before the close of the ses- 
sion, and is expected to be pressed 
in the new Congress regardless of 
how the election goes. 


FCA Loans Increase 


Most of the land bank loans run 
at 4 percent, although two or three 
of these institutions lend at 41% per- 
cent and one at 5 percent. Insur- 
ance company farm mortgage loans, 
however, are reported to be running 
currently at 414 to 5 percent. Hence, 
where interest cost is a deciding fac- 
tor, it is tending to encourage ap- 
plications to land banks for mort- 
gages. 

Land bank closings during the 
first six months of 1952 totaled 
$133,600,000 compared with $110,- 
800,000 in the corresponding 1951 
period. 

Production credit associations 
loaned $731,100,000 in the first 
half of 1952, compared with $665,- 
000,000 in the first half of 1951. 

Banks for cooperatives closed 
$212,200,000 in loans in the first six 
months of 1952, against $244,300,- 
000 in the corresponding 1951 period. 


In other words, we raise our taxes 
to send money to Washington, then 
we raise some more taxes to match 
the amount we have already sent 
to Washington, in order to get back 
the amount we originally sent. This 
is what is known as Federal Aid. 

—Industrial News Review 
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Wilkes-Barre Orientation Course Proves Successful 


NEW short course for orientation 
A of bank employees was tested 
for the first time in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, and was so success- 
ful as to insure repeat performances. 

Wyoming Valley Chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, sponsored 
the two-day course for personnel 
who had been with their banks for 
less than six months. 

Classes were planned to accom- 
modate 20 students, but actually 
there were 28 students from 12 
banks. Each class period was for 50 
minutes, to allow a 10-minute break 
in each hour. Classes were 9 to 4 
each day. 

The first day’s schedule of this 
pioneering program ran like this: 
9 A.M., You and Your Job; 10 A.M., 
How to Get Along with People; 
11 A.M., You and the Bank’s Cus- 
tomers, of which a second session 
was held at 1 P.M.; 2 P.M., Telephone 
Courtesy, a film: “Thanks for Listen- 
ing; 3 P.M., “From Little Acorns,” 
a film and lecture on how to prevent 
the seven most prevalent bank er- 


rors (Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation film and lecture). 

On the second day: 9 A.M., Bank 
Terminology; 10 A.M. Bank Depart- 
ments and Services; 11 A.M. and 
throughout the afternoon, Check 
Listing and Check Sorting, for which 
the students were split into groups 
of two or three, each group super- 
vised by an assistant instructor. 
Check lists were run on machines, 
and batches were sorted. 

Local newspapers showed great 
interest in the course. The Wilkes- 
Barre Times Leader noted editorially 
that “if newcomers avail themselves 
of this opportunity, it will provide 
knowledge that would come other- 
wise only through years of service. 
. . . Banking does well to keep pace 
with the demands upon it. By im- 
pressing on personnel the desirabil- 
ity of adequate preparation, stand- 
ards are bound to be raised and con- 
ditions generally improved. Banking 
which has always commanded re- 
spect holds forth even greater prom- 
ise in the future, thanks to the 


progressive measures that have been 
instituted by men of vision at the 
helm.” 

The committee which arranged 
the course included George A. Blew- 
itt, vice-president, Second National 
Bank, Wilkes-Barre, and immediate 
past president of Wyoming Valley 
Chapter; Elizabeth Vickers, cashier, 
Citizens Bank of Parsons; Russell 
Gardner, executive vice-president, 
First National Bank of Ashley, and 
president of Wyoming Valley Chap- 
ter; Anne Bednarz, Wilkes-Barre De- 
posit and Savings Bank; and Horace 
E. Kramer, cashier, First National 
Bank of Wilkes-Barre. 

Just in case anyone might think 
the cost of such a two-day school 
might be prohibitive, here’s the bud- 
get for the school: 


Notebooks 


Rental: Classroom 
Rental: Projection equip- 


Total expense 


For Experienced Handling 
of your FOREIGN COLLECTIONS 


When you channel your foreign business through our Bank 
you get immediate, experienced handling of your affairs. 


Our long-established connections go to work for you right 
away ... give you fast collection service, reliable contacts, 
dependable information. Our connections abroad have been 
built up over many years by frequent personal visits and by 
constant direct mail, cable and telephone contact. 


Regardless of the size of your transactions, our Foreign 
Department is prepared to give your business immediate, 
personal attention—backed by experience in getting things 

done fast in all parts of the world. 


GIRARD IRusT Corn ExcHANGE BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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7 
UrioUs, 
Are you curious about Arizona— 
business-wise, water-wise, vaca- 
tion-wise, just generally? We'll 
take pleasure in answering your 
questions. 
Also-our weekly comment 
“Business Trends in Arizona” is 
yours for the asking. 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF ARIZONA 


HEAD OFFICE > PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


COMMON 
COMPANY 


COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 
1932 


Prospectus describing Company and terms of offer- 
ing may be obtained from Investment Dealers or 
2500 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 


FOR THE MAN... 
BEHIND THE DESK! 


PAID 
ENGRAVED—in white letters on gleaming 
black Formica Plate 2x8 mounted on solid 
wood block, in mahogany finish-felt covered 
base. Will last forever! 
Unmounted, $3. Other sizes, price on 
request. 


ALSAR DISTRIBUTORS 
1620 E. 2nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NAME PLATES—MACHINE ENGRAVED. 


Black surface bakelite name plates with 
white engraved lettering—any legend de- 
sired. Arranged for use on desks, counters, 
glass partitions and tellers’ wickets. 


G. F. BUNNELL CO. 


84 Ocean Avenue, Amityville, New York 


Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


Phyllis Cooke, a local woman who 
had done some writing of this sort, 
mostly for her own family’s enter- 
tainment. A recent column, “A 
Memo to Storekeepers,” will provide 
a sample of the style. 

Perhaps it was the warm evening 
—or maybe the Mardi Gras spirit of 
a small town on the night the stores 
stay open ’til nine—but we didn’t 
think so. We’re more inclined to place 
the credit squarely on the shoulders 
of a storekeeper that was just too 
nice to go unappreciated. 

You would think enough had been 
said about not letting the avarice 
gleam too brightly in a merchant’s 
eyes; that the customer may not be 
always right, but that there’s “no 
sales” in having him know it; and 
that the vacant look on a clerk’s face 
vacates a store faster than a fire.... 
The column goes on to note the 

particularly friendly, courteous ser- 
vice the writer had received in a 
local hardware store from a mer- 
chant who really tried to help. It 
concludes with the comment that 
the same sort of service is given at 
the bank, which “couldn’t have 
served this community for over a 
hundred years successfully without 
that added touch of friendliness and 


| the desire to serve that we recog- 
nize so happily.” 


“Let’s reward these outstanding 


| businesses with our confidence and 
| patronage,” suggests Mrs. Cooke. 


The public’s reaction? On this 
point President Richard P. Watts 


| tells us: 


“We have been running the col- 
umn since January, and while it is 
difficult to appraise this kind of ad- 
vertising, we have found that more 
people read it than we had first be- 
lieved. Quite recently we had a park- 


| Republic National Bank of 


Dallas is placing signs 
along high traffic roads 
leading into the city. The 
raised gold letters are 
against a white back- 
ground. In the photo Pres- 
ident Fred F. Florence 
starts the sprinkler system 
at a new installation. With 


| him are Vice-president J. 
| Lewell Lafferty, left, cre- 


ator of the design, and 

Assistant Vice-president 

George J. Watts, in charge 

of the bank’s public rela- 
tions 


ing lot ad that we wished to run, 
and didn’t carry the ‘Hi There!’ col- 
umn. In the next few days we had 
several inquiries as to why we had 
discontinued it.” 


Bank Offers Thrift CDs 


AS a practical way of competing 
for savings business, THE P£o- 
PLES NATIONAL BANK OF NOornis- 
TOWN, Pennsylvania, is offering a 
five-year 21% percent “thrift” certifi- 
cate” of deposit in multiples of $100. 
The certificates require a six-months 
notice of cancellation prior to ma- 
turity; interest is payable at a lesser 
rate in the event of prior cancella- 
tion. 

Because of the differences in the 
investment programs of institutions 
accepting savings, the Peoples Na- 
tional decided that it was im- 
practical for a commercial bank to 
attempt to compete for savings 
business on an interest rate basis. 
The bank’s experience with the cer- 
tificates has been “most satisfac- 
tory,” President T. Allen Glenn, Jr., 
says. In the Norristown area, where 
several other financial institutions 
offer savings service, slightly more 
than $70,000 was attracted to the 
certificates in less than four months. 

Commenting on the plan, Mr. 
Glenn says: 

“The advantages to the bank in 
handling savings in the form of cer- 
tificates of deposit include the elim- 
ination of the necessity for main- 
taining active ledger cards and the 
normal standby service required by 
the regular book type accounts. 
Also, the bank is able to invest 
funds thus obtained on a longer 
term basis. 

“Should the bank desire to discon- 
tinue the issuance of new certifi- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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hemington Rand Methods News 


Profitable uses 
for microfilm in 
all departments 


Microfilming ledger cards, mortgages, 
wills and other large-size archive doc- 
uments is just one profitable PLUS 
job for Dual Film-a-record, which also 
handles regular microfilming tasks. 

Records, and reports up to 15 inches 
wide can be microfilmed faster (with 
easier reference, too) because no fold- 
ing is required. Legal-size documents 
can be side-fed to save time and film. 
A file of documents which vary in size 
is easily recorded on film. 

To save file space and also protect 
yourself from loss of records, duplicate 
films can be prepared simultaneously 
for any type of bank records—one film 
to keep on hand for reference, another 
to store away from premises. 


WHERE IT PAYS TO CUT COSTS. Here’s a method that saves time, motion and 
floor space with any bookkeeping plan; also gives you certified fire protection 
around the clock! Efficient Safe-Ledger Files or Trays, which can be arranged 
as needed for top clerical productivity, also protect your vital ledgers and checks 
from the unexpected daytime flash fire. For details, see our folder SC-672. 


You'll find many such money-mak- 
ing applications in your bank. Get 
practical pointers on planning a rec- 
ord retention program from manual 
X-1200. For details on the speed, econ- 
omy and versatility of Dual Film-a- 
record, see booklet F-264. For micro- 
filming services which give a smaller 
bank the same advantages without 
capital investment, see folder BSD-5. 


NOW! A friendly counter 
the low-cost, pre-fab way! 


Here’s your economical answer for es- 
tablishing a new branch or moderniz- 
ing a smaller bank... handsome, top 
quality pre-fab counter units for any 
counter length and arrangement, with 
or without the grill. 

Details are based on our experience 
in building hundreds of bank counters. 
Comfortable knee space and effort- 
saving, long-life drawers are provided 
for each teller station, with trays as 
needed. Provision can be made for 
window machines. Counters can be 
lengthened or rearranged later as 
needed. For more information, write 
our Bank Records Dept. 
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Bank speeds work 
by adoption of new 
figuring methods 


The whole thing started because of a 
wartime turnover in proof machine 
operators. In order to train a reserve 
of clerks who would be familiar with 
the ten-key keyboard of the proof ma- 
chine, one bank purchased a Reming- 
ton Rand ten-key figuring machine. 

Next, a bank officer was surprised 
at the speed with which an inexperi- 
enced clerk could list checks on this 
touch-method machine. A test showed 
she was much faster than an experi- 
enced operator on the standard add- 
ing machine which required repeated 
turning of the eyes from the media to 
the keyboard. 

Further tests showed an average 
gain of 50% in speed on all kinds of 
listings. Soon, the entire transit and 
proof departments were converted to 
the ten-key method which lists amounts 
as fast as the fingers can fly over the 
simplified keyboard. 

Finally, the ten-key method was 
adopted for analysis of accounts. With 
the Remington Rand printing calcula- 
tor, a simple procedure was worked 
out for obtaining average daily float, 
average daily balance, and net service 
charge to the customer. 

This complete analysis takes only a 
few minutes per account. Previously, 
the analysis work was seldom finished 
before the 10th of the month; now it 
is completed by the 4th or 5th. 

Let us give you the complete story 
on methods and results, as told by an 
officer of the bank. Ask for case his- 
tory folder AC-604, 


BASIC NEW STUDY OF 
LOAN AND DISCOUNT 
ACCOUNTING METHODS 


Now you can study actual 
forms and methods used in 
other banks to get real account- 
ing of loans, payments, renew- 
als and collateral .. . all the 
classified totals and balances 
you need . . . automatic con- 
trol such as you’ve never known 
before . . . close follow-up on 
every loan . . . time-and-motion 
savings for officers as well as 
clerks. It will pay you’ to take 
a good look at the mechanized 
note register methods described 
in our new 24-page, illustrated 
special report MC-797, avail- 
able on loan for your study. 


€ 
Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 1423, 315 Fourth Ave.. New York 10 


Please circle literature desired: 
X-1200 F-264 BSD-5 
SC-672 AC-604 MC-797 
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WORLD NEWS SERVICE 


Just imagine this beautiful cabinet with a 
large screen, just like a television, in the 
lobby of your bank showing pictures of 
the latest news events of the world and 
at the same time selling your various bank- 
ing services. 

Projector operates continuously show- 
ing 16 different pictures, a new picture 
flashing into view every six seconds. 


12 CURRENT NEWS SLIDES 
4 BANK SERVICE KODACHROMES 


Every week you receive 12 current news 
slides and your choice of 4 Kodachrome 
slides once a month from a selection of 
64, selling the various services of your 
bank such as Auto Loans, Savings Ac- 
counts, Home Loans, etc. These are inter- 
spaced with the news slides. 

Many banks throughout the United 
States have been using this service for more 
than two years and find it very satisfactory. 

You too, can profit by selling your serv- 
ices with this unique Point-of-Sales visual 
selling program. Start today. 


NO MONEY DOWN 
NOTHING TO BUY 


CompletePackage 
Unit with no extras 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 
For further information, write 


Recording Company 


OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


N BONDS 


SAFE 
SOUND 
INTEREST 
PAYABLE 


SEMIANNUALLY 


16 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
OVER 300 CHURCHES 
NEVER A DEFAULT 


HELP BUILD Churches NOW 
BROADWAY PLAN 
419 San Jacinto Bldg 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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cates, it may do so without creating 
any serious public relations prob- 
lem. On the other hand, should the 
bank, in its effort to meet interest 
rate competition, adopt a general 
increase in rates on its book type 
accounts and later find that this was 
unprofitable and go back to the 
lower rate, a very serious problem 
would be raised.” 

The certificates are not negotiable, 
but can be assigned. Each $100 unit 


| has a value of $113.23 at the end of 
five years, a yield of 2.65 percent 


from issue date. 


Cracker-Barrel Thinking .. . 
with Crackers 


HE HOLLYWOOD (California) 

STATE BANK published, over the 
signature of President Wade E. Ben- 
nett, the advertisement reproduced 
below. The copy reads: 

Other day a Hollywood State 
depositor said to me, “Wade—this 
bank has so much of that old-time 
get-together spirit, I wouldn’t be 
surprised to see a cracker-barrel in 
the lobby.” 

We wouldn’t either. Fact is, we’re 
not. 

You'll find the crackers to the 
left of the front door when you en- 
ter the bank. 

You'll also find a lot of people— 
depositors as well as bank folks— 
who kind of cling to the belief that 
there’s still ample room in a pro- 
gressive world for clean-cut cracker- 
barrel thinking. 


Banl 

Strengthen t 
Your Bank's 7. 
TI 

Position... ing 
all c! 

each week by keeping in touch civic 


with your best prospects and cus- ment 
tomers by sending them 
the weekly economic digest. 
IMPACT analyzes business 
trends; translates them into con- 
cise reports backed by facts and 
figures. Sent out over your bank 
name, IMPACT creates confi- 
dence . . . opens doors... 
strengthens vital business rela- 
tionships. We would be pleased 
to send you complimentary 
copies of the next few issues. 
Impact is published by 
INO. 

53 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. ™ 
no 
lo 
be 
e\ 

SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
$ 
& CLARK 
€ 


FUND, Inc. 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
COMMON 
STOCK 
FUND, Inc. 


Available at 
Net Asset Values 


Prospectus on Request 


Scudder Fund Distributors, Inc. 


1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
10 Post Office Sq., Boston 9, Mass. 
Provident Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


| 
| 
ystomer | 
nin, | 
about you! Se | 
BIGTURC | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
‘600 | 
| PER Weex 
BROADWAY PLA cn 
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— 
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Bank Gives Free Ad Space 
to Community Groups 
ESCANABA (Michigan) Na- 


TIONAL BANK gives free advertis- | 
ing space in the local newspaper to | 
all churches, schools, fraternal and | 
civic organizations for announce- | 


ments of coming events. 


Home League Pie Social 
Thurs., Aug. 21, 8 p. m. at 
Salvation Army Hall, 112 N. 15th St. 


Jefferson Cub Scouts Troop 411 
August meeting cancelled 


Youth Dance Friday, K-C Club 
Music by Marrier’s orchestra 


Announcements Through the Courtesy of 


The Escanaba National Bank 


60 Years of Steady Service 


Each insertion, measuring 4x5) 
inches, contains several short an- | 
nouncements of church suppers, | 
lodge dances, Scout functions, city | 
band concerts, and similar local | 


events. 
Perhaps it’s needless to say that 


the free space is very popular. In | 


fact, Executive Vice-president W. J. 
Schmit tells BANKING the demand is 
so great that the bank just can’t dis- 
continue the project. 


“All we ask,” he says, “is that | 


the advertiser be a non-profit or- 
ganization. Occasionally there is a 
waiting list.” 


Banks Offer Bonds to 
Boost Registration 


et a timely bit of bank public 
relations: 

Six Philadelphia banks  an- 
nounced that they would award $100 
U. S. Defense Bonds to the 10,000th, 
20,000th, 30,000th, 40,000th, 50,- 
000th and 60,000th person to regis- 
ter in that city for the November 
elections. 

The plan was developed in coop- 
eration with the Registration Com- 
mission and the Committee of Sev- 
enty, a citizens’ group whose objec- 
tive is to get out the vote. Winners 
of the bonds will be determined by 
the serial numbers of the registra- 
tion forms. 
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SAVE TAX RETURN TIME! 


Get copies clean, exact, rast 


by the new Copyflex system! 


Now, with the revolutionary new Brun- 
ing Copyflex Tax Return System, you can 
get all the clean, error-proof, low-cost, 
exact copies you need without any typing, 
carbons or proofreading. 

Learn about CopYFLEx now, before the 
tax rush begins. You'll save hours. . 
even days .. . because your “worksheet” 
or typed original can be your return, with 
copies made in seconds. 

Bruning’s system specialists originated 
this unique time-saving system, working 
with leading tax authorities of bank and 
accounting groups. You save costly time, 
get better copies faster in preparing cor- 
poration, fiduciary, individual, excess profits, 
and many other tax returns. Leading firms 
already are using the CopyFLEx Tax Re- 


turn System and are benefiting from its 
economies. 

Why hire special, costly statistical typ- 
ists for tax work when—with CoPyYFLEX 
—you need no copy typing? Save this 
expense . . and speed production of 
completed returns and copies as well. 

Investigate COPYFLEX now to simplify 
your work in the busy tax season just 
ahead. Mail the coupon. Charles Bruning 
Company, Inc., Dept. W 102, Teterboro, 
New Jersey. 


(BRUNING ) 


Specialists in copying since 1897 


— — — — CHARLES BRUNING CO., INC 


Dept. W102 


Please send me full details on how to speed tax work via the Bruning 


COPYFLEX “14” is handy desk- 
side size, easy to operate, han- 
dies large volume of tax return 
copies fast. 


r 
| 
| Copyfex Tax Return System. 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| \ \ 
war - 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Teterboro, N. J. 
| 
| | 
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Participating banks are the Puit- 
ADELPHIA NATIONAL, THE PENNSYL- 

VANIA COMPANY FOR BANKING AND 

TRUSTS, FIDELITY PHILADELPHIA 

TRUST, CENTRAL PENN NATIONAL, 

4 REAL EstTATE TRUST COMPANY, and 

on a ] ze n ent First NATIONAL. Presentation of the 


awards will be made in the banks. 


B ank Serviee 4 In Brief 


The First NATIONAL BANK of 

Kansas City, Missouri, boosted the 

a4 American Institute of Banking’s 
SINCE 1890 ‘ “back to school” drive by showing 
: in its lobby a display based on the 

A.I1.B.’s work. The purpose was to 
show the bank’s interest in promot- 

Citizens National ing better banking through educa- 
tion and to encourage the employees 

re oe Bank Member to take advantage of the instruction 
OF LOS ANGELES anita Deposit offered by Kansas City Chapter. The 
a exhibit included Institute textbooks, 
subjects offered in the fall curricu- 

lum, and a reminder that seven of 

Spectacular Life-size the bank’s staff had been presidents 


of the chapter. Board Chairman C. 
REINDEER TEAMS W. Allendoerfer was 


Head Office: 
5th & Spring Sts. 
Los Angeles 


Life-Size 
Reindeer $39.95 
Flasher nose, 
extra $3.00 


its second 
© he got his certificate in 
( @ Full-round | 
THE ForT WorTH NATIONAL BANK 
- dramatized the recent opening of its 
new 15-story home by displaying ve- 
hicles arranged to emphasize the 
institution’s 79 years of growth. The 
Team length: police department estimated that 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 
ON THESE AND OTHER 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


CHRISTMAS DISPLAYS for outdoors or indoors 


Most dramatic display for lobby, entrance or outdoor 45-75 feet - 
trim. Delights young and old alike. Brilliantly lac- depending a about 225,000 people saw the con 
quered hard molded rubber compound. Natural fawn spacing. 


nces, whi in the streets 
colored. Complete team of 9 deer and sled__.$449.50 ita geeannyietien ch stood in the 


on two sides of the building on open- 
With balf-Santa for sled. $499.50 F. O. B. Milw. MOLD-CRAFT, INC. P 
With standing Santa $534.00 3727 No. Palmer, Room 72, ing day. First was a stagecoach 


Specify: ground stands or air harness. Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. carrying the sign, “In 1873, when 
The Fort Worth National was 
founded, money was shipped to the 
bank in stage coaches like this.” An 
antique bicycle and several old auto- 
mobiles carried along the idea. At 
the end of the line was a helicopter, 
made locally, and viewers were told 
that in the future customers would 
arrive at the bank in similar aircraft. 
Two open-house parties introduced 
the public to the new quarters which 
were inspected by some 90,000 per- 
sons. 


MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 
avestors MUTUAL 
STOCK FUND 


SELECTIVE FUND 
FACE-AMOUNT CERTIFICATE COMPANY 


DSrvestors SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 
* 

For prospectuses of any of these investment 

companies, check one of the boxes below: 


The East RIVER SAVINGS BANE, 
New York, has put colored jackets 
on its passbooks. 


hovestors DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 
Established 1894 
238 ROANOKE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
(J INVESTORS MUTUAL (_] INVESTORS SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 
oO INVESTORS STOCK FUND (C1 INVESTORS SELECTIVE FUND 


Several banks are among the spon- 
sors of the new radio show, “Free- 
dom, U. S. A.,” featuring Tyrone 
Power as a young United States 
Senator. 


Please send the prospectuses about the investment company or companies checked above. 
NAME 


ZONE__ (END) 
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| CITY STATE 
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rapid expansion 


created this ba 


ing problem 


An aggressive manufacturer in the engine field was expanding so 


rapidly that his needs for operating capital exceeded his open line of credit. 


Recognizing that a secured financing program was the answer to the problem, 
his bank asked Walter E. Heller & Company to ‘‘take a look."’ As a result, 
adequate funds were made available through accounts receivable 


and chattel mortgage financing. 


By participation with Walter E. Heller & Company, the bank became a secured 
creditor with the benefit of a cross-collateral position. At the same time, 
the bank did a real service for their client who was able to 


maintain his program of healthy expansion. 


Bank officers charged with responsibility for making loans are invited to learn 
the details of Heller Supplementary Financing. A booklet describing the nature 
of our services and the scope of our activities will be sent on request. 
Suggestions for dealing with specific problems will be given 


in confidence and without obligation. Please address: 


BANKING SERVICE OFFICER 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 
Estatlished 19/9 


BANKERS BUILDING, 105 W. ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 90 


October 1952 


THE FINANCIAL SERVICES 


rendered by Walter E. Heller & 
Company are not fully identified by 
simple tabulation because they are 
variously coordinated and applied to 
fit specific situations. 


The following types of supplementary 
financing are flexibly administered 
according to experience gained from 
national operations which now 
represent a volume in excess of 
$300,000,000 annually. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING 
INDUSTRIAL AND RETAIL FACTORING 
INSTALLMENT FINANCING 
REDISCOUNTING 

MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT LOANS 


INVENTORY LOANS 
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Better LAYOUT—Less OUTLAY—VI 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75) 


water should be used. For lineoleum 
which is unduly soiled, a luke warm 
solution of mild or neutral soap 
should be used, followed by careful 
rinsing and drying. Wax is the best 
material for maintaining linoleum. 
RUBBER TILE. Rubber flooring, 
composed of a mixture of rubber, 
reinforced fibers, and coloring is 


easy underfoot, but requires careful 
maintenance. This flooring material 
is so soft that furniture must be 
equipped with broad bearing sur- 
faces to prevent gouging and dent- 
ing of the floors. It is best to avoid 
using soap or cleaning compounds 
containing oils, because they may 
soften and swell this type of floor- 


Rubbers, raincoat, rain hat and 
umbrella. "Pa" was certainly 


the sad story of the 
CAREFUL 


ACCIDENTS will happen, no 
matter how careful you are. 


careful to protect himself—from 


the elements. But, who will pro- 
tect "Pa'’’ and his family when 
he is sued for a punctured eye? 


m 


LONDOWS 


LANCASHIRE 
GROUP 


(Fire Deportment) 


Remind careful famiiies of this 
when you talk about Comprehen- 
sive Personal Liability. 


tue London & Lancashire 


GROUP 


° STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID, 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Bank Advertising Displays 
Yr Window or Lobby 

Display Posters on Consumer Credit, 
Checking And Savings Accounts, 
Safe Deposit, Holidays, Trust, etc. 


Exclusive Use of Your Posters in 
Your Postal Zone or Small City. 


Write for Sampled and 


HARLAN L.SHATTUCK 


1481 SOUTH GAYLORD ST., DENVER 10, COLO. 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTO. @ ORIENT INSURANCE COM. 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE | 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ing. Neither hot water nor excessive 
amounts of water should be used, 

Rubber floors are less slippery 
than most other floor surfaces when 
properly waxed and should be kept 
well waxed at all times. 


Careful Maintenance Repays Cost 


As noted previously, the expense 
of floor maintenance represents an 
amazing percentage of the total cost 
of building operation. Proper floor 
maintenance not only improves the 
beauty and appearance of a build- 
ing, but also pays off in money 
saved. Proper floor maintenance in- 
volves not only using the correct 
materials, but also economical time 
saving methods. Careful adherence 
to the instructions of the manufac- 
turer for the cleaning and mainte- 
nance of floors will pay substantial 
dividends. 


Housekeeping 


As noted earlier in this series, 
bank buildings should be designed 
and equipped to facilitate and en- 
courage good housekeeping. Prop- 
erly designed furniture, well ar- 
ranged and neatly maintained, will 
encourage good housekeeping. Ade- 
quate storage cabinets should be 
provided for materials needed at the 
point of use. 

Housekeeping must be everlast- 
ingly stressed and emphasized in va- 
rious ways if it is to be well done. 
Even the neatest individuals are 
prone to leave pads of forms, pencils, 
paper clips, rubber bands and other 
impedimenta scattered about the top 
of their desk or other work space. 
Constant attention to good house- 
keeping produces the following bene- 
fits: 

Prestige. Customers as well as 
employees are quick to react to poor 
appearance or obvious lack of clean- 
liness. Good housekeeping begets 
careful attention to the details of 
banking business. Customers just 
naturally assume that they are re- 
ceiving excellent banking service 
from banks which give evidence of 
good housekeeping. 

Employee Relations. Employees 
take a genuine pride in their work 
and place of employment when their 
work spaces are properly main- 
tained. 

Equipment lasts longer. Equip- 
ment which is properly cleaned lasts 
longer. Accidental breakdowns are 
prevented when paper clips, rubber 
bands and other items are not left 
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lying around carelessly where they 
can be pushed or dropped into the 
working parts of the machine. 

Fewer accidents. Proper mainte- 
nance of floors and the elimination 
of stocks of material in unwarranted 
places reduces accidents and pays off 
in improved employer relations and 
reduced insurance casts. 


Stockroom Arrangement 


In very few banks is the stock 
room as neat and clean as the rest 
of the building. Yet the value of 
materials stored in the stock room 
is probably far greater than those 
kept in all the rest of the bank, ex- 
cept possibly the vault. Proper lay- 
out and filing equipment cost little 
more than haphazard layout and de- 
crepit racks to hold materials. 

Photograph I shows the principal 
types of stock room equipment. 
Large storage cabinets (A) should 
be provided for items such as pen- 
eils, official checks, and other sup- 
plies which need protection from 
dust as well as being kept under 
lock and key. Cabinets (C) contain- 
ing banks of small drawers should 
be provided for such things as pen 
points, small bottles of paste or ink, 
paper clips, typewriter ribbons, and 
the thousand and one small items 
which are kept in relatively limited 
quantities. 

Steel shelving (B) which can be 
adjusted to provide various-sized 
bins goes far toward encouraging 
neat and orderly arrangement of ma- 
terials. Space should be provided 
for each form or item. This space 
should be reserved for that particu- 
lar item even though the quantity 
is quite low at the moment. 

For the larger banks the aisles 
between bins should be large enough 
to permit pushing a gathering cart 
through the aisles for filling requi- 
sitions. 


“I don’t know what it is about this place, 

but they never have a bargain sale or 
anything” 

fl 


BANK 
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Mailroom 


The work of the mail room is 
greatly facilitated by an intelligent 
arrangement of work tables and 
sorting coops. 

Photograph II shows a sorting 
and weighing table (A), postage 
machine (B), wrapping table (C), 
and (D) tieing machine, and (E) 
sorting coops for outgoing mail, all 
conveniently arranged for efficient 
cperation. 


Bookkeeping Department 


While there are many possible ar- 
rangements of equipment in a com- 
mercial bookkeeping department, 
there are certain principles which 
should be kept in mind to assure the 
best service to tellers, officers, and 
customers. 

(1) It is axiomatic that the equip- 
ment used by the bookkeeper should 
be arranged so that the majority of 
her tasks can be performed without 
rising from her chair. The work 
table, bookkeeping machine, ledger 
tray combination is almost uni- 
versal. It is important that each 
bookkeeper have her own work 
table, and that it be large enough 
to permit adequate spacing of work 
on its surface. Each bookkeeper 


needs a space at least 30 inches | 


square. A bookkeeping desk which 


permits doubling the work space | 
with an extensible slide is very satis- | 


factory. 


(2) Balancing units should be 


located together geographically. If 


two or more bookkeepers balance as | 


a unit, they should be located ad- 
jacent to each other to minimize the 
danger of items being transferred 


inadvertently between balancing | 


units, and to facilitate the balancing 
procedure. 

(3) Ledger racks should be ar- 
ranged so that the bookkeeper can 
locate the appropriate ledger sheet 
with practically no movement of the 
body, and only a slight movement 
of the head and arms. The “W” 
rack illustrated in picture III can be 
placed very close to the machine so 
that ledger sheets can be located 
and removed from the ledger with 
very little turning of the head or 
movement of the arms. Where bulk- 


ier ledger trays are used, serious | 
consideration should be given to the | 


use of lap trays for posting. 


(4) Posting tickets should be in | 


such a position that they require 


little if any head movement to view | 


4 


Do they say this 
about YOUR Bank? 


SCHOOL SAVINGS can make them your 
customers . . . Record school enroll- 
ments present an unusual opportunity. 
Let us tell you the whole story. Write 


EDUCATIONAL 


SERVICE 
at its best 


22 PARK PLACE. NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
WCORPORATED 


(owsocalive dividend 


e A quarterly dividend of 
45¢ a share has been declared 
on the common stock of this 
company, payable on October 
1, 1952, to shareholders of 
record September 8, 1952. 


E.H. Volwiler, President @ August 28,1952 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
Manufacturing 
Pharmaceutical Chemists 

North Chicago, Illinois 


Business Christmas Carda 


TAILOR-MADE FOR YOUR BUSINESS. 
EXCLUSIVELY YOURS IN YOUR COMMUNITY. 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 


Wiles Kimball 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


for a five-months trial subscription to 
BANKING’S NEWSLETTER. Pub- 
lished on the 15th of each month. 
Regularly $5.00 a year. 


BANKING 
12 East 36th Street—New York 16, N. Y. 
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them. Some of the newer ticket 
holders which hold debits and credits 
directly in front of the bookkeeper 
have been reported to effect sub. 
stantial increases in efficiency. 
OVER (5) By having a supervisor or ex. 
perienced desk clerk handle all tele. 
phone inquiries, management can be 
$.0 () 0.0 () () more certain that information re. 
garding accounts will be given only 
POPULATION to authorized persons. In addition, 
the bookkeeper is able to concen. 
trate on paying checks, sorting, fi). 
. ing, and posting without the inter. 
During the last four years, Australia’s population ruptions which so often cause errors, 
has increased by 64% with a consequent expansion In the Central National Bank of 
of primary and secondary industries. For those who a ee ee 
. in units of four. Four of these four. 
wish to invest in a young and growing country the book units, together with one super- 
Bank of New South Wales can give helpful advice. visor and three desk clerks, com- 
prise one section. The desk clerks 
answer phones, handle return items, 
able to your customers. process overdrafts, and serve as util- 
| ity bookkeepers. Picture III shows 
one balancing unit of four book- 
BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES keepers with sort rack for rough 


sorting. 


FACTS ABOUT AUSTRALIA 


We invite you to make our specialist services avail- 


British & Foreign Department, Sydney, Australia, 


Proof Department 

The secret of efficiency in the proof 
FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 
imum the number of times items 
are handled. The following will assist 
in the attainment of this goal: 

(1) There should be a centrally 
located assignment desk or rack s0 
that the work assigned to each oper- 
ator can be placed in a spot where it 
can be obtained readily. 

(2) There should be _ sufficient 
space to spread out tapes and items 
for the location of errors. 

(3) Tables or stationery or mo- 
bile racks should be included in the 
layout for assembling work as it is 
gathered from proof machines. 

(4) The microfilm machines 
should be located near the place 
where the work is assembled as it 
comes from the proof machines. 
They should also be located as near 
as possible to the point where cash 


He Tid , ' letters are assembled for transmis- 
change sion to the collecting bank. 


to WESTON BOND Picture IV shows part of a well 


If you favor better quality at name right in the watermark as a laid out proof department: (A) a 

lower cost, you'll vote for the new guarantee of extra value and dependabil- signment and work tables; (B) cash 
WESTON BOND. A rag content paper ity. Ask your printer to use it or write letter assembly desks; (C) micro- 
made especially for letterheads and busi- for sample book. Address Byron Weston film machines; (D) mobile rack for 
ness forms, it carries the WESTON Company, Dalton, Mass. Dept. BA. ‘ 


assembling work taken from ma 
chines. 


Reducing Noise 

Modern science has proved that 
noise interferes with efficiency, 
duces mental alertness, and col 
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s WESTON BOND Envelopes are made with GRIP-QUIK instant sealing flap gum SS Sta | 
_ Made by the Mekers of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND, BYRON WESTON CO, LINEN RECORD 
a Complete Line of Papers for Business Records 
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@ Pen Ruled Passbooks 

@ Machine Posting Passbooks 

@ Savings Passbooks 

Commercial Passbooks 

@ Loan Passbooks 

© School Savings Passbooks 

@ End Fold Check Cases 
Top Fold Check Cases 
Personalized Check Cases 

@ Tabbed Ledger Cards 
Signature Cards 

© Colored Bristol and Manila 
Thumb Cut Envelopes 

© Statement Deposit Slips 

@ Bill Straps 

© Coin Wrappers 

@ Money Bags 

@ Check Binders 


feline Tre: 


1270 ONTARIO STREET 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


O,chids for 
Gracious Giving 


Give beautiful, exotic Hawaiian 
Vanda Orchids to 


v¥ Bring in new depositors 
v¥ Bring back old depositors 
Show your appreciation 
to present depositors 
Banks across the country are also 
using the Orchids Promotion suc- 
cessfully for 


¥ New Openings 
Anniversaries 
v¥ Special Days 
Vv Special Events 


For only a few cents each—thrill 
your customers with this beautiful, 
dignified gift. Write today for 
price list and full details in our free 
brochure. 


DEPT. B-82 


Flowers of Hawaii, Ltd. 
670 South Lafayette Park Place 
Los Angeles 5, California 
(Growing Ranges, Hilo, Hawali) 


tributes to many conditions which 
induce absenteeism, turnover, and 
other undesirable personnel situa- 
tions. Needless noise can be elim- 
inated by proper sound-conditioning. 
In some instances, efficiency in- 
creases of 8 percent to 10 percent 
have been realized. 

Generally speaking, covering the 
ceiling with an accoustical product 
will sound-condition the average 
banking clerical area. However, 
when bookkeeping machines are lo- 
cated immediately behind the tellers’ 
cages, it may be necessary to add 
sound-proofing to the walls either in 
the form of accoustical material or 
a generous amount of drapery at the 
windows. Soft floor coverings such 
as carpeting or cork are also effec- 
tive sound conditioners. 


Employee Seating 


Many chairs on which staff mem- 
bers are expected to maintain their 
bodies in an erect position for eight 
hours per day are a disgrace to look 
at and produce fatigue far beyond 
the requirements of the work being 
performed. Modern seating is at- 
tractive, reduces fatigue and helps 
employees remain mentally alert 
throughout the day. 

If a chair is to contribute to the 
efficiency and comfort of the person 
using it, the seat must be level, suf- 
ficiently flexible to conform to the 
form resting thereon and the cor- 
rect height from the floor. The back 
must be positioned to give adequate 
support. 

The conventional armless posture 
chair, if properly adjusted, is satis- 
factory for most clerical operations. 
Supervisors and senior clerical em- 
ployees should have arm posture 
chairs. Executive posture chairs are 
not only attractive but are well 
worthwhile because they minimize 
fatigue and enable the executive to 
remain more alert through an ardu- 
ous day. 

It is important that the proper 
material be chosen for the seat and 
back of the chair. While leather, and 
more recently leather substitutes, 
have been used for executive chairs, 
they are uncomfortable in hot 
weather for many yeople. There are 
several long-wearing attractive fab- 
rics, both natural and synthetic, on 
the market. Transportation frieze, 
similar to that used on railroad cars 
and buses, is very satisfactory for 
both customer and executive chairs. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 135) 


When you think 
of the 
AUTOMOTIVE 


INDUSTRY... 


PEOPLES 


America can be proud of its Auto- 
motive Industry! 

In the past 50 years the American 
automotive industry produced over 
180,000,000 motor vehicles. Right 
now, nearly 50 million cars and trucks 
... or almost 3 automobiles for every 
2 families . . . are on the road. In 
addition to this amazing record, the 
automotive industry rates as one of 
the nation’s most important pro- 
ducers of equipment for defense— 
truly a bulwark in peace or war! 

Peoples First National has ac- 
quired extensive experience in serving 
the automotive industry. This knowl- 
edge and our widespread contacts in 
the automotive field are frequently of 
value to correspondents. If you’re 
considering a Pittsburgh Correspon- 
dent, we will welcome the opportunity 
of presenting the facts about our 
comprehensive services. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Correspondent Bank Department 
P. O. Box 506, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member Bank Wire 
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‘Today, in banks all over 


the country, the Friden is setting 


new standards in automatic calculator 


AVERAGE 
DAILY 
BALANCES 


PERCENTAGES 
AND RATIOS 


performance. Let the Friden Man show you... 


ANALYSIS DAILY 
FLOAT 


AMORTIZATION 


FEDERAL 
RESERVE 
REDISCOUNTS 


BOND PRICES, INTEREST ACCOUNT 


YIELDS, FIGURING 


INVOICES 


@ In all kinds of bank figure-work, the 
Friden Calculator assures unvarying accuracy 
automatically. It performs more steps in bank 
figure-work without operator decisions than any 
other calculating machine ever developed . . . 
increases work output, reduces overhead costs. 
Simplicity of operation permits your present 
personnel to use the Friden without special train- 
ing. Arrange now to watch a Friden demonstration 
on your own bank figure routines. Friden sales, 
instruction and service available throughout the 
U.S. and the world. FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE 
co., INC., San Leandro, California. 
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Simpler, Errorless Bank Figuring 


COSTS 


as now made possible by the 


Friden fully-automatic Calculator 


The Thinking Machine 


of American Business 


© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Ine 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 133) 
Air-Conditioning 


Is air-conditioning worth the cost 
in clerical areas? More and more 
bankers are answering this question 
affirmatively. All one has to do is 
to analyze one’s own mental and 
physical inertia when the atmosphere 
is hot and humid. On the other 
hand, most people show a decided 
increase in mental and physical en- 
ergy when the temperature and hu- 
midity are moderate. Except for hot 
climates, the most effective air-con- 
ditioning is obtained when tempera- 
ture and humidity are controlled 
through a combination heating and 
cooling unit. Where the present 
heating unit is in good condition, 
effective air-conditioning can be ob- 
tained through the use of indepen- 
dent units. 

The capacity of an air-condition- 
ing unit is measured in terms of the 
heat absorbed by a ton of ice. A 
five-ton unit, for example, will re- 
move from the room each 24 hours 
the amount of heat which would be 
absorbed by five tons of melting ice. 
Determining the capacity of equip- 
ment to cool any given area is a job 
for experts. The calculation takes 
into account the heat gained through 
walls, ceiling, floor and windows, the 
heat gained from electrical equip- 
ment and lights, the occupants of the 
room and from the fresh air enter- 
ing the area. As a broad general 
rule-of-thumb, under what might be 
termed normal conditions, a room 
60 feet x 20 feet, with a ceiling 
height of 12 feet, 200 feet of window 
area, and occupied by 16 people, 
could be cooled to 15 degrees below 


the outside temperature with a five- 
ton unit. However, there are so 


many variables such as whether win- | 
dows face south or north, amount | 
and type of lighting, amount of air | 


drawn from outside and heat going 
through walls, that no general rule- 


of-thumb should ever be used in | 
making the final contract. A good | 


air-conditioning engineer can, how- 


ever, compute the requirements for | 
any given building fairly accurately. | 


Conclusion 


The profits squeeze produced by | 


Pease - Fabricated 
Home Plan No. 18 


high taxes and rising expenses makes | | 


it mandatory that bank management 
take advantage of all possible meth- 
ods saving time and money, increas- 
ing employee efficiency and morale, 


and selling banking services. The de- | 
sign and layout of bank quarters is | 


a fertile field for increasing profit. 


While the bank executive, through | 


the application of plain common 
sense, 
design and layout of his banking 
quarters is as good as it could be, 
the best results can be obtained if 
specialists are called in to solve spe- 
cific problems. 

Very few architects, regardless of 
their standing in the field, are inti- 
mately acquainted with your bank- 
ing problems. Time and money can 


be saved by making use of the bank | 
building layout consultant service | 
made available by many large city | 


banks. After the general layout 
problems have been so'ved in 2 man- 
ner which will be of the greatest 


benefit to the banking operations, 


the architect and contractor can 
prepare the working drawings. 


teen Stanley Street Branch of The Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, has 
eight girls on its staff, all newcomers to Canada, who speak a dozen 
languages among them. And with as many as 15 foreign-language speaking 
customers each day, the Royal Bank needs this bevy of linguists. 

Left to right, Nora Dudu, Mary Ascoli, Lidia Boldirewa, Violet Pollu, 
Renate Karklis, Omulu Rakauskas, Biruta Wiskmans, and Irene Grant. 
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can determine whether the | 


built to 


Permanent, long-lasting PEASE- 
FABRICATED HOMES have found enthusi- 
astic acceptance among mortgage inves- 
tors all over the Nation—because PEASE- 
FABRICATED HOMES are built to last. Only 
the best building materials, expertly se- 
lected and inspected, are incorporated in 
each home. Pease carefully-engineered 
prefabrication, following time - proven 
building methods, produces a home of 
maximum strength and uniformity of con- 
struction—a stronger, sturdier home than 
can be built for the same price by tradi- 
tional on-site building methods. PEASE- 
FABRICATED HOMES are designed by top- 
flight architects, incorporate many quality 
features to assure sustained buyer-appeal 
and salability. All this adds up to greater 
insurance for your mortgage —ond a 
wiser investment ! 


PEASE-FABRICATED HOMES 


- . . @ better investment for the mortgage dollar. 


For full information write for Pease Pricer to: 


PEASE WOODWORK COMPANY 


ROOM 1032 
CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 


“tn Business in Cincinnati Since 1893” 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


River Savings Bank, New York, in 
a recent article in Glamour Maga- 
zine. MIsSs CAMPBELL gave many il- 
lustrations of “thriftless thrift,” 
such as the man who puts off seeing 
his lawyer about drawing a will, or 
failing to get investment and in- 
surance counsel in evolving better 
financial programs. 

There was a big response to the 
article from all around the country. 


Our Bank Wire System 
Speeds All These Services for You! 


It is easy to see how this fast, accurate ser- 


And there were many requests for 
reprints. Miss CAMPBELL is con- 
vinced that more people are more 
interested in thrift than ever be- 
fore—because they are in a position 
to save more. She asserts that “‘they 
need guidance in their financial 
habits and they will read words of 
caution or advice. They are easy to 
sell on money management, 
“Maybe,” concludes Miss CAMPBELL, 
“more bankers should write more 
warning on what to do and what not 
to do on thrift—if bankers believe 
in thrift for their customers.” 


vice greatly benefits you in the handling of 
transit items, collections and all other business 
matters in which the saving of time is impor- 


tant. 
command. 


(ommerce [rust Ompany” 


Capital Funds Exceed 2] Millon Dollars 
KANSAS CITY'S LARGEST BANK 


Established 1865 


This helpful service is always at your 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSI 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


John M. McCoy W. K. Serumgard 


JOHN M. McCoy has advanced to 
vice-president in charge of real 
estate and construction loans at 
Texas Bank & Trust Company, Dal- 
las. 


WILLIAM K. SERUMGARD has joined 
the First National Trust and Say- 
ings Bank of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, as president, succeeding 
WARNER EDMONDS who is now chair- 
man of the executive committee. 
Mr. SERUMGARD was formerly senior 
vice-president of Morris Plan of 
California. 


A newly elected director of Amer- 
ica State Bank, Brentwood, Mis- 
souri, is GEORGE F. ALTMAN, vice- 
president of Income Investment 
Company, Clayton, and a director of 
the Title Insurance Corporation of 
St. Louis. 


Bank Has Big Doings 
for 100th Birthday 


Ege 8,500 people came to the two 
offices of the First NATIONAL 
BANK IN OSHKOSH, Wisconsin, on 
its Saturday open house celebrating 
the bank’s 100th anniversary. 

For two hours in the morning, 
some 1,500 children of the city and 
Winnebago County came to see spe- 
cial exhibits, presentation of awards 
for an essay contest, and a chance 
to use the bank’s machinery, includ- 
ing the posting machines and a coin 
sorter. The A.B.A. comic book 
“Peter Penny and His Magic Dollar” 
was distributed and tours were 
given. 

During the rest of the day and 
until 9:30 P.M. the adults came. 
There were leather key cases for 
the men and coin purses for the 
women, all bearing the bank’s name 
and centennial seal. Radio station 
WOSH conducted on-the-spot inter- 
views. Both banking offices had 
identical three-tier cakes. 

First NATIONAL was organized 
one year before the city of Oshkosh 
became incorporated. 
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GROWING 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business September 5, 1952 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . 
United States Securities Owned . 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Bonds . 

Loans and Discounts 

Income Accrued . 

Letters of Credit and Accuytannes 
Banking House and 
Other Assets . 


$130,153,594.52 
97,537,404.34 
11,090,810.87 
720,000.00 
67,100.00 
201,246,391.54 
1,436,075.93 
2,471,221.38 
4,774,836.31 
152,691.50 


$449,650,126.39 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus Fund 

Undivided Profits 

Reserved for Contingencies 

Reserved for Taxes, Etc. 

Deferred Income ° 

Letters of Credit and Ascagimuene 


DEPOSITS 


Individual 
U. S. Government . 


12,000,000.00 
12,000,000.00 
5,180,640.54 $ 29,180,640.54 
3,181,792.17 
4,320,617.22 
412,862.53 
2,471,221.38 


+ $280,325,240.97 


15,809,842.64 


13,947,908.94 410,082,992.55 


$449,650,126.39 


$i) 77th year of dependable correspondent service 


ves’ DIRECTORS AND ADVISORY DIRECTORS 


NATHAN ADAMS 
HONORARY 


“CHAIRMAN 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


H. BAILEY 
PRESIDENT 
HIGGINBOTHAM-BAILEY CO. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOA 
FIDELITY UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 

DeGOLYER 
DeGOLYER & MacNAUGHTON 
J. T. ELLIOTT 
ELLIOTT LUMBER CO 
EARL FAIN 
INVESTMENTS 
EDGAR L. FLIPPEN 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


|. FREEDMAN 
INVESTMENTS 


w. 
SIDENT GENERAL MANAGER 
W. A. GREEN COMPANY SOUTHWESTERN BELL 


T PHONI! 

SOUTHWESTERN MANAGER J. FRED SCHOELLKOPF, JR. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS PRESIDENT 

THE SCHOELLKOPF CO. 


SIDENT 
DALLAS FEDERAL SAVINGS & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


cu 
ROPERTY MANAGEMENT ROBERT J. SMITH 
AND INVESTMENTS 


ERNEST L. KURTH 
PRESIDENT 
SOUTHLAND PAPER MILLS 
LUFKIN, TEXAS 


PRESIDENT 
PIONEER AiR LINES, INC. 
R. H. STEWART, JR. 
MANAGER 
GRAHAM PAPER CO. 


HARRY MOSS 
INDEPENDENT OPERATOR ARCH S$. UNDERWOOD 
Wm. F. NEALE 
PRESIDENT 
Wm. F. NEALE & CO. 


MANAGER 
HARRIS-LIPSITZ INTERESTS 


4. 8. O'HARA 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD JAMES 
SOUTHWESTERN LIFE 
HYMAN INSURANCE CO. 
PRESIDENT 
HIGGINBOTHAM-PEARLSTONE BEN 
HARDWARE CO. PRESIDENT 


= 1 & 


NATIONAL BANK in DALLAS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


Bow 
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New Books 


WuatT ARE WE USING FOR MONEY? 
By Paul Bakewell, Jr. Van Nostrand, 
New York. 381 pp. $4. Mr. Bakewell, 
a St. Louis attorney, tells “the star- 
tling story of the legal errors and 
economic fallacies which have made 
our currency continuously less valu- 
able,” especially since this country’s 
abandonment of the gold standard 
in 1934. 


\. 


CENTS AL 


ANK of ce 


BIOGRAPHY OF AN IDEA. By John 
Bainbridge. Doubleday, New York. 
367 pp. $4. The story of mutual fire 
and casualty insurance, published in 
commemoration of the 200th anni- 
versary of the successful establish- 
ment of insurance in this country 
by Benjamin Franklin and his asso- 
ciates in Philadelphia’s volunteer 
fire-fighting brigade. 


NELARD 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 


CLEVELAND 1, 


OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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CORPORATION GIVING. By F. Emer- 
son Andrews. Russell Sage Founda. 
tion, New York. 347 pp. $4.50. 4 
member of the Foundation’s staf 
reports the facts of corporate giving, 
particularly its growth, directions 
and dimensions. He discusses the 
beneficiaries, suggesting how to 
make wise choices and avoid “rack- 
ets,” and then takes up legal and 
tax factors. 


SURVEY OF UNITED STATES INTER- 
NATIONAL FINANCES, 1951. By Gard- 
ner Patterson and Jack N. Behrman. 
Princeton University Press. 311 pp. 
$2.25. The third volume in a series 
who.e2 objective is “only that of ac- 
curate and orderly reporting” on 
such fiscal subjects as grant pro- 
grams, Point IV, loans and invest- 
ments, reciprocal trade agreements, 
European economic integration, the 
Bank and Fund, and the U. S. bal- 
ance of payments for last year. 


BEHIND THE WALL STREET Cur- 
TAIN. By Edward Dies. Public Af- 
fairs Press, Washington, D. C. 153 
pp. $2.75. Written to “dispel popu- 
lar misconceptions about Wall 
Street,” this book finds that the 
“curtain” is more imaginary than 
real. “Mistakes of the past have 
been admitted,” says Mr. Dies, “cor- 
rective measures have been taken, 
and ‘Wall Street,’ as a symbol of 
freedom of trade by free men, will 
endure in the changing patterns of 
America’s bold onward @rive.” The 
story embraces many of the big 
events and men in the Street’s his- 
tory and points out the steadily in- 
creasing interest of the small in- 
vestor in American industry. 


How TO THINK ABOUT ECONOM- 
Ics. By Fred G. Clark and Richard 
Stanton Rimanoczy. Van Nostrand, 
New York. 113 pp. $2.75. The pub- 
lisher says that much of the basic 
material in this book appeared in 
the author’s earlier primers, How 
We Live and Money. However, it’s 
been further distilled for the benefit 
of students beginning the study of 
economics and others who want 4 
simple fundamental acquaintance 
with the subject. 
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: Here’s a new multi-purpose machine 

will bombing, jolt that can speed the work in every 
These banking department —Commercial, 

The polants proof Savings, Proof, Bookkeeping, Loan, Trust, General Ledger. 
aan totals and This beautiful new Burroughs has two accumulating registers 
his- trial balances P . . adds and subtracts in either or both . . . accumulates 
, net gr individual group totals and the grand total simultaneously, 

daily statement without recapping. 


with grou 
and total 


general listing An exclusive alternating register control permits the y 
machine to store successive amounts alternately in the two 
registers, automatically. Easy-to-read symbols to the right 
OM- of every amount instantly identify all machine operations 


ard B de dots LOR and register used. 


and many others 


ind, Let your Burroughs man show you this all-new Burroughs 
ub- in action. Available in 10-column and 13-column models, 
asic with wide or narrow carriage. 
in Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
ow 
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The amount you pay 


for Automobile Insurance 
is determined by: 


1. HOW YOU and your neighbors drive! 


Automobile insurance rates are based on experience in EACH com- 
munity ... not a national average. The number of accidents, local 
court and jury decisions, the cost of claims in YOUR OWN COM- 
MUNITY help determine how much or how little you pay. 


HOW MUCH you drive your car! 


When a car is used for business, mileage is greater, exposure is greater 
—hence the rate is higher. 


HOW OLD you are! 


Drivers under 25 years old have an accident record higher than aver- 
age. Insurance companies have to charge more if you or others who 
drive your car are under 25. 


How you drive, how much you drive and how old you are help to deter- 
mine how much your insurance must cost . . . based on actual experience. 


Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as you 
would your doctor or lawyer. For U. S. F. & G. claim service in 
emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


S.F.& 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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Bank Salaries and Wages 


Discontinued Services—Rules Changes—Regulations Checklist 


bankers associations, J. O. Brott, 

general counsel of the American 
Bankers Association, has listed re- 
plies of the Wage Stabilization 
Board to certain questions raised by 
the A.B.A. 

There were a number of questions 
concerning the interpretation of the 
Defense Production Act Amend- 
ments of 1952; those answered by 
the Wage Stabilization Board re- 
late to the exemption of small busi- 
ness enterprises. 

To quote from the WSB’s letter 
to Mr. Brott: 

“(1) You ask whether inactive 
officers who take no part in day-to- 
day activities of the bank have to 
be counted in determining whether 
eight or less employees are em- 
ployed. 

“Answer: Corporate officers are 
to be counted in determining whether 
eight or less employees are em- 
ployed, unless they are both inac- 
tive and uncompensated. According- 
ly, an inactive officer is to be counted 
if he receives even nominal compen- 
sation from his status as an officer. 
The fact that the officer may be a 
stockholder with a controlling in- 
terest in the bank is irrelevant. 

“(2) You ask whether a person 
who is a director, but not an officer 
of a bank, should be considered an 
employee for the purpose of the ap- 
plication of this exemption. 

“Answer: No. Furthermore, bank 
directors who serve on committees 
created pursuant to Federal or state 
statute, corporate by-laws, or pur- 
suant to authority invested in the 
board of directors are not to be 
counted as employees even though 
they may be performing administra- 
tive duties as committee members. 

“(3) ... your office has asked us 
orally whether two banks owned or 
controlled by the same interests 
should be considered a single enter- 
prise or separate enterprises for 
purposes of the application of this 
exemption. 

“Answer: If the sole connection 


ik a letter to secretaries of state 
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between the two banks is their com- 
mon ownership, they may be con- 
sidered separate enterprises. If, how- 
ever, they are affiliated to any ex- 
tent on the managerial level, they 
must be considered a single enter- 
prise.” 


Cut in Services 


The information and advisory ser- 
vices of the Wage-Hour Division 
have been eliminated in the interests 
of economy and the membership of 
regional wage boards has_ been 
halved. 

Archibald Cox, WSB chairman, 
says that the discontinuance of the 
informational and advisory services 
performed by Wage-Hour Division 
field offices is effective as of October 
1. After October 1, all petitions for 
wage adjustments, requests for rul- 
ings and interpretations on Form 
WS-1, letters of general inquiry, and 
requests for forms, regulations, or 
printed matter will have to be sent 
to the 14 WSB regional offices rather 
than to the Wage-Hour offices. 

The Wage Stabilization Board also 
is eliminating certain statistic-col- 
lection services and is making pro- 
gressive cuts in National Board staff 
functions of planning, research, ad- 
ministrative management, and legal 
services. 


Field Headquarters 


The WSB is appointing a number 
of field representatives in order that 
some of the services formerly given 
by Wage-Hour personnel may be per- 
formed for employers in key cities 
or in citifs not near those in which 
regional boards are established. 

Although the local Wage-Hour of- 
ficials will stop performing the in- 
formational and advisory services 
for the WSB, Wage-Hour inspectors 
will continue to make investigations 
for the WSB to check compliance 
with the stabilization regulations. 


Regulation Checklist 


The Salary Stabilization Board 
has issued a new Regulation 1, ty- 


ing together many of the changes 
and amendments since the Regula- 
tion was issued originally. 

To quote from the Regulation: 


“This regulation in addition to 
amending General Salary Stabiliza- 
tion Regulation 1, as amended, su- 
persedes General Salary Stabiliza- 
tion Regulation 3, as amended, 
General Salary Orders 1 through 3, 
5 and 6, as amended, and General 
Salary Order 10. The following Gen- 
eral Salary Stabilization Regulations 
and General Salary Orders remain 
in effect: 

“General Salary Stabilization Reg- 
ulation 2 (Profit Sharing and Other 
Bonuses). 

“General Salary Stabilization Reg- 
ulation 4, Revised (Stock Option 
and Stock Purchase Plans). 

“General Salary Stabilization Reg- 
ulation 5 (Compensation of Sales 
Employees). 

“General Salary Stabilization 
ulation 6 (Pension Plans and De- 
ferred Profit-sharing and Stock 
Bonus Plans). 

“General Salary Stabilization Reg- 
ulation 7 (Salaries and Other Com- 
pensation for Professional Ath- 
letes). 

“General Salary Stabilization Reg- 
ulation 8, Revised (Health and Wel- 
fare Plans). 

“General Salary Order 12 (New 
Profit-sharing and Other Bonuses). 

“General Salary Order 13 (Death 
Benefits). 

“General Salary Orders 4 and 8 
were previously superseded by Gen- 
eral Salary Order 10, now super- 
seded by this regulation; General 
Salary Order 9 was superseded by 
General Salary Stabilization Regu- 
lation 4, Revised; and Genera! Sal- 
ary Order 11 was superseded by 
General Salary Stabilization Regula- 
tion 8. General Salary Order 7 
(Christmas or Year-end Bonuses 
not exceeding $40 in value in the 
absence of a prior practice) is not 
applicable to any years subsequent 
to 1951.” 
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Fulton Lewis, Jr. 
NaME OF BANK LOcATION 
Covington County Bank Andalusia, Ala. 
First National Bank Anniston, Ala. 
Dothan Bank and Trust Co. Dothan, Ala. 
Traders & Farmers Bank Haleyville, Ala. 


American National Bank & Trust Co. 
Burns National Bank 

Colorado Savings and Trust Co. 
Security Trust Co. 

Florida National Bank 

First Trust and Savings Bank 
Continental American Bank & Trust Co. 
Jackson City Bank 

First Peoples State Bank 


Commercial National Bank and Trust Co. 


American National Bank 

Fremont National Bank 

Chase National Bank 

Union Trust Company of Shelby 
City National Bank and Trust Co. 
First National Bank 

First National Bank 

Union Bank of Erie 

Northern Bank of Tennessee 
Carter County Bank 

National Bank of Commerce 
Laredo National Bank 

Peoples National Bank 

Waggoner National Bank 
American National Bank & Trust Co. 
Peoples National Bank 

Flattop National Bank 

Merchants National Bank 

First National Bank 


Mobile, Ala. 
Durango, Colo 

La Junta, Colo. 
Wilmington, Del 
Lakeland, Fla. 
Davenport, lowa 
Shreveport, La. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Traverse City, Mich 
Laurel, Miss. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
Fremont, Neb. 
New York, N. Y. 
Shelby, N. C. 
Columbus, Ohio 
lronton, Ohio 
Chickasha, Okla. 
Erie, Pa. 
Clarksville, Tenn. 
Elizabethton, Tenn. 
Jackson, Tenn. 
Laredo, Texas 
Tyler, Texas 
Vernon, Texas 
Danville, Va. 
Aberdeen, Wash 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
Montgomery, W.Va 
Rhinelander, Wis 


How to sell a bank 
Via radio. 


These banks are sold on radio because they sponsor 


STATION 


WCTA 
WSPC 
WAGF 
WJBB 
WABB 
KIUP 
KBNZ 
WAMS 
WONN 
KSTT 
KENT 
WKHM 
WICM 
WLAU 
KFEQ 
KFGT 
WOR 
WOHS 
WHKC 
WIRO 
KWCO 
WLEV 
WJZM 
WDXI 
KU0Z 
KGKB 
KVWC 
WDVA 
KXRO 
WKOY 
WMON 
WOBT 


Currently sponsored on more than 350 stations by 752 local 
advertisers, Fulton Lewis, Jr. offers a tested means of reaching 
customers and prospects. There may be an opening in your 
locality. Please check your Mutual outlet. 


* For copies of material showing actual results, 


use this coupon. 


Cooperative Program Department 
Mutual Broadcasting System, Inc. 
1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send data on Fulton Lewis, Jr. 


Name 
Company 
Address 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 


October 1952 


Abbott Laboratories ........-+ 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 
Cover Il 
Aliis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company 
Allison Coupon Company, Inc.. 
Alsar Distributors 124 
American Appraisal Company . 118 
American Bridge Company .. . . 24-25 
American Express Company 
Cover IV 
American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company 
American Security and Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C.. 
American Steel & Wire Company 


116 


and Cyclone Fence Division. 24, 25 
Banco Comercial Antioqueno. . 7 
Bance De Begoeta 101 
Bank Building and Equipment 

Corporation of America. 73 
Bank of America N.T. & S.A. 

San Francisco ......... eoe 29 


Bank of Montreal .........- 14 
Bank of New South Wales.... 132 
Bank of Nova Scotia ........ 30 
Bankers Box Company ....... 118 
Bankers Trust Company, New 
Vork 10 
Beneficial Loan Corporation... 115 
Boatmen’s National Bank, St. 
104 


Broadway Plan Church Finance. 
Bruning Company, Inc., Charles 127 


Bunnell Company, G. F........ 124 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
PONY 106, 107, 139 
Business News Associates ...... 126 
California Bank, Los Angeles... 81 
Canadian Bank of Commerce... 26 
“Casey”? Coin, Curio & Antique 
12, 100, 122 
Central National Bank of Cleve- 
138 
Central-Penn National Bank, 
Philadelphia 29 
Chase National Bank of thé City 
of Now 79 
Checkmaster Systems, Inc. .... 119 
Christmas Club, A, Corporation. 6 
Citizens National Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles... 128 
City National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago ....... 108 


Coast Book Cover Company.... 80 
Columbia Steel Company ....24, 25 


Commerce Clearing House, Ine. . 32 
Commerce Trust Company, Kan- 
ene 136 
Commonwealth Investment Com- 
POMY 124 
Consolidated Western Steel Cor- 
poration 24. 25 
Continental [Illinois National 


Bank & Trust Company of 


DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc..... 26 
Educational Thrift Service, Inc. 131 
Entertrainment, Inc. ..... eee 7 
Exline. Ine., William ........ 133 


Fifth Third Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati .......... 85 
First National Bank of Arizona 124 
First National Bank of Chicago 20 
First National Bank of Dallas. 137 
First National Bank of Memphis 114 
Flowers of Hawaii Ltd. ....... 
Friden Calculating Machine Co. 134 


Fulton National Bank, Atlanta. 120 
Gainesville Chamber of Com- 
MOTCE 


General Electric Company 
Gerrard Steel Strapping Com- 


PONY 24, 25 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange 

Bank, Philadelphia ........ 123 
Gunnison Homes ..........++- 31 


Hammermill Paper Company .. 121 
Hanover Bank, The, New York.. 67 


Heller & Company, Walter E... 129 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Com- 
17 


Hlome Insurance Company 


International Business Machines 
Corporation ... 
International Harvester Company 
Cover I 
Investors Diversified Services 


LaMonte & Sons, George...... 
Lefebure Corporation ... 
Lewis, Jr., Fulton ..... 


London and Lancashire Insur- 
ance 130 
Manufacturers Trust Company of 
Marsh & McLennan, Ine....... 108 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
59 
Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh. 113 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane ..... 72 
—_ Products Engineering, 


In 112 
Miles, “Kimball Company ..... 131 
Mold-Craft Ine. ..... eocccee 198 
Mosler Safe Company ....... 117 
Mutual Broadcasting System.. 142 


National Cash Register Company 22 
National City Bank of Cleveland 98 
National City Bank of New York 105 
National Homes Corporation ... 109 
National Securities & Research 
Corporation 1232 
National Surety Corporation ... 78 
National Tube Company .... 
Neenah Paper Company ...... li 
New York Terminal Warehouse 
Company 


Oil Well Supply Company... .24, 25 
Old Republic Credit Life Insur- 
ance Company ......++++++ 


Patented Plastics, Ime. ....... 118 
Pease Woodwork Company .... 135 
Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh. 133 
Picture Recording Company .. 126 
Polk & Company, R. L........ 2 
Public National Bank & Trust 
Company of New York .... 122 


Ralston Purina Company ... .86, 87 
Rand McNally & Company.... 102 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidi- 

ary of Eastman Kodak) . .62, 63 
Remington Rand Inc. ........ 125 
Republic National Bank, Dallas 5 
Rosen Advertising Reminders, 

John 


Safeway Stores Ime. 100 
Scudder Fund Distributors, Inc. 
(Seudder, Stevens & Clark). 126 
Security-First National Bank, 
Los Angeles 23 
Shamrock Hotel 12 
Shattuck Bank Advertising Dis- 
plays ..... 
Smith & Corona Typewriters, 
Ime., C. TTT 
Standard Paper Goods Manu- 
facturing Company ....... 120 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company 25 

Tiffany Stand Company ...... 84 

Todd Company, Inc., The.....- 28 


Union Bank & Trust Company, 

Les Angeles 
Union Supply Company ....24, 25 
United Film Service, Inc....... 83 
United States Fidelity & Guar- 

anty Company .........-. 140 
United States Guarantee Com- 

United States Steel Company. 24, 25 
United States Steel Export Com- 


United States Steel Products 
Company 25 
United "States Steel Supply Com- 
United Weather Tower .....- 21 
Universal Atlas Cement Com- 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix 100 
Vartanian & Sons 98 
Virginia Bridge Company ..24, 25 
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In providing blanket bonds and other types of in- 
surance coverage to the leaders of American in- 
dustry, we have broadened our experience in many 
fields and obtained an intimate knowledge of pro- 
tection problems which enables us to write bonds 
to fit your requirements. It is one of the reasons 
why the leaders of the American Banking Industry 
favor United States Guarantee bonds. 


NITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


FIDELITY “Se CHUBB & SON, Managers 
SURETY 


CASUALTY new york erry 


AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH ASSO 


October 1952 
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The OUTLOOK 
and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


to 285.9. By comparison, a composite of all manufac- 
turing shares shows an increase from 171.1 to 228.2. 
Utilities had the smallest increase, from 114.8 to about 
119 at present. 


Employment and wage figures have been distorted 
lately by the ramifications of the steel strike, but an 
adequate general picture is provided by the fact that 
the total civilian labor force today is almost the same as 
it was at the outbreak of war in Korea, namely some- 
thing over 64,000,000. There has been an increase of 
about a million in the total number employed, but these 
have been drawn from those previously listed as un- 
employed. Weekly hours have remained the same dur- 
ing the period—slightly above 40 on the average in all 
categories. Average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
on the basis of current prices have risen from about 
$1.45 to $1.65. 

There is quite a difference here between various 
categories of workers, with those in building construc- 
tion receiving hourly earnings on a scale considerably 
above the general average. On the basis of current 
prices, the rate for the building industry goes from just 
under $2 to about $2.26 at this time. Weekly earnings 
in all categories show the same relative increases. 


"Total industrial production figures are misleading 
because of the steel strike, but generally speaking this 
index, prepared by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, rose from around 200 to 220. 
It should be mentioned that there has been no marked 
increase in this index from 1951, when the monthly 
‘average was 220. This is rather surprising in view of a 
-wide assumption or impression that production has been 
going steadily upward in most categories. There has 
‘actually been a decline in production of minerals and 
mondurable goods during this period. 

Using the same index and breaking production down 
into several categories, we get this interesting variation 
in expansion. Iron and steel went from 231 to 245 just 
preceding the strike in May of this year; lumber and 
products, from 155 when the Korean War started to 
about 145 today. Machinery had quite a rise from 262 
te 351. Textiles dropped from 173 to 158, after an 
intermediate rise in 1951. Chemical products went from 
261 to 297; and petroleum and coal products from 222 
to 257. 

In expenditures for new plant and equipment, the 
‘annual rate has increased from about $18-billion at the 
time of Korea to about $25-billion at present. This 
increase has been distributed fairly consistently through 
all the various industrial categories, with the excep- 
tion of railroads whose expenditures for new plant and 
equipment have remained about the same. 


New housing starts were at a monthly average of 144,- 
300 in June 1950 and they are now about 106,000. 


"Total new construction has not increased greatly in the 
‘two war years. In June 1950 it was at a monthly aver- 


144 


age of $2,396,000,000. Two years later this month) 
average was $2,722,000,000. Practically all of thig iqu 
crease is in the category of Federal, state, and loca} 
construction. 


F igures on total business inventories are still high 
today compared with two years ago. They were abe 
$53-billion in the middle of 1950 and they are now 
little under $70-billion. 


Merchandise exports have shown no marked chang 
or trend in the period. The excess of exports has flue 
tuated at a monthly average from about $300,000, 
to about $600,000,000, and it looks as though the total 
export excess this year will reach $5-billion. 


Corporate profits before taxes were about $44.3-billion 
in the third quarter of 1950 and in the second quarter 
of this year they were $41-billion. In the same period: 
corporate tax liability went from $20.6-billion to $23.7. 
billion. Dividend payments had varied little in 
period, ranging between $9-billion and $10-billion. 


The figures on personal income show a rise from 
$221-billion in June 1950 to $266-billion in June 1952.) 
By far the biggest part of this increase is ascribed to 
the category of wages and salary. 

Total national income has risen from about $260: 
billion to about $288-billion. 

The disposable personal income on the basis of cure 
rent prices went from $216-billion to $231-billion. On 
a per capita basis this figure is $1,414 to $1,477. If) 
this is figured on the basis of 1951 prices, the per capita 
disposable personal income has declined from $1,481 to 
$1,455. 

Farm income, in current dollars, has increased in the 
period June 1950 to June 1952 from $1,885,000,000 to 
$2,366,000,000. 


Bank loans and investments of all commercial banks — 
have increased in this period in review from $121.8 
billion to $134.8-billion. Loans have gone from $44.8 | 
billion to $59.6-billion. Holdings of U.S. Government) 
securities have declined from $65.8-billion to $61.2-— 
billion. 

Consumer credit outstanding was at $17,651,000,000- 
two years ago and is now around $21-billion. This figure 
includes instalment credit, charge accounts, and all 
forms of such borrowing. 


The short-term interest rate has had an important 
rise. Three-month Treasury bills were 1.174 in June 
1950 and they are now 1.824. The corporate bond rate 
has risen from 2.62 to 2.95, although during the past 
year it has remained practically stationary. 


The public debt at the close of the fiscal year 1950 was 
$257.4-billion. It is now $263.1-billion, as of July of 
this year. 


Ie such immense changes can result from one decision 
by individual leaders it is obvious that the most im- 
portant factor in the business outlook at this time OF ~ 
any other time is what is going on in the heads of 
world leaders. That is the unknown “X factor.” 
WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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